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STATEMEirr  OP  PRINCIPLES 


This  Is  a  brief  statement  eonoemlng  NASPA. 

It  was  prepared  by  our  historian*  Dean  Fred  H. 

Turner*  for  publication  In  the  Personnel  and 
Guidance  Journal. 

Name  of  Association;  National  Association  of  Student  Per¬ 
sonnel  Administrators. 

Address;  Secretary-Treasurer*  Dean  Carl  W.  Knox*  157  Admin¬ 
istration  Building*  Urbana*  Illinois. 

Purpose  of  the  Association;  The  purpose  of  the  Association 
Is  to  discuss  and  study  the  most  effective  methods  of  aiding 
students  In  their  Intellectual*  social*  moral*  and  personal 
development. 

"The  Institutions  which  are  the  constituent  members 
of  the  Association  are  represented  by  those  who  are  prlsiarlly 
concerned  with  the  administration  of  student  personnel  pro¬ 
grams  In  colleges  and  universities  of  the  United  States. 
Recognizing  that  many  specialized  abilities  contribute  to 
meeting  student  needs*  this  Association  seeks  to  provide  and 
stimulate  leadership  for  the  effective  combination  and  utili¬ 
zation  of  all  of  these  resources." 

"As  the  student  personnel  program  Is  affected  by 
and  affects  the  entire  educational  endeavor*  this  Association 
cooperates  with  those  agencies  and  associations  which  repre¬ 
sent  higher  education*  government*  conmiunlty  resources*  and 
specialized  Interests  In  student  personnel  work."  (Article 
II  of  the  Constitution) 

Brief  History  of  the  Association;  The  Association  was  founded 
In  1919  by  Dean  Thomas  Arkle  Clark*  University  of  Illinois* 
and  Dean  Scott  H.  Goodnight*  University  of  Wisconsin.  The 
first  meeting  was  held  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  In  1919« 
and  the  second  at  Illinois  In  I920.  The  original  organization 
adopted  the  name*  The  National  Association  of  Deans  and  Ad¬ 
visers  of  Men*  and  this  title  was  continued  until  the  33rd 
Annlversai?y  Conference  at  St.  Louis*  Missouri*  In  1931  when 
the  title  was  changed  to  the  National  Association  of  Student 
Personnel  Administrators. 

From  the  start  the  Association  adopted  the  policy 
of  Institutional  rather  than  Individual  memberships  and  this 
was  formalized  In  a  constitution  adopted  in  1932. 

The  Association  has  a  long  record  of  cooperative 
activities  with  other  associations  and  has  taken  the  lead  In 
some  Inter-assoclatlon  activities.  It  has  repeatedly  sur¬ 
veyed  Itself  on  functions  —  In  1925»  1928*  1939#  19^0*  and 
1944.  Since  1935  the  Association  has  operated  a  Placement 
Service  available  to  member  Institutions. 
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The  publications  of  the  Association  have  been  the 
Annual  Proceedings  which  are  verbatim  reports  of  all  confer- 
ences  since  1919  and  a  monthly  News  Letter  from  the  Secretary 
to  all  member  Institutions.  Through  the  years  there  have 
been  special  publications  of  bibliographies,  special  papers, 
reports  of  studies  and  casebook  material  drawn  from  the  Har¬ 
vard  Seminars. 

The  work  of  the  Association  Is  done  by  the  Aimual 
Conference  and  Executive  Comsilttee  and  various  committees 
and  oomnlsslons.  In  i960  active  commissions  are  devoted  to 
professional  relationships,  professional  and  legal  principles 
and  problems,  development  and  training  of  student  personnel 
administrators,  program  and  practices,  relations  with  the  be¬ 
havioral  sciences  and  religious  activities.  There  are  numer¬ 
ous  ad  hoc  and  permanent  consilttees  devoted  to  special  areas 
of  Interest.  Since  I925  the  Association  has  worked  In  co¬ 
operation  with  practically  every  recognized  association  of 
higher  education,  and  In  1938  called  the  Initial  meeting  with 
eight  other  groups  seeking  to  coordinate  and  Improve  Inter- 
assoclatlon  relationships.  An  outstanding  activity  began  In 
1954  when  the  Commission  on  Development  and  Training  In  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration,  and  with  Foundation  support,  conducted  national 
and  regional  studies  at  the  Business  School  and  regionally 
with  the  Business  School  faculty  In  1934,  1933«  1936,  and 

1937. 

Membership;  Memberships  In  the  Association  are  Institutional 
with  the  official  representative  designated  by  the  Institu¬ 
tion.  Four  year  degree  granting  educational  Institutions 
approved  by  their  regional  accrediting  bodies  are  eligible 
for  membership.  There  are  340  member  Institutions  In  i960, 
representing  Institutions  In  fifty  states,  Puerto  Rico,  and 
Canada. 
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OPENING  GENERAL  SESSION 
Svinday,  April  2,  I96I 

The  opening  General  Session  of  the  Forty-Third  An¬ 
niversary  Conference  of  the  National  Association  of  Student 
Personnel  Administrators,  held  April  2-5#  I96I#  at  The 
Broadmoor,  Colorado  Springe,  Colorado,  convened  at  four-ten 
o'clock,  NASPA  President  William  S.  Guthrie,  Executive  Dean 
of  The  Ohio  State  University,  presiding. 

PRESIDENT  GUTHRIE:  The  Forty-Third  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  National  Association  of  Student  Personnel  Administra¬ 
tors  will  open  with  an  Invocation,  and  It  will  be  given  by 
the  Reverend  Father  Victor  Yanltelll,  Vice  President  of 
Fordham  University. 

FATHER  VICTOR  R.  YANITELLI  (S.J.,  Fordham  Univer¬ 
sity):  0  God,  source  of  all  wisdom  and  of  light:  We  beg 
you  to  bless  this  Conference  with  Just  that  wisdom  and  light 
that  we  stay  see  our  responsibilities  as  they  are  siade  clear 
to  us,  and  have  the  courage  to  face  up  to  them,  for  our¬ 
selves,  for  our  universities,  and  for  our  country.  Bless 
this  Conference  and  all  who  participate  In  It.  Amen. 

PRESIDENT  GUTHRIE:  It  Is  a  very  great  pleasure 
for  me  to  open  the  Conference  and  to  welcome  you,  particu¬ 
larly  In  these  beautiful  surroundings,  the  Colorado  moun¬ 
tains  and  the  covintryslde,  the  good  company  that  you  keep, 
which  Is  pleasdnt  In  Itself,  and  the  Broadmoor  Hotel.  This 
Is  not  a  plug  for  the  meuiagement.  I  think  I  am  Just  speak¬ 
ing  what  we  have  said  among  ourselves  as  we  enjoy  the 
hotel . 


The  Conference  Chairman,  Glen  Nygreen,  called 
back  to  Kent,  Ohio,  about  an  hour  ago  and  fotind  out  that  It 
Is  snowing  and  cold,  and  that  the  academic  life  Is  carrying 
on.  I  thought  you  would  want  to  know  this.  It  Is  a  re¬ 
freshing  thought  In  one  sense  at  least.  (Laughter)  And  It 
reminds  me  of  the  B-r's  In  the  academic  life,  even  though 
we  feel  somewhat  removed  of  It,  even  though  at  least  until 
our  sessions  begin.  On  our  own  campus  the  definition  of 
the  3-r's  for  our  music  and  theater  siajors  Is:  rehearse 
and  romance  and  then  reduce  It.  And  the  reduce  It  reminds 
me  of  the  definition  of  the  Broadmoor  diet,  which  takes  off 
$133*00  In  six  days.  (Laughter) 


I  have  already  been  misunderstood  by  my  wife,  who 
Is  In  attendance  here.  I  Indicated  to  a  group  yesterday 
that  when  she  came  In  I  had  been  here  two  days  earlier. 

When  she  arrived  she  told  me  she  was  twelve  pounds  over¬ 
weight,  and  I  repeated  this  to  another  party,  and  found  out 
that  it  was  misunderstood.  She  had  paid  $3.^0  to  United 
Airlines  because  her  weight  was  twelve  pounds  greater  than 
was  allowed.  She  la  within  her  allowance  otherwise.  (Laugh¬ 
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I  thought  while  we  were  speaking  of  "reducing  It" 

I  wanted  to  clear  that  up. 

The  other  reference,  by  the  way,  to  the  3-r'8>  It 
Just  happened  that  I  read  the  newspaper  the  day  It  was  tell¬ 
ing  about  a  teacher  who  had  turned  stripper.  I  am  sure  you 
did  not  notice  this  statement  In  the  newspaper,  but  It  hap¬ 
pened  to  come  to  my  attention.  She  was  specializing  again 
In  the  three  r's.  It  was  'reathlng,  'rlthlng  and  rhythmlc- 
trlcs  —  In  case  that  means  anything  to  two  or  three  of  you 
that  I  think  might  know.  (Laughter) 

In  a  sense  this  opening  meeting  Is  not  as  neces¬ 
sary  as  some  of  the  meetings  which  will  follow,  because 
this  Is  a  get-acquainted  session.  But  I  thought  that  It 
might  hasten  things  along  If  we  would  have  an  opportunity 
for  you  to  Identify  the  officers,  the  members  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee,  the  committee  chalnnen,  and  the  commission 
chairmen,  so  that  In  part  this  will  serve  the  function 
of  this  meeting  this  afternoon. 

May  I  Just  do  It  In  this  fashion  —  by  the  way.  In 
calling  off  names.  It  reminds  me  of  the  new  maid  who  had 
been  called  Into  the  van  Asterbllt  home,  and  she  asked  what 
her  duties  would  be.  They  said,  'Veil,  we  are  having  a  large 
party  tonight  amd  we  would  Just  like  to  have  you  stand  here 
by  the  door  of  the  main  hall,  and  will  you  Just  call  the 
guests'  naunes  as  they  arrive." 

And  she  said,  "Oh  goody,"  she'd  enjoy  that.  She 
knew  a  couple  of  beauts.  (Laughter) 

Now  I  am  going  to  call  their  proper  names,  auid  ask 
them  to  stand  as  they  are  Identified  as  officers  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  auid  members  of  the  executive  committee. 

. . .  Introduction  of  Officers  auid  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  and  Conference  Staff  . . . 

PRESIDENT  GUTHRIE:  The  chairmen  of  the  committees 
auid  commissions,  who  are  present  here,  auid  their  alternates 
In  some  Instauices,  will  be  Introduced  by  the  Vice  Presidents 
of  the  association,  respectively.  Let  me  call  first  on 
Dean  Donald  Anderson,  Vice  President,  who  has  worked  with 
the  committee  Chairmen  this  year,  and  he  will  introduce  the 
committee  Chairmen. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  ANDERSON:  Thank  you.  Bill.  If 
you  will  refer  to  pages  14  to  17  In  the  printed  program  for 
the  Conference,  you  will  see  the  full  membership  of  the 
various  committees  of  the  association.  I  will  Introduce 
only  the  Chairmen,  or  those  serving  In  the  place  of  Chair¬ 
men  who  are  absent,  asking  them  to  rise  and  Indicate  the 
plauis  that  these  committees  have  for  additional  meetings 
during  the  course  of  the  Conference. 
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Beginning  with  a  new  Committee  of  the  association, 
the  Committee  on  Consulting  Services,  Dean  "Jack"  Stlbbs  of 
Tulane . 


DEAN  STIBBS  (Comnlttee  on  Consulting  Services): 

I  would  simply  like  to  ask  the  members  of  our  committee 
to  meet  tonight  In  accordance  with  the  schedule,  at  nine 
o'clock  In  my  room.  That  Is  the  Committee  on  Consulting 
Services.  My  room  Is  706. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  ANDERSON:  The  Committee  on  Cooper¬ 
ation  with  the  Amerlccm  Institute  of  Architects  Is  Chaired 
by  George  Brown  of  Carnegie  Tech.  He  Is  not  pz*esent.  Dean 
Bob  Goodrldge  of  the  University  of  Redlamds  Is  serving  In 
his  place.  Bob. 

DEAN  GOQDRIDGE  (Committee  on  Cooperation  with  the 
Amerlcw  Institute  of  Architects):  According  to  our  Con¬ 
ference  program,  the  Committee  on  Cooperation  with  AIA  Is 
meeting  In  the  Ballroom- stage  area,  at  nine  o'clock.  We 
have  been  fortxmate,  through  Dean  Reid,  to  secure  Mr.  Lamar 
Kelsey,  who  Is  President  of  the  Colorado  Chapter,  AIA.  Mr. 
Kelsey  will  be  with  us  this  evening  at  the  time  the  commit¬ 
tee  meets. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  ANDERSON:  The  Committee  on  Co¬ 
operation  with  the  Association  of  College  and  University 
Housing  Officers  Is  Chaired  by  Dean  Joseph  Boyd  of  North¬ 
western  University.  Is  Dean  Boyd  here? 

DEAN  NYGREEN:  He  Is  here  but  Is  Just  moving  In 

his  room. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  ANDERSON:  In  that  case,  I  had 
better  see  If  he  Is  scheduled  for  this  evening.  Yes.  This 
committee  will  meet  at  nine  tonight,  or  Immediately  after 
the  dinner.  In  the  Ballroom  area. 

The  Committee  on  Cooperation  with  National  Student 
Organizations  Is  Chaired  by  Dean  Ray  Hawk  of  the  University 
of  Oregon. 

DEAN  HAWK  (Committee  on  Cooperation  with  National 
Student  Organizations):  Dean  Don,  and  Members,  we  will  meet 
tonight  at  nine  o'clock  In  the  North  Lake  Room;  and  we  will 
follow  this  on  Tuesday  with  a  luncheon  meeting. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  ANDERSON:  Thank  you. 

The  Committee  on  Fraternity  Relations  Is  Chaired 
by  Dick  Hansford  of  the  University  of  Akron.  Is  Dick 
Hansford  here? 

DEAN  NYGREEN:  He  Is. 
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VICE  PRESIDEIfT  ANDERSON:  Where  le  he?  Well, 
this  eoiBmlttee  will  neet  this  evening  In  the  Golf  Club 
Oval  Room. 


The  Committee  on  International  Exchange  of  Stu¬ 
dents  Is  Chaired  by  Dean  John  Netherton  of  the  University 
of  Chicago.  Is  John  Netherton  here?  This  coamilttee  will 
meet  tonight  In  the  Palm  Court.  Do  I  have  that  correct? 

DEAN  NYGREEN:  That  Is  right. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  ANDERSON:  The  Committee  on  Mem¬ 
bership  Is  Chaired  by  Dean  Jim  McLeod  of  Northwestern.  Jim. 

DEAM  McLEOD  (Committee  on  Membership):  The  Com¬ 
mittee  will  meet  In  Room  703  at  nine  o'clock,  or  limnedlately 
after  the  dinner. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  ANDERSON:  The  Committee  on  Place¬ 
ment.  Shorty  Nowotny  Is  not  present.  Dean  Dick  Hulet  Is 
acting  In  his  place.  Dick,  would  you  say  something  else 
about  the  Placement  activities? 

DEAN  HULET  (Committee  on  Placement):  Thank  you, 
Don.  The  Placement  Committee,  which  will  be  serving  as 
well  as  we  can  —  but  perhaps  not  nearly  as  well  as  Shorty 
Nowotny  might  do  —  will  be  functioning  tomorrow  and  Tuesday 
from  nine  a.m.  xmtll  five  p.m.  In  the  Sim  Deck,  Just  off  of 
the  Ballroom.  It  Is  Just  south  of  the  Ballroom.  In  order 
to  get  organized  —  and  I  hope  you  will  bear  with  the  com¬ 
mittee  for  a  time  because  we  will  be  In  a  state  of  disor¬ 
ganization  due  to  Shorty's  not  being  able  to  be  with  us, 
at  the  last  minute  —  the  committee  will  meet  at  3:30  In 
conjunction  with  the  social  hour.-  (Laughter)  That  Is,  I 
am  not  asking  you  to  give  up  your  social  hour,  but  we  will 
meet  In  conjunction  with  the  social  hour,  also  on  the  Sun 
Deck  of  the  Ballroom.  We  will  try  at  that  time  to  get 
somewhat  orgsmlzed. 

One  of  the  problems  which  we  must  overcome  Is 
the  fact  that  the  material  which  Shorty  had,  which  Is  so 
essential  to  the  work  of  the  Placement  Committee,  Is  In 
the  hands  of  one  Assistant  Dean  Mlghell  who  has  not  yet 
arrived.  So  we  will  be  operating  under  some  handicap,  but 
we  hope  very  much  to  be  able  to  serve  both  those  of  you 
who  are  Interested  In  finding  young  capable  people  to  add 
to  your  staff,  and  also  those  young  people  who  are  Inter¬ 
ested  In  associating  themselves  with  some  of  the  very 
capable  deans  who  are  In  attendance  here  today. 

So  we  will  try  our  best  to  muddle  along  emd  do 
what  we  can  In  Shorty  Nowotny 's  absence.  Thsmks,  Don. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  ANDERSON:  Thank  you. 
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The  ad  hoc  Committee  on  Student  Discussion  and  Ac- 
'tlon  on  Social  Issues  Is  Chaired  by  Dean  Ed.  Williamson  of  the 
Iftilverslty  of  Minnesota.  Ed,  do  you  want  to  say  something 
aloout  your  activities? 

DEAN  WILLIAMSON  (Committee  on  Student  Discussion 
and  Action  on  Social  Issues):  Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  suggested, 
‘tlilB  Is  a  temporary  committee  to  explore  the  desirability  and 
reaalblllty  of  a  longer  and  more  exhaustive  study  of  the  func- 
-tlons  performed,  or  desirable  functions  to  be  performed,  by 
student  personnel  administrators  with  regard  to  the  various 
fonns  of  expression  of  students,  with  regard  to  social  Is¬ 
sues  broadly  defined. 

I  suppose  the  kind  of  social  Issues  that  disturbs  us 
most,  which  probably  needs  continuous  re-examlnatlon,  are  the 
so-called  controversial  Issues.  Whether  there  are  any  left, 
after  you  subtract  "controversial”  I  do  not  know.  (Laughter) 

At  any  rate,  we  will  meet  tonight  and  we  hope  that 
those  of  you  who  are  Interested  In  this  topic  will  meet  with 
us,  cuid  arrive  at  some  kind  of  a  consensus  concerning  a  recom¬ 
mendation  to  the  executive  committee  for  action  at  a  later 
time. 

« 

VICE  PRESIDENT  ANDERSON:  Thank  you.  This  ad  hoc 
committee  Is  one  In  which  the  executive  committee  of  your 
association  has  taken  a  particular  Interest  this  year,  and  I 
am  sure  that  you  will  find  the  discussion  this  evening,  xmder 
Dean  Williamson's  direction,  a  most  stimulating  one.  Ed  does 
not  know  It,  but  your  meeting  Is  scheduled  for  the  Main  Din¬ 
ing  Room. 

Now,  have  I  neglected  any  of  the  Committees?  If 
not.  President  Duthrle  has  asked  that  I  indicate  to  you  that 
there  Is  no  committee  as  such  on  resolutions  for  this  Con¬ 
ference.  Members  of  the  association  wishing  to  present  reso¬ 
lutions  of  any  type  or  kind  should  present  them  through  the 
various  committees  and  commissions,  or  through  any  member  of 
the  Executive  Committee.  Theink  you. 

PRESIDENT  GUTHRIE:  The  Chairmen  of  Commissions 
will  be  presented  by  Vice  President  Carl  Grip. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  GRIP:  Thank  you.  Bill. 

The  Executive  Committee  has  been  here  for  a  couple 
of  days,  and  before  announcing  the  committee  chairmen,  I 
want  to  remark  that  I  am  always  Impressed,  having  once  been 
a  convention  chairman,  at  how  much  work  goes  into  this. 

Glen  Nygreen  eind  Carl  Knox  have  been  very  busy. 

This  reminds  me  of  an  experience  that  a  colleague 
of  mine  had  In  a  convention  once,  when  she  was  Chalrmaui  of 
the  International  Visitors  Committee.  She  received  a  letter 
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about  two  months  before  the  convention  asking  her  If  she 
would  kindly  address  a  letter  to  this  chap's  president.  As 
it  happened  he  was  a  dean  at  a  Middle  Eastern  University,  a. 
Moslem.  And  she  did  this.  She  wrote  a  very  persuasive 
letter  to  the  president,  and  she  very  shortly  received  a 
cablegram  from  the  dean  saying  that  he  was  coming  to  the 
convention.  The  president  had  given  him  the  money,  and  he 
was  bringing  four  wives.  He  did  not  explain  whether  the 
president  had  agreed  to  pay  for  the  four  wives.  He  asked 
her  to  get  accommodations  for  them. 

She  did  this.  She  used  a  routine  reservation 
form  and  sent  it  to  the  hotel  management.  The  next  day  she 
received  a  freintic  telephone  call  from  the  manager  of  the 
hotel.  He  said,  "Doctor,  I  run  a  decent  establishment." 

She  was  perplexed  until  he  told  her  what  he  was  referring 
to.  She  explained  the  situation  to  him  and  the  reason  for 
the  request.  She  told  him,  "Why  don't  you  quit  while  you're 
ahead.  He  really  has  seven  wives."  (Laughter) 

.He  arranged  the  housing  for  the  four  wives,  and  a 
few  days  later  a  cablegram  arrived  saying  that  the  dean  was 
not  bringing  four  wives,  but  only  two,  so  would  she  change 
the  accommodations. 

At  this  point  she  decided  that  rather  than  write 
to  the  hotel  manager,  she  had  better  call  him,  which  she 
did.  She  called  him  and  asked  him  to  change  the  accommo¬ 
dations.  He  said,  "What  kind  of  accommodations  should  I 
arrange  for?"  She  said,  "Why  don't  you  take  a  double  room 
and  put  a  cot  In  It."  (Laughter)  When  the  chap  arrived 
from  the  Middle  East,  It  turned  out  this  Is  not  what  you 
do  in  this  kind  of  a  case.  (Laughter) 

We  have  had  a  pretty  busy  year  with  our  Commis¬ 
sions  this  year,  and  before  getting  on  to  Introducing  the 
Commission  Chairmen,  I  would  like  to  point  out  something 
that  Don  Anderson  forgot  to  say,  and  that  is  that  there  are 
listed  in  the  prograim  members  of  each  commission.  It  Is 
hoped,  of  course,  that  all  of  these  members  will  attend  the 
commission  and  committee  meetings  at  their  designated  times. 

It  is  also  expected  that  each  member  who  Is  not  a 
member  of  a  commission  or  committee  will  select  a  group,  one 
of  these  groups,  which  he  would  like  to  work  with  and  attend 
one  of  these  meetings  --  that  is,  select  one  and  attend  the 
meeting  tonight,  and  the  subsequent  meetings.  This  Is  then 
not  only  an  Invitation  to  you  who  do  not  belong  to  a  com¬ 
mission  or  a  committee  at  the  moment  to  participate,  but  It 
is  an  urgent  request  that  you  do  so. 

Commission  I,  Professional  Relations,  Is  headed 
by  Jack  Clevenger.  Jack,  do  you  want  to  tell  where  you  are 
meeting  tonight? 
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DEAN  CLEVENGER  (Commission  I):  Glen,  you  have  a 
cheunge  In  our  meeting  room,  I  believe. 

DEAN  NYGREEN:  No,  you  are  all  set. 

DEAN  CLEVENGER:  All  set?  Okay.  That  Is  In  the 
Golf  Club  room. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  GRIP:  Pine.  This  Commission  has 
to  do  with  the  relations  with  other  professional  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  the  Inter- Association  Coordinating  Committee. 

Commission  II,  Professional  and  Legal  Principles 
and  Problems,  Is  headed  by  Dean  John  Hocutt  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Delaware.  This  Commission  has  been  working  on  the 
numerous  kinds  of  legal  problems  that  have  confronted  so 
many  of  us  In  the  past  year  or  two,  John  Is  not  here.  The 
reason  he  Is  not  here  Is  primarily  because  he  has  had  so 
many  court  appearances  himself  that  he  has  fallen  seriously 
behind  In  his  work,  and  this  Is  literally  true.  (Laughter) 

In  his  absence  he  has  asked  his  rlghthand  on  this 
Commission,  John  Gwln  of  Beloit  to  chair  the  meetings. 

John,  are  you  here?  Where  are  you?  Do  you  know  where  you 
are  meeting?  I  have  down  the  El  Pomar  Room. 

DEAN  GWIN:  That  Is  right.  The  only  reason  I  aim 
here  Is  so  that  I  can  get  away  from  the  lawyers.  (Laughter) 

VICE  PRESIDENT  GRIP:  Any  of  you  who  have  had  any 
trouble  with  the  courts  this  year  will  find  a  warm  welcome 
with  this  group. 

Commission  III  on  the  Development  and  Training 
of  Student  Personnel  Administrators,  one  of  our  older  Com¬ 
missions,  Is  headed  by  the  venerable  0.  D.  Roberts  of  Pur¬ 
due.  Where  are  you  meeting  tonight,  O.D.? 

DEAN  ROBERTS:  El  Pomar  B. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  GRIP:  Commission  IV  Is  engaged  in 
the  construction  of  Program  and  Practices  Evaluation  in¬ 
struments,  and  this  Is  headed  by  Cliff  Craven.  I  have  not 
seen  Cliff  yet.  Is  he  here?  We  have  down  that  they  will 
meet  In  the  Palm  Court.  Our  efficient  Chairman  has  re¬ 
minded  me  of  a  change  that  he  has  made.  The  Palm  Court 
room,  rather  them  the  room  that  Is  Indicated  in  your  pro¬ 
gram. 

Commission  V,  Relationships  with  the  Behavioral 
Sciences.  Mark  Smith,  are  you  In  the  audltoritim?  Mark  will 
be  here,  and  that  group  will  meet  In  the  Golf  Club  Copper 
Room. 


Commission  VI,  Student  Financial  Aids,  has  been 
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Chaired  this  year  by  Clark  Davis  of  Southern  Illinois  Uni¬ 
versity.  Clark  was  unable  to  make  the  meeting  this  year, 

I  think  this  Is  the  first  one  he  has  missed  In  about  twelve 
years.  In  his  absence  he  has  asked  Armour  Blackburn  to 
Chair  the  meetings.  Armour  will  not  arrive  vintll  sometime 
later  tonight,  and  the  meeting  at  nine  p.m.  tonight  will  be 
Chaired  by  William  Swartzbaugh  of  the  University  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  Bill,  are  you  In  the  room?  What  room  are  you  meet¬ 
ing  In  tonight? 

DEAN  SWARTZBAUGH:  The  Green  Room. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  GRIP:  The  Green  Room  here  In  this 
building.  All  right. 

Commission  VII,  Religious  Activities,  Is  very 
naturally  headed  by  the  gentleman  who  Is  sitting  at  my  right. 
Father  Victor  Yanltelll. 

FATHER  YANITELLI:  We  are  meeting  at  nine  o'clock 
In  the  North  Lake  Room.  Is  that  correct,  Glen? 

DEAN  NYGREEN:  That  Is  right. 

FATHER  YANITELLI:  I  would  Just  like  to  announce 
for  the  members  of  the  Commission  that  we  are  having  a  little 
orientation  meeting  at  six  o'clock.  I  hope  It  does  not 
Interfere  too  much  with  your  social  hour,  and  to  see  that  It 
really  does  not  Interfere  with  It,  Phil  Price  and  I  thought 
the  orientation  should  take  place  In  the  bar.  So  If  there 
Is  no — (Laughter) — If  there  Is  no  real  conflict  of  Interests 
there,  please  try  to  be  there.  (Laughter) 

VICE  PRESIDENT  GRIPt  I  think  If  some  of  you  other 
Chairmen  feel  this  Is  unfair  competition,  we  ought  to  give 
you  two  minutes  to  make  another  offer.  If  not,  that  Is  all 
of  the  Commission  Chairmen,  Mr.  President. 

PRESIDENT  GUTHRIE:  All  right.  I  remember.  It  was 
Jack  Stlbbs  who  called  a  meeting  In  his  room  and  was  reluct¬ 
ant  to  give  you  the  room  nxunber,  which  reminded  me  of  the 
girl  who  went  to  the  telegraph  office  and  wanted  to  send  a 
telegram  to  her  boy  friend,  at  which  point  the  clerk  said, 
"Who  Is  your  boy  friend?"  And  she  said,  "Isn't  that  a  per¬ 
sonal  question?"  (Laughter)  It  must  be  late.  (Laughter) 


We  have  a  number  of  announcements  that  need  to  be 
made.  I  think  I  would  like  to  call  next  on  the  Conference 
Chairman,  Glen  Nygreen  of  Kent  State  University,  and  there 
has  been  no  one  working  any  harder  than  Glen,  unless  It  Is 
perhaps  the  Secretary-Treasurer  of  this  organization,  who  a 
will  report  briefly.  First  the  Conference  Chairman,  Glen 
Nygreen. 


DEAN  NYGREEN:  Thank  you.  Bill.  I  ask  you  each  to 
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bear  with  me  while  I  make  a  number  of  explanations 


First  of  all,  on  behalf  of  the  hotel,  which  really 
is  blessed  with  mdst  cooperative  management,  I  am  asked  to 
apologize  to  each  and  every  one  of  you  who  were  inconvenienced 
today  by  difficulty  in  getting  into  your  rooms.  As  you  were 
able  to  see,  the  Easter  weekend  is  the  most  popular  weekend 
here,  with  families  who  come  with  their  children,  and  they 
are  not  at  all  anxious  to  leave  by  the  three  o'clock  check¬ 
out  time,  and  this  creates  a  problem  for  the  hotel.  I  trust 
you  are  all  being  taken  care  of  now. 

There  will  be  quite  a  number  come  in  later.  If 
there  should  be  a  temporary  delay,  I  beg  your  assistance  in 
explaining  it  to  the  people  who  come  late. 


This  meeting  this  aftemoon  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
Theater  replaces  a  traditional  opening  session  at  which  we 
have  Introduced  the  new  persons  here  for  the  first  time,  the 
Green  Rlbboners. 

The  work  of  the  association,  under  the  leadership 
of  our  most  recent  presidents,  has  progressed  at  such  a  rapid 
rate  that  each  and  every  one  of  us  feels  we  need  some  orien¬ 
tation,  and  thus  the  effort  to  have  you  meet  the  chairmen  of 
each  of  the  commissions  and  committees. 


At  five- thirty  p.m.  in  the  Ballroom  there  will  be 
a  reception  and  social  hour.  President  Guthrie  has  arranged 
a  short  receiving  line  so  that  you  may  shake  hands,  indi¬ 
vidually,  with  the  officers  of  the  Association.  We  ask  if 
you  won't  Just  say  a  gracious  word  of  greeting  as  you  go 
into  the  Ballroom  area.  There  will  be  pxanch  bowls,  etc., 
which  are  provided  by  the  Association,  and  there  will  be  — 
Vic,  if  you  will  forgive  me  for  crabbing  your  act  —  there 
will  be  attractive  waitresses  from  the  bar  next  door,  for 
those  of  you  who  have  business  with  them.  (Laughter)  "Be 
careful,"  says  Bill.  (Laughter) 


The  Conference  dinner  at  seven  o'clock  tonight 
in  the  main  dining  room  will  convene  approximately  on 
schedule.  Now,  what  this  meeins  is  that  the  dining  room  is 
open  to  visitors.  If  you  have  noticed  the  main  dining  room 
in  this  building,  it  is  on  two  levels.  The  larger  area,  or 
the  lower  level,  is  the  area  where  our  banquet  will  be  held, 
and  it  is  at  that  area  at  the  far  end  of  it.  Dean  Williamson, 
which  will  be  reserved  for  you  later  this  evening.  You  will 
not  be  bothered  by  anyone .  There  may  be  some  remaining 
guests  of  the  hotel  dining  at  the  upper  level,  but  they 
should  be  out  shortly  after  seven  o'clock. 


I  regret  that  there  are  some  changes  in  sites  of 
meetings.  Commission  IV  has  been  told  they  will  meet  in  the 
Palm  Court,  and  so  too  has  the  Committee  on  Intematlonal 
Exchange  of  Students.  The  Palm  Court  is  that  area  adjacent 
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to  the  stage  area  of  the  ballroom,  which  Is  ordinarily  a 
card  playing  and  recreation  area.  It  is  there  that  a  very 
comprehensive  book  exhibit  has  been  arranged  by  Dr.  Carl 
Knox  and  Bob  Crane  of  his  staff.  So  the  two  of  you,  one 
will  have  to  go  to  one  end  of  the  Palm  Court,  and  one  at 
the  other  end,  and  we  trust  you  will  be  able  to  arrange 
that  without  difficulty.  We  have  Just  a  few  too  many  groups 
to  meet  to  fit  in  everything. 

I  have  an  announcement  to  make  about  the  noon 
luncheon  tomorrow,  and  about  the  discussion  sessions  which 
follow.  The  topic  of  the  noon  Ivmcheon  on  Monday  is  the 
question  of  institutional  accreditation,  and  the  attention 
which  is  paid  to  student  personnel  work  as  a  part  of  that 
accrediting  procedure. 

Most  of  us  know  very  little  about  accrediting  pro¬ 
cedures,  emd  yet  this  is  something  which  is  of  vital  import¬ 
ance  to  student  personnel  administrators.  Dr.  Dewey  B.  Stult, 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  at  the  State  University 
of  Iowa,  has  prepared  and  will  bring  to  us  a  paper  which  I 
8un  sure  you  will  find  stimulating,  informative  and  provoca¬ 
tive. 


In  the  discussions  which  follow,  it  may  be  that 
you  will,  from  your  own  experience  and  your  own  concern,  and 
with  the  help  of  those  who  are  leading  the  discussions,  have 
much  to  bring  to  focus,  and  the  executive  committee  would  be 
delighted  to  have  from  you  any  discussions  of  concerns  in 
those  discussion  areas  which  you  wish  to  forward  to  the  exe¬ 
cutive  committee  for  future  development  and  action. 

If,  after  you  have  exhausted  your  Interest  in  that 
topic,  you  wish  to  turn  to  other  topics,  that  is  the  preroga¬ 
tive  of  the  individual  group. 

There  is  no  dinner  scheduled  on  Monday.  A  hospi¬ 
tality  hour  at  five  o'clock,  a  series  of  special  Interest 
meetings  for  those  who  want  to  follow  through  with  them.  At 
several  places  in  the  program  you  must  make  choices.  Monday 
evening  is  one,  with  three  competing  seminar  sessions,  each 
well  planned  with  prepared  papers,  and  I  regret  very  much 
that  no  one  of  us  can  be  at  all  three,  but  to  get  into  the 
program  the  things  you  said  you  wanted,  this  was  necessary. 

Similarly  on  Tuesday  noon  there  are  two  competing 
seminar  sessions.  I  should  like  to  explain  that  Seminar  4, 
entitled  "The  All-Purpose  Dean"  is  Intended  to  give  particu¬ 
lar  attention  to  the  professional  problems  of  the  deem  who 
must  do  everything,  who  does  not  have  a  staff  of  specialists 
on  whom  to  rely,  emd  we  shall  have,  under  the  discussion 
chairmanship  of  Desin  David  Robinson  and  the  presentation  of 
a  very  fine  paper  by  Dean  David  Harris,  a  chance  to  explore 
some  of  those  areas. 
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The  committees  listed  at  12:45  p.m.  on  Tuesday 
have  all  had  their  locations  changed,  every  one.  A  chart 
will  be  posted  and  will  be  in  the  registration  area,  rather 
bhan  take  your  time  now. 

I  come  now  to  the  Tuesday  evening  dinner.  There 
has  been  a  change  of  the  main  speaker,  and  at  the  request 
of*  your  President,  who  made  this  arrangement,  I  am  pleased 
to  announce  this.  Nearly  a  year  ago  President  Guthrie  ar¬ 
ranged  with  former  University  of  Minnesota  President,  James 
Lewis  Morrill,  now  Consultant  to  the  Ford  Foundation  with 
special  responsibility  for  relationships  with  International 
Universities,  that  he  should  come  and  be  with  us  tonight. 

We  \inderstood  when  this  was  done  that  commitments  to  the 
Ford  Foundation  might,  at  the  last  minute,  make  it  impossible 
for  him  to  be  with  us,  and  this  turned  out  to  be  the  case. 

Whereupon  our  Ingenius  President  arranged  a 
psychological  warfare  campaign,  aimed  at  getting  the  per¬ 
sonal  attention  of  Mr.  R.  Sargent  Shrlver,  who  has  been 
confirmed  as  the  responsible  administrative  officer  for  the 
Peace  Corps,  amd  with  his  help  we  have  coming  to  be  with  us 
as  our  banquet  speaker  on  Tuesday  night  Dr.  Albert  G.  Sims, 
Vice  President  of  the  HE,  the  Institute  for  International 
Education,  and  the  officer  confirmed  in  the  governments 
orgamlzation  of  the  Peace  Corps  responsible  for  all  Univer¬ 
sity  programs.  So  we  will  have  with  us  a  very  stimulating 
and  provocative  person  bringing  us  a  very  current  address. 

President  Nabrlt  of  Howard  University  will  be  with 
us  on  Tuesday  evening,  and  will  be  our  headline  speaker  on 
Wednesday  morning. 

Now  I  do  need  to  see  a  few  people  very  briefly, 
and  so  I  would  like  to  ask  if  Dean  Lawrence  Riggs,  Dean 
William  R.  Nester,  Dean  Jim  McElhaney,  and  Dean  Harry 
McCloseky  from  Loyola  University  of  Chicago,  would  meet  me 
down  here  at  your  front  right  comer  of  this  theater  im¬ 
mediately  after  this  meeting.  I  would  also,  at  their  con¬ 
venience,  like  to  speak  briefly  to  Don  Marsh  from  Wasme 
State  University,  Dean  Darold  Shutt  of  the  University  of 
Arizona,  and  also  John  Netherton  of  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  I  think  that  is  all.  Thank  you. 

PRESIDENT  GUTHRIE:  There  can  be  no  better  Job 
done  really  in  planning  for  this  Conference  than  that  which 
Glen  Nygreen  has  done,  and  we  are  very  grateful  to  him,  I  am 
sure,  each  and  every  one  of  us. 

We  have  the  same  kind  of  help  in  the  form  of  our 
Secretary-Treasurer  for  NASPA,  Dean  Carl  Knox,  who  will  make 
a  brief  secretary's  report  at  this  time. 

SECRETARY-TREASURER  CARL  W.  KNOX  (Report  of  NASPA 
Secretary):  Thanks,  Bill. 
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About  forty  minutes  ago  we  had  182  registered  for 
this  43rd  annual  conference.  I  am  In  my  44th  year  now,  and 
I  have  a  feeling  that  NASPA  Is  gaining  on  me.  (Laughter) 

I  hope  that  all  of  you  had  the  opportunity  to 
pick  up  a  copy  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary,  at¬ 
tached  to  which  Is  a  statement  concerning  the  state  of  our 
treasury. 


On  thet  report  our  membership  shows  as  344  four- 
year  degree  granting  Institutions.  I  can  report  right  now 
that  the  scene  has  changed.  We  have  four  additional  mem¬ 
bers,  so  that  total  Is  actually  348,  amd  there  are  several 
others  under  consideration. 

Our  treasury  does  show  reasonable  health,  and  we 
are  happy  about  It.  We  certainly  hope  that  In  the  next 
year,  and  In  the  future,  NASPA  cam  see  support  granted  to 
members  of  Its  commissions  and  committees,  as  well  as  to 
the  executive  committee,  for  travel,  for  getting  together 
through  the  course  of  the  year. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  welcome  suggestions, 
news  Items,  or  any  communications  which  any  Institutional 
representatives  or  participants  In  NASPA  might  care  to  send 
along. 

A  couple  of  points  upon  the  Conference  business 
of  the  Secretary.  This  year  we  are  prepared  with  a  limited 
service  pertaining  to  typing  amd  to  duplicating.  Now  for 
each  commission  and  committee  chairman  this  does  not  mean 
that  we  can  absorb  everything  you  might  like  to  have  us  do. 
We  would  be  happy  to  help  If  It  Is  at  all  possible.  There¬ 
fore  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  any  of  you  wishing  dupli¬ 
cating  service  or  limited  typing  service,  get  In  touch  with 
me,  between  meetings  around  the  registration  desk,  or  In 
Room  221. 

Now  another  service  which  we  are  proud  to  render 
and  are  happy  to  do  so.  From  here  on  out  we  will  be  happy 
to  cash  any  personal  checks  of  participants  In  this  Con¬ 
ference,  as  long  as  our  cash  holds  out.  It  Is  much  easier 
to  handle  the  paper  which  you  provide  us,  than  the  actual 
cash  amoxmts.  And  from  the  past  record,  which  would  show 
from  my  predecessors,  and  when  I  have  been  In  the  business, 
the  non-sufflclent  fund  checks  are  far  and  few  between; 
and  besides,  a  new  month  has  Just  gotten  vinder  way.  (Laugh¬ 
ter) 

One  last  word  about  this  book  exhibit.  Glen  men¬ 
tioned  it.  It  has  been  touched  upon  in  your  programs.  It 
Is  In  the  foyer  Just  off  the  ballroom,  and  I  would  be  happy 
for  you  to  take  a  look  at  this.  I  would  like  to  Just  give 
credit  where  credit  Is  due,  and  It  Is  not  "staff."  It  was 
actually  Bob  Crane's  project.  Bob  Is  a  yoving  man,  of 
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Qtiaker  backgTOxmd,  with  several  years  of  service  as  a 
Sergeant  In  the  Army  Engineers,  and  this,  I  submit.  Is  a 
pretty  fair  experience  picture  for  his  current  role  as  As¬ 
sociate  Dean  of  Men.  (Laughter)  Thsuik  you, 

PRESIDEJrr  GUTHRIE:  Thank  you,  Carl. 

Conference  Chairman  Glen  Nygreen  had  one  additional 
announcement  that  he  had  expected  to  make.  There  are  TOO 
a.m.  breakfast  meetings  tomorrow  morning  for  two  groups.  I 
am  sure  you  are  all  looking  with  expectation  to  the  7:30  a.m. 
breakfast  meeting.  (Laughter) 

First,  the  Progr2un  Evaluation  Committee,  which  Is 
listed  on  page  5,  will  meet  at  a  round  table  In  the  dining 
room,  at  breakfast  tomorrow  morning  at  7:30,  Second,  all 
committee  and  commission  chairmen  will  meet  with  the  officers 
of  the  Association  at  7:30  a.m.  In  the  North  Lake  Room  for 
breakfast  at  7:30  a.m. 

I  may  report  for  your  information  that  the  Secre¬ 
tary-Treasurer's  report,  which  has  been  put  in  mimeographed 
form  and  which  has  been  distributed  to  you,  has  been  received 
eind  accepted  by  the  executive  committee,  and  some  brief  men¬ 
tion  was  made  of  this  by  the  Secretary-Treasurer. 

There  are  some  announcements  and  statements  to  be 
made  by  the  Local  Conference  Chairman,  or  Host,  Dean  Juan 
Reid. 


DEAN  REID:  First  thing,  I  want  to  apologize  to 
you,  Glen,  and  to  Bill,  for  the  kind  of  weather  we  are  hav¬ 
ing  for  this  Conference,  (Laughter)  It  Is  a  kind  of  re¬ 
peat  performance  of  the  kind  of  weather  we  had  In  1952,  and 
I  think  the  absenteeism  at  that  time  ran  about  55  per  cent. 
(Laughter)  And  I  think  you  will  have  a  very  difficult  time 
If  this  continues  in  having  a  full  attendance  at  these  meet¬ 
ings. 


One  person  who  ceime  In  a  little  late,  I  would  like 
to  introduce.  Col.  Oflesch,  who  Is  In  the  back  of  the  room, 
has  given  us  a  great  deal  of  assistance  In  our  planning, 
particularly  with  the  arrangements  with  the  Air  Academy. 
Would  you  stand  up.  Col.  Oflesch?  Did  I  see  him  come  In, 
or  did  he  go  out  again?  I  think  he  went  out.  I  do  want  to 
pay  credit  to  him.  He  was  In  the  back  of  the  room  aind  he 
came  in  and  he  apparently  stepped  out  on  me. 

I  wish  the  ladies  present  would  be  sure  to  pay 
attention  to  page  12  on  your  program,  which  outlines  the 
ladies'  program.  Tomorrow  morning  at  9:30,  In  the  North 
Lake  Room,  which  Is  past  the  dining  room  —  you  have  to  go 
through  the  upper  dining  room  to  get  there  —  there  will  be 
a  get-together  meeting,  at  which  the  ladies  will  sign  up 
the  various  activities.  We  will  have  a  tour,  a  luncheon 
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and  a  tour  of  the  Air  Force  Academy  tomorrow,  so  be  sure  aind 
advise  your  wives  to  be  present.  I  am  sure  they  will  be 
Interested  in  this. 

Another  announcement  I  would  like  to  make  is  the 
spots  in  which  these  conference  rooms  are  located.  The 
North  Lake  Room,  as  I  have  described,  la  through  the  dining 
room;  and  the  Green  Room  is  also  through  the  dining  room. 

El  Pomar  A  euid  B,  you  must  go  out  the  front  entrance  of  the 
hotel,  and  go  around  the  shops,  to  the  El  Pomar  building, 
which  is  to  your  left,  and  to  the  north  of  the  hotel.  The 
Golf  Club,  we  have  two  meeting  rooms  located  in  the  Golf 
Club,  which  is  about  a  half  a  block  outside  of  the  hotel. 
Again,  you  will  have  to  go  out  either  the  mezzanine  entrance 
or  the  main  entrance  of  the  hotel. 

I  believe  that  is  all  we  have  at  the  present 

time. 

PRESIDENT  GUTHRIE:  There  are  a  number  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  people  present.  I  think  the  total  number  is  — 
there  are  182  distinguished  people  present.  There  was  some 
discussion  about  who  a  distinguished  person  is,  but  we  have 
straightened  that  out.  There  will  be  an  opportunity  for 
our  very  special  guests  to  be  Introduced  in  later  sessions. 
We  are  looking  forward  to  an  opportunity  in  the  social  hour 
at  5:30,  particularly  to  meet  the  wearers  of  the  Green  Rib¬ 
bon,  who  are  new  in  our  midst.  We  are  most  fortunate  to 
have  you  attend  the  session,  and  we  look  foi^ard  to  meeting 
you  in  person,  every  one  of  us  who  are  old  time  deans.  In 
spite  of  the  declaration  of  age,  I  doubt  whether  the  rest 
of  us  will  confess  our  ages,  but  we  have  been  in  Deans' 
work. 


There  are  a  number  of  wives  present,  and  this  is 
a  matter  of  great  Importemce  to  all  of  us.  I  think  it 
would  be  worth  our  taking  two  minutes  in  our  closing  hour 
here  to  Introduce  the  wives,  2md  I  think  it  would  be  ap¬ 
propriate  that  the  respective  husbands  do  so.  For  example, 
I  would  like  to  Introduce  Mrs.  Guthrie,  to  whom  I  have  made 
previous  reference.  My  wife  Jane,  in  the  back  of  the  room. 
( Applause ) 


May  I  ask  these  men  here  at  the  head  table  if  you 
will  Introduce  your  wives. 


DEAN  REID:  Will  Mrs.  Reid  please  stand.  The 
boss.  (AppJLause) 

PRESIDENT  GUTHRIE:  May  I  ask  you  then,  as  you 
find  yourselves  fortunately  accompanied  by  your  wife,  to 
Introduce  her. 

DEAN  JAMES  E.  DULL  (Georgia  Tech.):  I  would  like 
to  Introduce  Mrs.  Dull,  my  wife  Gay.  (Applause) 
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PRESIDENT  GUTHRIE:  The  Institution  —  will  you 
call  your  college  too. 

DEAN  MC  LEOD  (Northwestern  University):  May  I 
introduce  Mrs.  McLeod,  Louise,  from  Northwestern.  (Applause) 

DEAN  LOUCKS  (Florida  State  University):  This  is 
Mrs.  Loucks,  Florida  State  University,  Tallahassee.  (Ap¬ 
plause) 

DEAN  WILDY  (Kansas  State  University):  Mrs.  Wlldy, 
Kansas  State  University.  (Applause) 

DEAN  ORWIG  (Berea  College):  I  Introduce  Mrs. 

Orwig  from  Berea  College,  Berea,  Kentucky.  (Applause) 

DEAN  KIENDL  (University  of  Colorado):  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  Introduce  my  wife,  who  lives  in  colorful  Colo¬ 
rado,  Jean  Klendl.  (Applause) 

PRESIDENT  GUTHRIE:  Our  special  thanks  to  her  as 
part  of  the  Hospitality  team. 

DEAN  LEITH  (Lehigh  University):  I  would  like  to 
Introduce  in  absentia  Mrs.  Leith,  who  had  a  rough  trip, 
but  will  Join  the  party  later.  (Applause) 

PRESIDENT  GUTHRIE:  Give  her  our  very  best  wishes, 

DEAN  SWARTZBAUGH  (University  of  Pittsburgh):  If 
he  can  do  that,  I  can  do  this.  My  wife  was  last  seen  in  the 
company  of  the  son  of  Mylln  Ross  in  the  swimming  pool, 
(Laughter) 

PRESIDENT  GUTHRIE:  This,  to  whom  he  refers,  is 
Mrs.  William  Swart zbaugh. 

DEAN  HOUSE  (Newark  College  of  Engineering):  I 
would  like  to  introduce  Mrs.  House,  from  the  Newark  College 
of  Engineering.  (Applause) 

DEAN  ROSS  (Ohio  State  University):  Mrs,  Mylln  Ross 
and  son  Allan  are  both  present.  I  am  very  happy  to  present 
Mrs.  Ross.  (Applause) 

DEAN  HANNIGAN  (A  &  M  College  of  Texas):  Mrs. 
Hannigan  and  son  Thomas  are  both  in  the  swimming  pool  also. 
Texas  A  &  M. 


PRESIDENT  GUTHRIE:  We  are  not  asking  you  to  tell 
what  they  are  doing.  (Laughter)  This  may  slow  down  some 
of  the  introductions.  (Laughter) 


DEAN  CLIFFORD  (University  of  Vermont):  That  makes 
me  brave  enough.  All  the  way  from  Vermont,  Mrs.  Clifford  is 
with  me.  (Applause) 
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PRESlDEirr  GUTHRIE:  May  I  Just  add  that  all  of  the 
wives  are  Invited  to  attend  the  sessions.  This  includes  eon- 
mittee  meetings,  if  your  husband  is  so  inclined  —  or  let  me 
change  the  announcement.  Come  to  any  of  our  meetings,  with 
or  without  your  husbemd.  There  are  complications,  I  have 
found  already  (laughter)  but  the  meetings  are  all  open  to 
De2md  and  Deans'  wives,  and  we  hope  you  will  participate  in 
any  way  you  care  to  in  the  sessions  of  NASPA.  You  know  that 
you  also  have  a  ladles'  program,  page  12,  in  the  program. 

DEAN  SWARTZBAUGH:  Would  it  be  appropriate  to  move 
a  moment  of  silence  for  the  wives  who  could  not  attend. 
(Laughter  and  applause) 

PRESIDENT  GVTHRIE:  I  think  the  wives  who  are  not 
here  are  probably  muttering  to  themselves  at  home.  (Laugh¬ 
ter)  This  is  not  the  equivalent  of  prayer.  (Laughter) 

Is  thei*e  any  other  announcement  before  we  adjourn 
this  meeting  to  meet  again  at  five-thirty,  if  you  will  join 
us  in  the  reception  and  social  hour. 

Thank  you  for  coming. 

...  The  Conference  recessed  at  five  o'clock  ... 
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SUNDAY  DINNER  SESSION 
April  2,  1961 

The  Sunday  evening  Dinner  Session  convened  at  seven- 
five  o'clock.  Vice  President  Donald  K.  Anderson,  Dean  of  Stu¬ 
dents,  University  of  Washington,  presiding. 

CHAIRMAN  ANDERSON t  Nay  I  ask  you  to  take  your 
seats,  please.  If  I  may  have  your  attention  please.  Father 
Patrick  Ratterman  of  Xavier  University,  a  member  of  the  Exe¬ 
cutive  Committee  of  the  National  Association,  will  open  this 
opening  dinner  with  our  Invocation.  Father  Ratterman. 

REVEREND  P,  H.  RATTERMAN  (S.J.,  Dean  of  Men,  Xavier 
University):  Almighty  and  eternal  God,  we  thank  Thee  for  the 
opportunity  Thou  hast  given  us  to  meet  together  In  this  Con¬ 
ference  . 


In  Thy  providence  the  members  of  NASPA  gathered 
here  tonight  bear  a  tremendous  responsibility  for  the  forma¬ 
tion  and  direction  of  the  youth  of  our  nation.  And  we  must 
acknowledge  that  It  Is  our  most  serious  responsibility  — 
Indeed  the  final  measure  of  our  failure  or  success  —  to  help 
the  youth  of  America  to  commit  Itself  to  the  Qod-dlrected 
Ideals  Thou  shall  make  known  to  us. 

It  Is  with  deep  humility  and  a  profound  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  our  personal  Incompetence  for  the  responsibilities  we 
bear  that  we  approach  our  deliberations.  We  list  our  eyes  to 
Thee,  0  God,  for  guidance.  We  turn  our  hearts  to  Thee,  0  God, 
for  strength. 


Help  us  to  know  what  Is  true,  that  we  might  guide 
with  wisdom.  Help  us  firmly  to  grasp  what  Is  good,  that  we 
might  lead  with  courage,  and  so  fulfill  In  our  short  days 
the  obligations  we  bear  to  our  students  and  to  Thee.  Amen. 

...  Dinner  was  served  ... 


CHAIRMAN  ANDERSON;  May  I  have  your  attention 
please.  It  Is  rather  late  In  this  beautiful  Easter  day,  but 
I  am  still  going  to  try  to  lay  a  few  eggs  for  you.  (Laughter) 

Your  program  lists  this  session  as  the  opening 
dinner  of  the  43rd  Annual  Conference  of  NASPA.  Two  things 
about  this  meeting.  It  seems  to  me,  are  distinctive.  One 
Is  that  this  Is  one  of  the  rare  occasions  on  which  this  As¬ 
sociation  has  met  In  the  middle  west.  This  I  can  say  for 
those  of  us  from  farther  west.  Is  an  appreciated  fact,  since 
It  brings  us  a  thousand  miles  closer  to  our  homes. 


The  second  distinctive  thing  about  this  particular 
session  Is  that  this  Is  probably  the  last  annual  opening 
dinner  of  NASPA.  Some  of  you  may  recall  that  at  our  meeting 
In  Columbus  a  year  ago  I  had  the  honor  of  presiding  at  a 
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session  for  the  new  deans.  According  to  your  criticisms  of 
that  program  this  was  promptly  eliminated.  (Laughter)  So 
next  year  I  assume  that  there  will  be  no  opening  dinner. 
(Laughter)  I  would  feel  hurt  about  this.  If  It  were  not 
for  the  fact  that  I  am  a  rather  well  adjusted  personality 
(laughter),  which  I  heard  described  the  other  day  as  a  per¬ 
son  who  csun  make  the  same  mistake  twice  and  not  get  very 
nervous  about  It.  (Laughter) 

The  Job  of  a  presiding  officer  Is  a  fairly  simple 
one.  I  gather  that  It  Is  not  my  Job  to  bore  you  with  old 
stories  and  long  speeches,  but  merely  to  Introduce  others 
who  will.  (Laughter)  As  I  see  It,  I  have  three  functions 
here.  One,  to  Introduce  the  people  previously  described  as 
distinguished  at  the  head  table.  Secondly,  as  Glen  Nygreen's 
letter  to  me  Indicated,  that  I  should  "get  us  off  to  a  really 
good  start."  And  finally,  to  introduce  our  host  Dean,  who 
will  Introduce  the  speaker  of  the  evening. 

To  my  first  task  I  will  then  address  myself.  Your 
head  table  tonight  represents  the  executive  committee  of 
NASPA.  Let  me  then  begin  emd  Introduce  these  people.  I 
have  been  asked  to  ask  you  to  withhold  your  applause . 

Father  Ratterman  suggests  something  that  may  relieve  your 
frustration  In  this  regard,  that  you  give  one  clap  for 
each  as  he  rises,  and  then  restrain  yourselves  until  they 
have  all  stood.  (Laughter)  Shall  we  try  this?  (Laughter) 

...  Introduction  of  officers  and  distinguished  guests 
at  the  Speaker's  Table  ... 

CHAIRMAN  ANDERSON:  I  made  one  error  In  going 
through  this  group.  I  Introduced  Bill  Guthrie  as  President 
of  the  Association.  I  should  have  said  "Assistant  to  the 
President."  The  real  boss  of  the  association  Is  Mrs. 

Guthrie.  Would  you  please  stand?  (Applause  as  Mrs. 

Guthrie  arose)  Bill,  I  am  sure,  will  rebut  this  point  In 
his  speech  tomorrow,  and  he  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
do  so  at  that  time.  However,  I  would  caution  you  to  be¬ 
ware  of  any  man  who  brags  about  being  boss  In  his  own  home, 
since  he  Is  likely  to  lie  about  other  things  too.  (Laugh¬ 
ter) 

Some  other  lovely  ladles  Immediately  before  us, 

Mrs.  Juan  Reid,  the  wife  of  our  host.  Mrs.  Reid.  (Ap¬ 
plause)  Mrs.  Knox,  the  wife  of  our  Secretary-Treasurer. 
(Applause)  And  Mrs.  Weaver,  the  wife  of  the  President- 
Designate.  (Applause)  I  am  looking  for  Joyce  May,  who 
keeps  Carl  Knox  In  line,  and  In  turn  keeps  us  In  line.  Is 
Joyce  May  here?  She  Is  the  real  wheel  of  wheels  In  this 
organization,  and  I  would  like  all  of  us  to  give  her  a 
hand,  which  perhaps  we  will  get  to  do  at  another  time. 

Now  as  Glen  puts  It,  "to  get  this  Conference  off 
to  a  really  good  start"  this  Is  quite  a  Job,  actually. 
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since  he  told  me,  or  told  the  Executive  Committee  yesterday 
'that  we  were  to  cut  down  on  the  off-color  stories  at  these 
conferences,  which  has  been  something  traditional,  I  think, 
with  NASPA.  He  indicated  that  there  were  to  be  ladles  pres¬ 
ent.  Now  I  do  not  know  what  the  implications  of  this  are, 
for  some  of  the  wives  who  have  been  following  these  Con¬ 
ferences  for  a  number  of  years.  (Laughter) 

I  am  going  to  let  Mrs.  Guthrie  take  this  up  direct¬ 
ly  with  Glen.  (Laughter)  For  my  own  part,  there  will  be  no 
pornography.  (Laughter)  You  have  all  heard,  I  am  sure,  of 
the  maiden  lady  returning  from  Prance,  going  through  Customs, 
who  was  asked  by  the  Customs  officer,  "Do  you  have  any 
pornographic  pictures?"  And  she  drew  herself  up  and  said, 
"Sir,  I  don't  even  own  a  pomograph."  (Laughter) 

It  is  a  good  bet,  I  would  say,  that  perhaps  our 
speaker  this  evening,  and  perhaps  other  speakers  during  the 
course  of  this  Conference,  will  make  reference  to  our  chang¬ 
ing  world.  This  is  a  pretty  safe  thing  to  do,  because  you 
can  take  off  in  any  direction  from  this  kind  of  a  remark. 

In  setting  the  stage  for  this  43rd  Conference,  I 
would  Just  briefly  like  to  refer  to  our  changing  world.  Some 
of  you  smiled  at  least  when  I  referred  to  this  as  a  mld- 
westem  conference,  or  a  mid-western  location.  Actually,  if 
I  might  say  so,  this  is  an  eastern  location,  to  one  who  lives 
in  the  west.  I  have  children  who  grew  up  on  the  shores  of 
Puget  Sound,  and  who  dream  from  time  to  time  of  coming  east 
to  Colorado  or  Wyoming  to  be  cowboys,  which  is  literally  true, 
and  you  know  it  is  literally  true  now  with  the  changing 
United  States  that  this  location  is  something  in  the  nelgh- 
bortiood  of  1,000  miles  south  zmd  east  of  the  geographical 
center  of  our  nation.  With  the  addition  of  the  states  of 
Alaska  and  Hawaii  to  our  Union,  the  geographical  center  of 
the  United  States  has  now  moved  to  a  point  some  90  miles  off 
the  Washington  coast.  (Laughter) 

By  cheating  Just  a  little  bit,  I  can  get  this  geo¬ 
graphical  center  in  my  home  state,  at  a  point  some  35  miles 
northwest  of  the  city  of  Spokane.  This  is  a  geographical 
fact  of  our  cheinglng  world. 

But  leaving  this  geographical  sleight  of  hand,  I 
would  suggest  to  you  that  we  live  also  in  a  chcinglng  world  of 
education,  changing  in  many  directions.  But  despite  the 
changing  needs  and  directions  and  scope  of  education,  I  think 
we  cim  say,  and  I  certainly  hope  we  can  still  say,  particu¬ 
larly  for  a  group  such  as  this,  that  the  geographical  center 
of  higher  education  has  not  cheinged,  and  that  our  center  of 
gravity  in  higher  education  is  still  the  undergraduate  stu¬ 
dent.  Thus,  I  think  it  is  particularly  appropriate  that  our 
speaker  at  this  opening  session  is  a  man  who  devotes  himself 
and  his  energy,  and  those  of  his  institution,  primarily  to 
the  care  and  feeding  of  the  \indergraduate . 
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To  IntiXKluce  him,  I  want  to  call  upon  our  good 
friend  and  host  de£m,  and  a  member  of  the  Executive  Coam±t~ 
tee  of  NASPA,  Dean  Juan  Reid  of  Colorado  College.  (Applause) 

DEAN  JUAN  J.  REID  (Colorado  College):  Our  apeakex* 
tonight  Is  Dr.  Louis  T.  Benezet,  President  of  Colorado  Col¬ 
lege.  Since  we  are  breaking  all  precedent,  I  thought  I  would 
violate  the  first  principle  of  Introducing  a  speadcer, 
give  you  his  name  right  at  the  vejry  beginning. 

I  will  also  violate  another  principle  In  that  I 
will  not  give  you  a  long  list  od  degrees  and  conalttee  ap¬ 
pointments,  and  organizations  on  which  he  has  served,  be¬ 
cause  I  will  assure  you  It  Is  a  long  and  very  Impressive 
list,  and  I  happen  to  know  that  he  picked  up  his  sixth  honor- 
airy  degree  Just  about  a  week  or  so  ago  at  Knox. 


I  feel  that  all  of  us,  when  we  Judge  a  man  In  the 
educational  world,  we  want  to  Judge  him  by  the  true  meastire 
of  success,  his  achievements.  I  am  sure  that  all  of  you 
recognize  Dr.  Benezet  as  the  major  spokesman  for  private 
liberal  arts  education  In  America.  I  think  this  was  evi¬ 
denced  last  year  when  the  Association  of  American  Colleges 
selected  him  as  their  keynote  speaker  last  summer. 

In  addition,  those  of  you  who  might  have  tuned  In 
the  TV  sets  at  3:30  this  afternoon,  as  well  as  last  Sunday, 
might  have  seen  him,  of  course,  on  video  tape  on  a  program 
"The  College  Bowl"  which  Is  sponsored  by  General  Electric, 
on  which  he  was  representing  the  liberal  arts  Institutions 
In  the  matter  of  Increased  enrollments,  along  with  Father 
Hesburgh  of  Notre  Dame,  and  Dr.  Phillips  from  Bates. 

At  Colorado  College  we  like  to  measure  our  Presi¬ 
dents  by  what  they  do  at  Colorado  College.  I  can  assure  you 
that  Dr.  Benezet  has  been  responsible  for  dramatic  changes  In 
our  college.  We  expected  this  because  he  had  also  made  a 
marvelous  record  at  Allegheny  College,  where  he  served 
previous  to  coming  to  Colorado  College. 

I  think  all  college  presidents  like  to  think  If 
they  can  Increase  faculty  salaries.  If  they  can  Improve  the 
physical  plaint.  If  they  can  Improve  the  caliber  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  If  they  can  Improve  the  standards  of  admission  —  thesa 
are  four  things  that  they  would  look  at  first,  and  these  are 
the  four  areas  In  which  we  have  seen  a  rapid  change  In  ow 
college  upward,  and  which  I  think  has  given  us  a  real  place 
of  distinction  as  a  small  liberal  arts  college  In  America. 

I  also  want  to  tell  you  Deans  that  President 
Benezet  also  Is  capable  of  doing  a  little  deanlng  on  occa¬ 
sions  when  he  feels  It  Is  his  prerogative. 

Dr.  Benezet.  (Applause) 
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DR.  LOUIS  T.  BENEZET  (President,  Colorado  College; 
"The  Educated  Man  and  National  Goals"):  Thank  you  very  much, 
Juan. 

Some  reference  has  been  made  to  the  fact.  Ladles 
and  Gentlemen,  that  I  have  been  at  this  Job  a  few  years,  and 
I  have.  This  finishes  my  thirteenth  year  at  this  kind  of 
Job,  and  as  I  look  over  this  list  of  distinguished  Deans  of 
Students  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  and  as  I 
think  of  what  I  know  about  Deans  of  Students,  and  the  way 
they  wield  Influence,  and  also  the  way  they  can  quietly  and 
patiently  analyze  and  criticize  their  colleagues,  I  wonder 
how,  after  thirteen  years,  I  ever  got  Into  a  trap  like  this. 
(Lavighter) 


I  think  your  opening  dinner  should  be  an  occasion 
of  some  merriment  and  Joy.  As  to  the  particular  level  of 
stories,  I  would  not  vouch,  because  I  happen  to  travel  with 
college  presidents,  and  1  know  the  level  of  their  stories. 
(Laughter)  But  I  do  not  consider  myself  a  Jokester,  and  so 
It  probably  Is  a  pretty  good  guess.  Dean  Anderson,  that  If 
you  thought  that  this  was  going  to  be  the  final  opening  din¬ 
ner,  that  I  will  cinch  that  for  you.  (Laughter) 

In  fact,  when  I  saw  that  you  were  going  to  have  a 
social  hour  of  an  hour  and  a  half  1  knew  1  was  sunk.  (Laugh¬ 
ter) 

But  there  are  some  consolations,  because  as  I  read 
over  your  list  of  impressive  Deans  here  and  there,  on  com¬ 
mittees,  serving  to  set  the  fate  of  student  personnel  poli¬ 
cies  throughout  our  coxmtry,  I  can  see  a  few  names  that  I 
"knew  when".  I  can  see  a  few  even  to  whom  I  tried  to  teach 
college  administration  about  fifteen  years  ago.  In  the  days 
before  I  was  an  administrator,  and  therefore  knew  Just  how 
to  teach  It.  (Laughter) 


I  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  a  good  many  of  you 
other  deans  In  this  context  and  In  other  contexts,  so  per¬ 
haps  you  will  bear  with  me. 

I  do  feel  a  responsibility  since  Host  Dean  Reid  — 
that  Is  a  new  title.  Juan  has  a  few  titles  himself,  but  I 
like  that  one.  Host  Dean  Reid,  and  1  think  we  will  use  It 
back  on  the  campus.  (Laughter)  Host  Dean  Reid  did  not  ful¬ 
fill  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  functions.  Let  me  officially 
welcome  you  to  the  Colorado  Springs  region,  which  according 
to  our  compass  Is  slightly  west  of  the  middle  west,  and  to 
say  that  although  we  apologize  for  this  somewhat  wlntery  day 
today  (a  poor  example  of  what  we  can  give  you) ,  we  hope  the 
weather  will  Improve.  (Laughter) 

I  trust  that  you  will  have  occasion  to  get  around 
the  town  and  enjoy  some  of  the  things  outside  the  hotel,  al¬ 
though  there  Is  a  good  deal  right  here  to  enjoy,  as  you  may 
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have  already  discovered. 

I  can  remember  a  conference  of  some  very  distin¬ 
guished  physicians  and  surgeons  some  years  ago,  and  I  found 
that  they  were  adjourning  all  of  their  small  executive  ses¬ 
sions  up  to  a  place  in  Colorado  Springs  called  the  House  of 
Oscar,  which  turned  out  to  be  Colorado  Springs'  last  sur¬ 
viving  burlesque  house.  I  do  not  recommend  that,  since  it 
is  no  longer  surviving,  but  there  are  other  places  which 
you  can  undoubtedly  discover,  if  you  will  consult  any  Dean 
of  Men  or  student  within  fifty  miles  who  lives  here. 
(Laughter) 


I  hope  you  will  have  a  chance  to  take  in  some  of 
our  mountain  country.  I  want  to  recommend,  for  Instance, 
that  we  have  a  very  fine  zoo'  up  on  the  hill.  Just  a  mile  or 
so  southwest  of  here.  I  was  up  there  today  with  two  of  my 
several  children.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  will  be  entirely 
a  vacation  for  you,  because  some  of  the  antics  in  the  monkey 
house  will  scarcely  be  a  novelty  for  Deans  of  Students. 
(Laughter)  But  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  go  into  the  ad¬ 
joining  room  you  will  see  a  great  big,  huge,  shaggy,  beetle- 
browed,  and  very  sedentary  orai^utan  that  might  remind  you  of 
one  or  two  presidents  you  might  have  worked  for.  (Laughter) 

I  was  given  the  title  "The  Educated  Man  and  Na¬ 
tional  Goals."  I  think  that  is  a  very  poor  title,  and  I  cim 
sure  I  am  not  going  to  do  Justice  to  it,  so  I  am  going  to 
talk  about  what  I  do  feel  strongly  about,  and  that  is, 
strangely  enough,  the  work  of  Deans  of  Students  on  the  cam¬ 
pus  in  conjunction  with  the  academic  personnel,  because  af¬ 
ter  thirteen  years  in  this  Job,  I  still  have  a  foolish  and 
naive  hope  that  we  are  going  to  get  together  one  day  on  the 
real  Job  of  educating  the  student,  as  Dean  Anderson  so  neat¬ 
ly  apostrophled  the  spirit  of  this  meeting,  and  I  hope  you 
did  hit  it  on  the  nose,  Mr.  Anderson. 

So  here  we  go  —  and  I  am  going  to  get  through  it 
as  quickly  as  I  caui,  because  I  know  the  real  convention 
starts  after  the  meetings. 

THE  EDUCATED  MAN  AND  NATIONAL  GOALS 


The  story  of  evolution  is  in  part  a  story  of  van¬ 
ishing  species.  When  climatic  changes  or  new  natural  ene¬ 
mies  occur,  certain  types  of  animals  find  existence  no 
longer  possible  and  they  disappear.  Occasionally,  however, 
a  species  will  defy  predictions  and  either  through  determi¬ 
nation  or  luck  will  manage  to  survive.  In  recent  decades 
man  himself  out  of  humane  Interest  has  taken  steps  to  rescue 
certain  embattled  species  from  extinction.  Such  is  the  case 
of  the  American  bison  and  the  whooping  crane.  Such  is  the 
case  also  with  the  Dean  of  Men. 


Presonnel  articles  some  twenty  years  ago  featured 
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t;hls  theme  of  the  vanishing  Dean  of  Men.  That  was  the  era 
when  professional  coxmsellng  centers  were  coming  Into  their 
own  and  when  student  government  was  at  a  high  point  In  Its 
periodic  cycle.  Universities  were  becoming  large;  efficiency 
surveys  were  producing  fancy  new  titles  for  coor*dinatlng  ad¬ 
ministrative  officers.  We  saw  the  creation  of  Directors  of 
Student  Affairs,  Coordinators  of  Student  Activities,  and  Vice 
Presidents  for  Student  Personnel.  The  poor  old  Dean  of  Men 
lost  face. 


Then  came  World  War  II  when  deans  of  men  wrapped 
their  sorrows  up  In  their  Navy  raincoats  and  followed  their 
departing  men  students  overseas,  or  at  least  to  Newport, 
Rhode  Island.  (Laughter)  After  the  War  the  main  task  of 
men's  student  personnel  became  to  fill  out  forms  for  PL  3^6 
and  16,  plus  the  practical  task  of  cramming  veterans  Into 
every  structure  which  might  charitably  be  called  a  dormitory. 

The  patience  required  In  this  marvelously  hectic 
era  may  have  been  what  saved  the  Dean  of  Men.  When  nobody 
else  would  sit  up  all  night  with  the  Veteran's  Trailer  Coun¬ 
cil,  or  write  ten  letters  to  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
locate  a  missing  subsistence  check,  the  Dean  filled  the  bill. 
He  is  with  us  still,  smd  he  Is  likely  to  stay.  My  guess  Is, 
moreover,  that  his  function  Is  going  to  Increase.  And  I  use 
that  Dean  of  Men  generlcally,  if  you  please,  since  I  am 
getting  to  be  old  fashioned  In  student  personnel.  My  guess 
Is  his  fvinction  is  going  to  Increase  for  we  have  moved  away 
from  the  pre-War  era  when  students  wanted  to  make  a  big 
thing  of  running  their  own  campus  life,  their  organized 
campus  life. 

The  student  of  the  30 's  saw  his  campus  as  a  social 
laboratory  which  could  contribute  as  much  to  his  education 
as  his  classes  did.  Personnel  deans  began  to  appear  ex¬ 
pendable.  Today  students  seem  more  Interested  in  serious 
study  per  se.  Student  government  becomes  a  matter  of  minimal 
campus  housekeeping.  It  Is  a  marvelous  thing  for  me  to  read 
the  minutes  of  the  executive  council* of  our  student  govern¬ 
ment.  They  have  it  down  to  a  science.  Every  argument  Is  re¬ 
duced  to  one  sentence  and  they  adjourn  at  about  4:30  p.m. 
having  convened  at  4:00.  I  think  we  could  learn  from  them. 

Student  activities  such  as  athletics,  band,  and 
chorus  are  less  and  less  spontaneous  expressions  of  extra¬ 
curricular  interest  and  more  and  more  contract  arrangements. 
In  which  a  given  high  school  senior  Is  hired  by  means  of  a 
binding  scholarship  to  sing,  play,  run  halfback,  or  report 
for  the  newspaper.  These  Indentured  servants  are  then 
supervised  by  similar  adult  specialists  representing  the 
college,  whether  It  be  the  coach,  the  Journalism  teacher,  or 
the  band  director.  The  scholarship  student  no  longer  comes 
and  Invests  In  educational  opportunities  and  expresses  his 
Interests  as  various  activities.  He  sells  his  particular 
services  for  some  purpose  the  Institution  determines  to  be 
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In  its  own  Interest.  Student  life  on  canpus  has  assianed  the 
note  of  business  and  specialism  like  most  American  life;  and 
the  student  as  readily  accepts  college  officers  to  regulate 
his  social  existence  --  up  to  a  point  of  course  --  as  to  en¬ 
gage  and  direct  his  campus  activities.  This  too  has  helped 
put  the  deem  of  men  back  In  business. 

I  describe  these  developments  not  cynically  but 
objectively  as  they  are  typically  occurring  on  the  large 
ceunpuses  of  America:  those  units  of  from  ten  to  thirty 
thousemd  students  which  almost  Inevitably  will  become  the 
norm  for  college  life  In  the  decades  ahead.  On  the  smaller 
campuses  there  Is  still  some  spontaneity  of  student  Initia¬ 
tive  In  campus  life,  but  there  too  the  trend  la  down.  In 
favor  of  class  room  study.  The  campus  no  longer  circum¬ 
scribes  his  dally  world;  that  was  changed  by  the  auto. 

With  emother  trend  pointing  toward  all -year- round 
college  attendance  and  a  degree  in  three  years,  campus  com¬ 
munity  Is  due  for  further  Inroads.  I  may  be  exaggerating  or 
at  least  ahead  of  myself  In  these  predictions;  but  my  belief 
is  that  campus  community  life.  In  which  students  seriously 
Involve  themselves  In  the  role  of  stockholder  and  active 
citizen,  will  gradually  become  more  and  more  routinlzed  and 
regulated . 

In  its  place  we  shall  have,  as  we  now  have  to  a 
considerable  degree,  aggregations  of  young  people  pursuing 
Individual  courses  toward  degrees  as  efficaciously  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Typically  perhaps,  the  Idealism  which  they  still  have, 
and  which  I  believe  all  youth  has  ever  had  and  will  always 
have.  Is  rallied  around  causes  beyond  the  campus,  such  as 
the  current  Peace  Corps. 

As  an  old-fashioned  believer  In  the  social  labo¬ 
ratory  of  the  campus,  I  am  somewhat  saddened  by  these  trends. 
But  they  are  coming  and  they  will  place  upon  us  the  ad¬ 
ministrators  new  kinds  of  responsibility.  They  will  require 
us  much  more  subtly  and  persistently  than  before  to  carry 
our  "personnel ling"  --  that  dreadful  word  --  Into  the  Inner 
world  of  each  student.  Since  the  growing  size  of  student 
bodies  is  making  this  difficult  to  the  point  of  Impractica¬ 
bility,  we  have  quite  a  chore  ahead.  If  we  are  going  to  make 
the  emphasis  of  our  work  hereafter  the  Inner  world  of  each 
student,  the  inner  educational  problem. 

The  solution  I  propose  may  lie  In  a  new  order  of 
agreement  among  administrators  and  professors  as  to  the  full 
purpose  of  college.  This  should  reflect  an  agreement  we  do 
not  now  hold  concerning  the  relations  of  academic  purpose  to 
student  purpose  and  In  turn  to  national  purpose.  So  we  at 
last  arrive  to  the  title  of  my  paper. 

On  my  desk  as  I  put  down  these  thoughts  are  the 
reports  of  three  separate  projects  on  national  goals.  Some 
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of  the  goals  discussed  point  to  concrete  objectives  such  as 
"to  win  the  cold  war,"  which  Is  a  reasonable  enough  Idea. 
Others  go  deep  Into  the  fabric  of  American  life  and  even 
beyond  Into  a  re-thlnklng  of  the  American  Dream.  The  Presi¬ 
dent's  Commission  on  National  Goals,  whose  report  was  pub¬ 
lished  last  November,  reminds  us  of  these  goals,  among 
others: 


"The  status  of  the  Individual  must  remain  our 
primary  concern." 

"...  Respect  for  the  Individual  means  respect  for 
every  individual  ...  equal  rights  before  the  law  and  an 
equal  opportunity  to  vote  and  hold  office,  to  be  edu¬ 
cated,  to  get  a  Job,  and  to  be  promoted  when  qualified, 
to  buy  a  home,  to  participate  fully  In  community  af¬ 
fairs." 


"It  Is  the  responsibility  of  men  and  women  in 
every  walk  of  life  to  maintain  the  highest  standards 
of  integrity." 


"Man  has  never  been  an  island  unto  himself  . . . 

A  basic  goal  for  each  American  Is  to  achieve  a  sense 
of  responsibility  as  broad  as  his  world-wide  concerns 
2ind  as  compelling  as  the  dangers  and  opportunities  he 
confronts. " 


Well  now,  my  purpose  In  reviewing  some  of  these 
noble  phrases  is  not  to  question  them,  but  rather  to  say: 
Does  It  seem  strange  to  you  that  goals  like  these  should 
require  restatement  In  a  nation  whose  founding  on  such 
principles  we  celebrate  as  perhaps  the  most  Idealistic  move 
In  human  history?  And  coming  closer,  does  It  not  seem  queer 
that  In  a  country  of  two  thousand  colleges  and  universities, 
many  founded  by  religious  groups,  we  should  need  a  commis¬ 
sion  on  national  goals,  with  the  tacit  confession  that  we 
have  not  ta\ight  those  goals  in  these  colleges?  Strange  or 
not,  such  Is  the  state  of  affairs  In  America  and  American 
higher  education  In  the  year  196I,  after  325  years  of  higher 
education  In  America. 

Our  colleges,  true  enough,  do  not  lack  purposes. 
The  catalogs  are  full  of  them;  our  presidents  ring  them  out 
each  fall  at  Opening  Convocation  and  then  bring  In  august 
citizens  at  Commencement-time  to  assure  the  graduates  that 
the  puiTposes  have  been  fulfilled.  We  congratulate  ourselves 
that  we  work  for  an  enterprise  that  yearly  produces  such 
noble  results. 

But  after  15  years  in  college  administration  I  am 
no  more  convinced  than  ever  I  was  that  we  are  mcinaglng  to 
fulfill  more  than  a  small  percentage  of  some  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  objectives  which  fill  our  catalogs  and  speeches.  I 
believe  we  still  are  succeeding  mainly  In  producing  fairly 
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literate,  agreeable,  and  hardworking  young  men  and  women  who 
go  out  to  carve  secure  and  reasonably  ego-satlsfylng  careers 
for  themselves.  For  a  technical  or  a  professional  college 
this  might  be  enough  although  such  schools  also  usually  in¬ 
clude  broad  Intellectual  and  even  character  alms  as  well  as 
alms  for  professional  training.  For  college  programs  based 
on  liberal  arts,  our  preoccupation  with  career-training  is 
a  yearly  defeat.  And  If  I  serve  another  15  years  In  college 
administration  (for  my  sins,  no  doubt),  I  hope  that  I  never 
become  complacent  about  that  yearly  defeat  In  so  much  empha¬ 
sis  upon  career  training. 

If  we  are  to  take  national  goals  seriously  --  and 
the  pressure  of  competing  political  systems  around  the  world 
leaves  us  no  choice  In  this  --  then  we  are  going  to  have  to 
take  our  college  machinery  back  Into  the  workshop.  When  we 
get  there  we  may  find,  I  believe,  three  pre-existing  obstacles 
to  the  production  of  college  graduates  who  more  truly  reflect 
broad  and  deep  goals.  I  had  seven  years  serving  a  Methodist 
college  and  I  picked  up  the  Methodist  sermon’s  three  points, 
I'm  afraid.  These  obstacles  are  specialism,  anxiety,  and 
ennui.  I  shall  attribute  them  respectively  to  professors, 
students,  and  administrators  --  the  latter  Including,  if  you 
please,  deans  of  students. 

They  say,  one  way  to  keep  an  after-dinner  audience 
awake  Is  to  Insult  them.  (Laughter) 

By  specialism  I  mean  the  love  that  every  professor 
has  for  his  subject.  Human  progress  would  stop  short  with¬ 
out  such  a  love:  It  produces  the  scholar,  the  artist,  and 
the  teacher.  When  love  of  subject,  however,  keeps  a  profes¬ 
sor  to  the  singleminded  goal  of  turning  out  all  students  as 
little  professors  In  his  Image,  It  gets  In  the  way  of  liberal 
education.  To  produce  more  professors  Is  part  of  the  re¬ 
quirement  of  colleges  today;  but  It  is  only  a  part  and  a 
part  that  should  not  be  allowed  to  block  the  rest. 

Students,  afterall,  are  easy  targets  for  special¬ 
ism.  Their  insecure  nature  at  that  age  demands  a  kind  of 
label.  The  status  of  belonging  to  a  subject:  of  presenting 
one's  self  as  a  physics  major  or  a  pre-med  —  this  is  a  real 
and  comforting  thing.  It  Is  more  compelling  than  presenting 
one's  self,  for  Instance,  as  a  student  Interested  In  ideas. 

Can  you  Imagine  a  more  fatal  statement  than  that  at  some 
fraternity  rush  party,  or  something  like  that?  (Laughter) 

Thus  the  student  as  soon  as  possible  hangs  a 
special  label  upon  himself,  and  the  department  to  which  it 
refers  claims  him  for  Its  own,  and  doesn't  let  him  go.  By 
the  same  status-mechanism,  the  professor  gains  security 
from  becoming  known  as  the  leading  authority  on  gall-wasps; 
and  this  is  respected  by  his  peers,  partly  because  they  have 
not  the  slightest  envy  themselves  to  become  gall-wasp  auth¬ 
orities  . 
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Of  course,  this  was  a  little  less  popular  than  It 
"became  after  one  gall-wasp  authority  wrote  "Sexual  Behavior 
±n  the  Human  Male,"  and  got  a  best  seller  on  his  hands. 

Blit  I  do  not  refer  to  this  side  of  gall-wasps.  (Laughter) 

It  Is  hard.  In  other  words.  In  a  liberal  arts  col¬ 
lege  to  sell  the  actual  goods  of  a  liberal  education. 

Thus  the  specialist-teacher  nods  politely  to 
brave  generalities  like  catalog  alms  and  statements  of 
national  goals;  but  the  chief  effect  of  his  teaching  Is  to 
sbow  his  belief  In  the  special  goals  of  his  own  subject  mat¬ 
ter.  He  may  be  honest  enough  to  admit  that  his  teaching 
mainly  lies  there;  he  will  probably  also  admit  he  doesn't 
Vcjiow  how  to  teach  for  a  fulfillment  of  some  vague  objective 
snch  as,  for  Instance,  Item  5  In  the  Colorado  College  Cata¬ 
log  list:  "A  vital  awareness  of  the  contemporary  problems 
of  organized  society,  together  with  an  understanding  of 
responsibility  toward  their  solution."  But  In  specialism 
the  professor  feels  secure. 

The  second  obstacle  to  education  for  broad  goals 
I  lump  together  under  the  word  "anxiety".  A  national  maga¬ 
zine  claims  In  Its  cover  story  this  week  that  einxlety  Is  the 
outstanding  trait  of  our  age.  Certainly  I  have  never  before 
seen  so  much  of  It  on  the  college  campus  as  I  seem  to  be 
seeing  these  days.  And  I  do  not  think  that  our  campus  Is 
any  screwier  than  yours.  (Laughter) 

A  few  years  ago  we  budgeted  a  large  Counseling 
Center,  and  mollified  the  Business  Manager  with  the  predic¬ 
tion  that  such  expense  would  surely  cut  down  student  attri¬ 
tion.  Have  you  ever  heard  that  before?  Well  I  hardly  need 
confess.  It  has  only  brought  more  business  to  the  counselors. 
In  the  spirit  of  Parkinson's  law.  Seemingly,  It  produces 
even  larger  crops  of  anxious  students.  At  least.  It  Is  a 
sort  of  plow  turning  them  over  to  expose  them  to  view. 
(Laughter) 

There  Just  Is  apparently  --  and  this  Is  certainly 
not  a  laughing  matter  --there  Is  no  bottom  to  the  current 
wells  of  discontent.  The  deeper  we  dig,  the  more  we  find 
working  against  us.  Yet  to  blame  It  all  on  current  society, 
unstable  homes,  etc.  does  no  good,  for  the  students  are  with 
us  and  we  must  make  something  out  of  them. 

You  of  course  have  used  Dr.  Dana  Farnsworth's  flgxre 
of  10^  across-the-board  for  students  who  are  seriously  dis¬ 
turbed  on  any  campus,  no  matter  how  carefully  the  students 
are  selected.  As  we  go  Into  It,  It  seems  that  the  adverb 
"seriously"  has  vague  boundary  lines.  Is  It  Just  a  current 
phenomenon  that  most  students  are  so  preoccupied  with  their 
own  success- struggle  that  they  respond  little  to  goals  out¬ 
side  their  own  frame  of  reference?  One  cannot  be  broad  and 
liberal  In  his  learning  If  his  primary  thought  for  education 
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Is  how  to  advance  his  own  trade. 


The  third  obstacle  to  broad  purpose  in  college  Is 
administrative  ennui,  and  this  should  require  little  review 
in  a  conference  of  educators,  particularly  administrators. 
Each  of  us  over  the  months  and  years  becomes  expert  in 
separating  himself  from  the  hard  questions  of  his  work.  We 
win  battles  by  reports  and  memos;  we  go  to  committee  meet¬ 
ings.  And  we  go  to  conventions. 


I  have  a  quotation  from  Dr.  Zhivago  that  I  have 
been  waiting  for  two  years  to  use,  and  I  think  I  sun  going 
to  use  It  here.  Doctor  Zhivago  Is  speaking,  as  he  muses  — 
you  remember  the  philosophical  Zhivago  --  It  says; 


"Oh,  how  one  wishes  sometimes  to  escape  from  the 
meaningless  dullness  of  human  eloquence,  from  all  those 
sublime  phrases,  to  take  refuge  in  nature,  apparently  so 
Inarticulate,  or  in  the  wordlessness  of  long,  grinding  labor, 
of  sound  sleep,  of  tinie  music,  or  of  a  human  understanding 
rendered  speechless  by  emotlonl" 

If  I  may  further  subsidize  your  convention,  I 
would  suggest  you  take  to  the  hills  for  the  rest  of  this 
convention;  you'll  get  more  out  of  it.  (Laughter) 

So  the  administrator  goes  to  conventions  and  we 
busy  ourselves  with  technique;  we  take  pride  in  saying  we 
have  learned  the  answers  to  nearly  every  question  that  can 
conceivably  come  up;  then  we  reach  into  the  drawer  or  buzz 
the  secretary  for  the  stock  remedy,  the  handy  referral.  We 
become  the  cop  on  the  old  beat.  Secretly  we  are  bored  with 
it  all.  Worse  than  this,  our  colleagues  and  our  students 
become  bored  with  us. 

I  realize  the  heresy  of  these  charges.  I  know  no 
college  administrator  —  director,  dean  or  president  --  who 
is  not  sure  he  Is  Impossibly  busy  meeting  what  he  calls  his 
challenge.  I  only  raise  the  question,  "Busy  doing  what?" 

How  much  of  the  day  do  we  actually  spend  on  the  task  for 
which  we  were  appointed,  I  believe,  by  our  boards  of  trus¬ 
tees:  the  task  of  developing  by  means  of  the  educational 

experience  the  minds  and  hopefully  the  characters  of  the 
individual  yoxing  men  and  women  placed  in  our  care? 


The  cures  for  the  three  handicaps  of  specialism, 
anxiety,  and  administrative  ennui  may  be  found,  I  think.  In 
the  same  medication.  It  is  hard  to  name  because  it  is  so 
basic  and  simple.  Let  me  try  by  calling  it  the  application 
of  humanity. 

The  application  of  humanity  for  the  professor 
ought  to  mean  the  inclusion  of  humane  objectives  somewhere 
in  all  his  teaching,  whether  it  be  urban  sociology  or  solid- 
state  physics.  A  humane  objective  in  teaching  attempts  to 
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answer  the  question,  "What  Is  the  student  getting  out  of  my 
course  to  help  make  him  a  better  human  being?"  Such  motives 
need  not  make  a  sentimentalist  out  of  the  professor.  Most 
faculties  distribute  themselves  along  William  James's  scale 
of  the  tough  minded  versus  the  tender  minded.  Yet  the 
toughest -minded  teacher  If  he  Is  fair  will  be  as  critical 
of  his  own  effectiveness  as  of  his  students'  performance. 

He  will  not  be  satisfied  as  to  the  validity  of  grades. 

For  the  anxious  student  the  Importance  of  an  ap¬ 
plication  of  humanity  Is  self-evident.  And  no  matter  what 
we  say  about  our  Jobs,  we  apparently  can  never,  never  over¬ 
estimate  this.  Again  and  again  I  am  astonished  to  find  out 
how  hungry  students  are  for  personal  attention  from  faculty; 
this  Includes  students  from  among  the  most  secure.  Their 
Interest  In  being  Invited  Into  faculty  homes,  for  Instance, 
Is  keen  to  the  point  of  wistfulness.  One  might  well  believe 
that  applied  humanity  Is  precious  because  on  the  college 
campus  It  becomes  so  rare.  Even  on  the  so-called  small, 
"Intimate"  ceunpus  this  Is  true.  It  Is  easier  to  have  rules 
and  requirements  than  to  create  Individual  solutions  to 
problems . 


Now,  It  Is  hard  to  persuade  some  faculty  that  col¬ 
lege  policy  can  be  humane  without  becoming  Indulgent.  The 
Issue  comes  down  to  the  psychology  of  learning.  That  Is  a 
subject  which  a  conscientious  professor  shuns  like  the 
plague,  though  In  unguarded  moments  he  may  abundantly  volun¬ 
teer  his  own  theories  of  learning.  Personnel  people  seldom 
make  headway  In  such  arguments;  for  the  professor  Is  well 
primed  to  most  personnel  gambits,  and  he  reacts  to  them 
either  by  magnificent  disdain  or  sometimes  with  explosions. 

Of  all  such  phrases  the  one  which  Infuriates  the 
professor  the  most  Is,  "Teach  students,  not  subject-matter." 
To  him  this  Is  a  meaningless  phrase  and  I  am  Inclined  to 
agree.  At  the  same  time  It  Is  an  attempt  to  get  at  one  of 
the  greatest  gaps  remaining  between  the  college  curriculum 
and  meaningful  student  experience.  So  the  specialist- 
professor  and  the  anxious  student  remain,  physically  and 
academically  co-ad Jacent  but  psychologically  miles  apart. 

Who  can  bring  them  together? 

Performing  at  his  best,  the  right  kind  of  person¬ 
nel  dean  can  bring  faculty  and  student  together;  and  through 
striving  to  do  so  the  dean  avoids  any  tendency  toward  his 
own  occupational  disease,  administrative  ennui.  The  fact 
that  he  Is  fulfilling  this  Important  role  on  only  a  handful 
of  American  campuses  does  not  convince  me  It  cannot  be  done. 

To  become  more  effective  In  promoting  teacher- 
student  rapport  most  personnel  administrators  need  more 
knowledge,  both  of  learning  theory  and  of  the  students  on 
their  campuses.  By  learning  theory  I  meem  the  study  of 
hxmian  behavior  In  the  learning  situation  —  human  beings. 
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that  Is,  and  not  rats,  pigeons,  or  even  chimpanzees.  Nor  do 
I  mean  tiers  of  Guidance  courses  which  constitute  a  rehash 
of  what  the  experienced  dean  already  knows  too  well.  There 
is  legitimate  subject  matter  In  the  psychology  of  learning 
at  the  level  of  the  college  student.  The  dean  who  knows  It 
can  Improve  his  own  faculty  relations;  for  most  faculty, 
despite  certain  prejudice,  have  respect  for  solid  content 
In  any  field. 

Concerning  the  specific  student  problems,  the  dean 
on  the  large  ceimpus  has  a  disadvantage  which  only  the  most 
adroit  use  of  staff  may  overcome.  There  Is  no  substitute 
for  knowing  what  and  whom  one  Is  talking  about;  and  when  a 
dean  can  talk  with  a  professor  more  knowingly  about  his 
students  than  the  professor  can,  the  point  is  not  missed. 
Almost  all  professors  at  heart  are  humanitarians  or  they 
would  not  be  In  teaching.  In  love  with  their  subjects, 
still  they  will  not  reject  periodic  reminders  about  the 
student ' s  side . 

To  give  these  reminders  is  a  function  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  personnel  officer.  It  may  be  his  prime  function.  I 
believe  faculty-and-personnel  dean  Interviews  ought  to  have 
priority  over  dean-and- student  Interviews.  I  would  be  hap¬ 
py  to  defend  that  In  argument.  I  believe  the  dean's  first 
Job  Is  to  help  the  professor  to  be  a  teacher.  This  Is  bet¬ 
ter  than  consoling  the  student  because  the  gap  persists,  or 
distracting  him  from  his  troubles  by  getting  him  to  go  out 
for  the  tennis  team. 

To  help  the  professor  be  a  teacher  requires  that 
student  personnel  deans  and  professors  begin  to  learn  to 
talk  to  each  other,  and  to  talk  to  each  other  on  some  sub¬ 
jects  of  Importance,  athletic  eligibility  not  being  one  of 
these.  The  day  when  a  department  chairman  phones  the  dean 
of  students  and  says,  "Bill,  I've  got  a  good  group  of  men  In 
my  eleven  o'clock  class,  but  somehow  I  am  not  getting  through 
to  them.  Would  you  like  to  come  take  a  look  at  them?"  Well 
that  day  will  be  Pentecost  for  the  American  college.  (Laugh¬ 
ter)  And  It  still  looks  like  a  long  way  off.  We  live  in 
such  different  worlds  on  the  campus. 

I  was  greatly  Impressed  by  this  at  a  conference 
last  fall  In  the  U.  S.  Air  Force  Academy  when  three  of  us 
college  administrators  met  with  a  group  of  counseling  emd 
guidance  specialists,  and  It  was  so  apparent  that  we  were 
talking  from  our  little  bastions  toward  each  other.  There 
was  Just  such  a  definite  attitude  that  one  was  defending 
his  world  against  the  other's  world,  and  that  the  guidance 
officers'  greatest  aim  in  life  was  to  have  his  world  safe 
and  secure  on  the  campus.  And  you  know,  the  administrator 
acts  the  same  way  far  too  often. 

We  have  not  begun  to  talk  together.  My  comments 
have  brought  us  thus  from  talk  of  national  goals  to  practical 
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Items  of  staff  relations.  As  a  lifelong  Instrumentalist 
without  apology,  I  believe  the  progression  Is  arguable. 

More  than  that,  I  propose  that  unless  we  can  unite  the  pro¬ 
fessional  forces  on  the  college  campus  --  that  Is,  academic 
and  personnel  officers  --  talk  of  education  for  national 
goals  will  remain  where  mostly  It  Is  now,  on  the  pages  of 
Life  magazine. 

The  current  talk  of  national  goals  Is,  after  all, 
only  a  latest  excuse  for  starting  once  again  the  conversa¬ 
tion  we  ought  to  be  conducting  In  every  college:  a  con¬ 
tinuing  conversation  about  what  we  are  teaching  for  and  how 
we  are  most  likely  to  do  It  with  lasting  effect.  The  per¬ 
sonnel  administrator  belongs  In  the  conversation.  He  does 
not  belong  as  a  consultant  to  It,  or  a  "sometime"  guest.  He 
should  be  In  It.  He  should  get  himself  appointed  to  faculty 
committees  on  Instruction  and  currlculvim  revision.  He  should 
stop  going  to  so  many  conventions.  I  think  the  regional  ac¬ 
crediting  associations,  for  Instance,  ought  to  be  regional 
accrediting  associations  and  stop  trying  to  be  a  little 
national  convention  In  themselves.  It  Just  takes  too  much 
time.  There  are  some  others  that  I  would  mark  for  extinc¬ 
tion.  He  should  stop  going  to  so  mamy  conventions.  He 
should  stay  at  home  and  read  more  about  the  processes  of 
learning,  and  learn  more  about  who  are  the  people  on  his 
caimpus . 

He  might  In  time  —  although  I  do  not  want  to  bring 
you  Into  some  realm  of  utter  fantasy  —  he  might  Inspire  the 
president  to  do  some  reading  also,  and  even  to  stay  at  home 
a  little  more  and  to  get  acquainted  with  his  campus. 

Clemenceau  said,  you  remember,  that  war  was  too 
Important  a  subject  to  entrust  to  generals.  Well,  perhaps 
education  Is  too  Important  to  entrust  to  educators.  But  I 
think  we  have  one  Initial  advantage,  and  I  would  like  to 
think  that  It  Is  a  lasting  advantage.  We  do  believe  In 
education  a  little  more  fervently  than  ajiyone  else.  And 
heavens  knows,  somebody  needs  to.  I  \>ecome  almost  terrified 
these  days  as  I  see  rising  of  the  horizon  stronger  anti- 
education  forces  than  ever  before  In  my  20  or  25  years  In 
the  work.  There  are  real  hate  groups  at  work  across  the 
country,  aind  of  course  they  can  only  grow  In  an  atmosphere 
of  Ignorance. 

Some  of  that  Ignorance  can  exist  right  on  our  own 
campuses,  because  we  are  educating  students  as  narrow  little 
specialists,  and  not  to  the  real  facts  of  life.  We  are  not 
educating  them  to  the  meaning  of  free  speech  or  the  freedom 
of  Individuals. 

All  of  these  things  are  before  us  If  we  are  to 
continue  to  believe  In  what  education  really  means,  as  It 
should  be,  because  I  think  If  we  do,  we  may  gradually  come 
closer  to  getting  this  real  Job  done. 
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And  I,  for  all  of  my  facetious  z^marks  about  your 
convention’,  think  It  Is  beautifully  planned  and  I  wish  you 
the  gz*eatest  success  In -Its  operation.  [Prolonged  applause] 

CHAIRMAN  ANDERSON:  We  thauik  you,  sir,  for  those 
very  provocative  remarks  and  I  think  a  very  fine  keynote  to 
this  convention. 

I  think  this  lends  additional  meaning  to  the  ob¬ 
servation  I  heard  the  other,  day  that  the  president  of  a 
college  Is  the  shepherd  of  the  flock,  and  the  dean  is  the 
crook  upon  which  he  leans.  (Laughter) 

Are  there  euinouncements  that  should  be  made  before 
we  adjourn?  I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  open  meet¬ 
ings  of  commissions  and  committees  which  Immediately  follow 
this  session,  in  locations  Indicated  in  your  printed  program. 
I  would  like  to  emphasize,  which  perhaps  we  did  not  enough 
this  afternoon,  that  these  are  open  meetings,  and  you  are 
not  only  Invited  but  urged  to  attend  the  sessions  of  your 
choice. 

Again  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  chairmen  of  committees  and  commissions  the  breakfast 
meeting  at  7:30  a.m.  tomorrow  morning.  With  this,  I  think 
we  are  adjourned.  (Applause) 

...  The  meeting  recessed  at  nine-ten  o'clock  ... 
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MONDAY  NORMma  SESSION 
April  3,  1961 


The  Second  General  Session  convened  at  nlne-flf- 
^een  o'clock,  NASPA  Vice  President  Carl  M.  Grip,  Dean  of 
Men,  Temple  Ihilverslty,  presiding. 

CHAIRMAN  GRIP:  Will  you  all  come  In  and  take 
your  seats.  We  are  here  this  morning  to  honor  Bill  Guthrie 
and  we  are  going  to  listen  to  him.  (Laughter)  He  has  been 
working  hard  as  President  all  year,  and  he  really  hasn't 
had  much  of  a  chance  to  talk. 

Bill's  situation  reminds  me  of  a  stoxy  that  you 
might  have  heard.  It  happened  out  In  Philadelphia.  A  fel¬ 
low  about  Bill's  size  was  walking  across  the  cemetery  next 
to  our  campus  one  evening,  and  he  fell  Into  an  open  grave, 
a  grave  that  had  been  opened  up  on  what  had  been  this  path¬ 
way.  Out  In  our  part  of  the  country  where  we  are  getting 
short  on  space  they  have  been  burying  people  four  deep,  or 
three  deep.  Instead  of  starting  down  six  feet,  they  start 
down  twelve  feet.  This  particular  grave  was  the  second 
one.  It  was  nine  feet. 

The  chap  tried  to  climb  out  the  sides,  but  It  was 
too  steep,  and  he  finally  reconciled  himself  to  spending 
the  night  In  this  uncomfortable  bed.  Along  about  midnight 
he  dozed  off  and  shortly  thereafter  he  awakened  and  he 
heard  a  thud.  As  his  eyes  gradually  opened  he  became  aware 
of  the  fact  that  there  was  someone  else  In  there.  I  think 
he  looked  about  like  Fred  Weaver,  about  that  tall.  This 
chap  didn't  see  him,  but  he  was  scratching  at  the  sides  and 
trying  to  get  out.  After  he  had  tried  three  sides.  It  was 
apparent  that  he  was  slowing  down  and  he  was  looking  a 
little  discouraged.  He  hadn't  seen  the  chap  sitting  In  the 
comer,  and  this  chap  said  to  him  at  this  point,  "You  know, 
I  don't  think  you're  going  to  make  It."  But  he  did. 
(Laughter) 

I  do  not  know  If  Bill  feels  In  that  spot  or  not. 
We  had  a  youngster  In  our  office  awhile  ago  who  was  In  such 
serious  trouble  that  we  had  to  call  the  old  man  In.  The 
father  came  In  and  I  said  to  him,  "You  know,  your  son  Is  In 
pretty  serious  trouble."  He  said,  "Oh,  that's  all  right. 
I'll  buy  her  a  car." 

I  said,  "No,  It  Is  more  serious  than  that."  And 
he  said,  "Well  I'll  buy  them  a  house."  And  I  said,  "No, 
It's  more  serious  than  that.  It's  boy  trouble."  And  he 
said,  "Oh,  that's  all  right;  I'll  buy  him  a  boys'  camp." 
(Lauc^ter) 


We  have  had  four  meetings  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  this  past  year,  and  I  have  watched  Bill  Guthrie  at 
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th«8e  Metlngs  with  a  great  deal  of  admiration,  and  I  sus¬ 
pect  that  I  could  say  what  would  be  the  highest  words  or 
praise  from  any  dean,  that  In  working  with  Bill  Quthrle  I 
haye  cose  to  have  the  feeling  that  I  would  be  delighted 
have  him  as  my  President. 

I  had  a  little  talk  with  Jane  yesterday  momlns 
and  discovered  that  It  was  twenty-five  years  ago  this  yeax* 
that  Bill  Outhrle,  a  gradxiate  of  Ohio  State  Thilverslty, 
met  Jane  at  a  suamer  camp  they  were  working  at.  Jane  was  a 
nurse  at  the  camp.  They  were  shortly  thereafter  married, 
and  began  their  23  years  of  association,  and  Bill  began  his 
23  years  of  association  with  Ohio  State,  because  It  was  25 
years  ago  now  that  he  went  there,  first  on  the  staff  of 
Joe  Park.  Later  he  was  Junior  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  and  for  the  past  four  years  he  has  been  execu¬ 
tive  dean  and  member  of  the  President's  Cabinet  In  Charge 
of  Student  Affairs. 


I  have  had  the  happy  opportunity  over  recent 
years  to  know  a  number  of  members  of  the  Ohio  State  staff, 
and  occasionally  to  see  some  of  these  people.  Two  things 
have  Impressed  ate  about  them  and  their  work,  both  of  whloh 
I  think  az*e  the  highest  kind  of  tribute  to  the  office  that 
Bill  runs.  The  first  Is  their  eminent  feeling  of  good 
morale,  and  their  delight  In  their  work.  The  second  Is  the 
reoiarkable  accomplishments  of  the  various  parts  of  Bill's 
empire  at  Ohio  State,  because  this  Is  a  productive  group, 
and  It  Is  a  group  which  has  provided  leadership  to  all  of 
us  throughout  the  country. 

So  It  Is  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  this  morn¬ 
ing,  now  that  I  have  taken  enough  time  for  the  late  comers 
to  come  In  and  get  In  their  seats,  that  I  present  to  you, 
your  President  Bill  Outhrle.  (Applause) 

PRESIDEIfr  WILLIAM  S.  GOTHRIE  (Executive  Dean,  The 
Ohio  State  University;  "Three  Hats  for  the  Deans —  and 
Three  Cheers"):  Dean  Carl,  and  members  of  NASPA,  and  Quests: 
I  appreciate  the  very  kind  Introduction,  which  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  In  Its  entirety,  but  I  appreciate  It  anyway.  It  Is 
really  living  when  you  can  have  a  respected  colleague  say 
something  nice  about  you. 


That  reminds  me  of  the  only  story  I  know  about  a 
cemetery.  There  was  a  gentleman  who  had  spent  all  his  life 
with  an  aim  In  life  of  owning  a  Cadillac,  and  the  problem 
was  that  It  had  taken  him  all  through  his  high  school  years 
and  his  college  years,  and  he  had  stayed  away  from  maz*rlage 
because  of  the  expense  of  getting  a  wife.  Just  so  he  could 
achieve  his  goal  which  was  to  acquire  a  Cadillac. 

When  at  age  thirty  he  had  finally  achieved  this 
and  owned  a  Cadillac,  he  died.  At  this  point  his  friends 
tho\ight  that  the  only  appropriate  memorial  to  him  would  be 
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acknowledge  hie  own  goal  in  life,  and  bury  hln  In  hie 
Cadillac.  They  hired  the  grave  dlggere  to  make  the  blggeet 
hole  that  had  ever  been  dug  In  the  cemetery,  cmd  with  an 
elaborate  eyetem  of  cranee  they  put  him  In  the  driver 'e  eeat 
In  hie  own  Cadillac  and  lowered  him  Into  thle  grave.  At 
which  point  one  of  the  mournere  wae  heard  to  eay,  "Han! 

That'e  llvlngi"  (Laughter) 

THE  PRESIDEIfr'S  ADDRESS 
THREE  HATS  FOR  THE  DEANS  —  AND  THREE  CHEERS! 

I  have  counted  It  a  great  privilege  to  eerve  ae 
Preeldent  of  NASPA  thle  year.  For  me  thle  repreeente  "guilt 
by  aeeoclatlon"  at  Ite  very  beet  for  I've  taken  great  pride 
over  the  yeare  In  my  aeeoclatlon  with  NASPA,  and  In  the 
dedication  to  our  common  —  but  tmcommon  --  taeke  ae  Deane 
and  admlnletratore  In  the  collegee  and  xmlvereltlee  of  thle 
great  land.  Moet  of  all,  I'm  happy  about  my  aeeoclatlon 
with  your  active  working  offlcere,  the  executive  committee, 
the  committee  and  commleelon  chairmen.  It  le  hardly  fair 
to  elngle  out  namee  but  you  are  greatly  Indebted  to  the 
Secretary-Treaeurer  Dean  Carl  I&iox  for  hie  year-round  able 
service  to  NASPA  and,  I  might  euld,  to  the  Unlverelty  of 
Illlnole  which  helpe  make  thle  eervlce  poeelble.  (Applauee) 
Again,  all  of  ue  are  the  beneflclarlee  of  the  epeclal  tal¬ 
ent  e  and  eacrlflolal  ef forte  of  Conference  Chairman  Dean 
Qlen  Nygreen.  He  hae  now  ccmipleted  planning  hie  aecond 
Conference  In  a  three-year  term  of  duty  in  the  moat  Import¬ 
ant  and  moat  demanding  reaponalblllty  your  Aaaoclatlon  has 
eatabllahed . 

The  combined  work  of  these  Deans  and  administra¬ 
tors  has  made  the  President's  work  relatively  simple  and 
certainly  enjoyable,  like  the  familiar  description  of  the 
College  President  as  the  man  who  goes  around  with  a  worried 
look  —  on  his  Dean's  face.  (Laughter) 

There  have  been  meetings,  of  course,  which  have  been 
reported  to  you  In  the  newsletters.  And  my  secretary  will 
assure  you  there  have  been  letters  and  calls  and  some  visitors 
on  NASPA  business.  Some  special  dinner  and  speaking  Invita¬ 
tions  have  come  my  way  this  year  and  these  are  symbols  of 
Inspect  and  honor  to  the  Association.  I  particularly  ap¬ 
preciated  Dean  Jack  Stlbbs'  Invitation  to  speak  at  Tulane 
University's  Fraternity  System  banquet  although  the  airline 
strike,  floods  In  the  South  and  a  blizzard  In  Kentucky  and 
Ohio  did  everything  possible  to  complicate  the  transporta¬ 
tion.  On  the  way  down.  Delta  Airlines  cancelled  out  at 
Chattanooga  at  midnight  and  sent  a  limousine  load  of  us  to 
Atlanta  over  flooded  roads  by  the  same  ground  route  used  a 
hundred  years  earlier  by  General  Sherman.  When  we  arrived 
In  Atlanta  at  4:10  a.m.  red  eyed  and  bushy,  with  a  driver 
who  literally  couldn't  find  the  route  to  the  airport  from 
downtown  Atlanta,  I  decided  that  General  Sherman,  who  made 
the  same  trip  a  hundred  years  earlier,  had  been  quoted  cor¬ 
rectly.  (Laughter) 
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And  If  I'm  forgiven  for  another  personal  reference « 
I  am  completing  this  year  23  years  of  work  at  The  Ohio  Stahe 
university  as  well  as  a  long  tern  of  association  with  NASPA. 
Portimately  for  you«  I've  resisted  a  temptation  to  readnlsee 
or  to  spend  time  contrasting  my  life  and  hard  times  In  1936 
with  the  opulent  60 's.  In  student  life  the  contrasts  are 
pretty  obvious.  College  attendance  has  tripled  In  these  25 
years  frcmi  1-1/4  to  almost  4  million  students.  The  national 
Youth  Administration  was  paying  $13  par  month  on  part-time 
Jobs  to  3,000  (Kilo  State  students  In  1936  and  twice  that 
many  students  had  applied  for  this  fora  of  federal  student 
aid.  A  young  assistant  dean  down  In  Teocas  named  Nowotny  and 
I  were  corresponding  with  each  other  at  that  time  about  our 
respective  responsibilities. 

But  let's  go  to  the  present  days  In  which  we  find 
ourselves,  for  the  challenges  are  In  our  todays  and  tomor¬ 
rows,  the  "unfinished  work  of  the  world"  as  our  March  Com¬ 
mencement  speaker  referred  to  It. 

We  have  thrae  rales  to  play  today  because  we  must 
be  educators,  admlnl st rat or s  and  leaders  In  our  own  Institu¬ 
tions  and  In  higher  education  generally.  These  are  obviously 
not  mutually  exclusive  terms  except  for  permitting  me  to 
emphasize  each  one  separately.  I  will  only  hope  to  explore 
their  meanings,  giving  you  a  springboard  for  your  own 
thoughts,  and  hopefully  for  successive  leadership  groups  In 
NASPA.  There  Is  something  presumptive  about  this  and  I  am 
aware  of  my  own  limitations.  It  Is  much  more  significant 
to  NASPA  that  President-Elect  Fred  Weaver  will  address  you 
tomorrow  morning  with  his  observations,  and  plans  for  the 
leadership  of  the  ccmilng  year.  His  new  administrative  posi¬ 
tion  as  Secretazy  In  the  overall  State  Thilverslty  System  of 
Noz*th  Carolina  will  give  him  a  new  high  place  of  leadership 
which  honors  him  and  all  of  us.  Now  to  my  own  observations 
of  the  Dean's  three  roles. 

The  Dean  as  Educator 

The  Dean,  first  of  all.  Is  an  educator,  not  pri¬ 
marily  an  administrator  or  counse'lor  or  student  personnel 
worker,  but  an  educator.  There  Is  no  alternative  to  this 
imless  we  downgrade  the  Importance  of  the  work  we  do.  We 
may  have  done  ourselves  a  disservice  In  giving  separate 
Identity  to  student  personnel  work  as  If  It  Implies  some¬ 
thing  apart  from  and  possessing  completely  different  objec¬ 
tives  from  those  of  the  teaching  profession. 

Perhaps  the  highest  Individual  contribution  ren¬ 
dered  to  NASPA  In  recent  years  was  that  made  by  President 
Robert  N.  Strozler.  This  was  a  continuing  contribution 
throughout  his  distinguished  service  as  Dean  of  Stvidents 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  and  later  In  his  three  years 
as  President  of  Florida  State  University.  Until  his  untimely 
dying  day  on  April  20,  i960,  he  epitomized  the  Dean  as  Edu¬ 
cator  —  and  the  University  President  as  Educator.  Here 
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WM  the  true  scholar,  alert  and  cultured,  friendly,  formal 
or  Informal  as  the  occasion  reqxilred,  able  counselor  and 
sidmlnlstrator,  learned  gentleman,  teacher,  educator.  At  his 
OMmorlal  service,  his  colleague  Professor  Marian  D.  Irish 
cited  Bob's  outstanding  contribution  --  his  vision  of  aca- 
dleinlc  excellence  for  Florida  State  University.  Professor 
Xrlsh  quoted  from  Bob's  speeches: 

"(The  university)  must  have  an  air  of  excitement 
about  learning  as  Its  pervading  tone." 

"...  a  place  where  young  minds  develop  and  where 
great  minds  are  free  to  work  on  problems  of  their  own 
choosing..." 

"...  a  place  where  the  tone  Is  Intellectual ..." 

President  Strozler  also  had  said  that  he  did  not 
believe  that  any  Mademlc  administrator  should  be  satisfied 
to  serve  as  "a  mere  stoker  of  the  Intellectual  furnace." 
Professor  Irish  pointed  out  In  her  tribute  that,  despite  his 
own  heavy  load  of  administrative  duties.  Bob  regularly  taught 
a  graduate  seminar  In  French  as  he  did  throughout  his  years 
as  Dean  of  Students  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  He  stands 
as  a  superb  example  to  us. 

Not  all  of  us  may  combine  teaching  duties  with 
the  Dean's  Job  but  we  are  educators  In  other  ways: 

-  We  can  study,  understand,  and  Interpret  to  students  the 
educational  objectives  In  every  administrative  action  for 
which  we  have  any  responsibility. 

>  We  literally  can  carry  out  Informal  educational  programs 
aimed  at  Intellectual,  social,  spiritual  and  cultural 
growth  of  stxidents  within  the  residence  halls,  the  fra¬ 
ternity  and  sorority  system,  the  student  union.  In  proper 
extracurricular  activities.  In  new  student  orientation 
programs  and  elsewhere  In  our  work  areas. 

-  We  can  operate  and  administer  offices  rendering  essential 
services  to  students  In  such  a  way  as  to  contribute  maxi¬ 
mally  to  the  students'  study  programs. 

-  We  can  teach  Informally  In  our  roles  as  advisers  and 
demonstrate  appropriate  Intellectual  approaches  to  politi¬ 
cal  and  social  Issues  of  our  times;  In  the  broad  sense  we 
teach  the  methods  and  demonstrate  In  our  Integrity  of 
Ideas  and  actions,  good  citizenship  for  campus  and  world 
community  living.  This  Idea  may  be  our  greatest  challenge 
In  the  months  and  years  Immediately  ahead.  And  where  In¬ 
deed  can  It  be  done  under  better  conditions  and  to  better 
advantage? 

-  We  can  teach  Informally  and  show  In  our  own  lives  the 
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personality  and  traits  of  character  which  we  expect  to  see 
developed  In  students  for  the  good  life  of  the  present  axid 
future.  Not  the  peer  group  alone  but  teachers  and  Deans 
become  models  for  their  young  associates  on  campus.  Our 
friend  Dr.  Dana  Farnsworth^  points  out  In  an  article 
titled  "We're  Wasting  Brainpower,"  that  "students  tend  to 
Imitate  qualities  they  admire  and  respect.  Personal  con¬ 
tact  with  faculty  members  who  are  admirable  Is  the  strong¬ 
est  tool  a  college  possesses  In  Its  attempt  to  Inculcate 
the  proper  values..."  He  adds  In  the  same  article  that 
"we  cannot  Influence  all  our  students  directly  but  by 
working  with  the  leaders  and  guiding  them  to  Ideas  axul 
actions  of  Importance,  we  will  reach  many  other  students 
to  whom  the  leaders  will  pass  on  our  guidance." 

And  finally,  we  can  do  no  less  than  continue  to  study  and 
do  research  In  our  own  fertile  fields.  The  recent  volusie 
by  our  respected  colleague  and  scholar.  Dean  Edmund  0. 
Williamson,  entitled  "Student  Personnel  Services  In  Col¬ 
leges  and  Universities, Is  one  of  the  great  contributions 
made  In  the  Immediate  field  of  NASPA  Interests.  Also 
scheduled  for  publication  later  this  year  Is  the  Eduea-- 
tlonal  Facilities  Laboratory  volimie  on  college  housing,'^ 
authored  by  Dr.  Harold  C.  Hiker,  University  of  Florida 
Housing  Director,  In  which  NASPA  also  participated  through 
my  service  In  your  behalf  on  an  advisory  committee. 

All  of  these  are  generalities  outlining  the 
"educator"  role.  Let  me  use  some  everyday  Illustrations 
fresh  from  my  Dean's  dally  desk  duty. 

The  30  fraternities  at  one  university  decided  to 
drop  the  traditional  float  parade.  They  calculated  that 
30  men  In  each  house  put  In  10  hours  each  to  fabricate 
elaborate  homecoming  floats  at  midterm  time  each  fall 
semester,  totalling  9,000  man  hours  of  effort  aside  from 
the  expense  Involved.  The  town  newspapers  complained  of 
the  lack  of  Interest  of  students  In  traditions  and  "service" 
to  the  community.  What  responsibility  does  the  Dean  have 
at  this  point? 

Can  the  Dean's  office  create  an  Impression  of 
respect  for  the  Intellectual  life  and  earn  the  respect  of 
the  faculty  If  It  excuses  students  from  classes  to  operate 
homecoming  queen  election  booths  all  day,  to  drive  1200 
miles  round  trip  for  a  student  conference  taking  four  class 
days  and  a  weekend  during  term  time  for  this  puirpose,  to 
miss  classes  all  day  to  be  honored  by  election  to  the  men's 
Junior  leadership  honorary  society?  Or  should  these  and  a 
host  of  other  activities  In  direct  violation  of  classroom 
responsibilities  and  the  Dean's  excuse  system  be  re¬ 
evaluated  In  terms  of  the  present  day  focus  of  attention  on 
the  academic  life?  The  Dean's  office  above  all  others  Is 
expected  to  "have  Its  values  on  straight" . 
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Residence  halls  do  much  more  than  provide  food  and 
shelter.  They  are  educational  facilities  with  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  professional  staff,  student  self  government,  appro¬ 
priate  equipment,  special  purpose  rooms  and  careful  program¬ 
ming.  The  extent  to  which  they  achieve  their  potential  may 
depend  largely  on  the  Dean's  concept  of  the  role  of  the 
halls  and  his  own  educational  philosophy.  Fraternities  and 
sororities  as  living  units  not  only  affect  attitudes  of  their 
menibers  but  may  generate  a  positive  or  negative  Intellectual 
climate  affecting  a  much  larger  segment  of  the  campus.  Dr. 
Farnsworth  points  this  out  In  his  NEA  Journal  article  previ¬ 
ously  cited: 

"Fraternities  and  sororities  may  encourage  learn¬ 
ing  or  they  may  serve  as  centers  for  a  kind  of  social 
life  that  effectively  prevents  Involvement  In  serious 
thinking."^ 

One  of  the  principle  concerns  of  the  Educational 
Facilities  Laboratory  study  of  student  housing^  Is  with  the 
quality  of  the  living  and  learning  experiences  provided  for 
students  within  residence  halls  systems.  Can  Deans  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  student  housing  which  falls  short  of  Its  educa¬ 
tional  potential?  Are  extracurricular  activities  worthy  of 
staff  and  student  attention  Indiscriminately,  or  are  we  ob¬ 
ligated  to  separate  the  unworthy,  trivial  and  valueless 
"busywork"  from  the  worthy  and  proven  services  and  activi¬ 
ties?  kre  we  organizing  scholarships  and  other  aids  pro¬ 
grams  to  help  upgrade  the  numbers  of  quality  students  In 
the  student  body?  Are  we  lending  our  strong  voices  and 
efforts  to  support  the  new  emphasis  on  learning,  on  excel¬ 
lence,  and  on  high  scholarship  for  which  the  leadership  In 
the  student  body  seems  already  prepared  and  responsive? 

We  need  to  remind  ourselves  that  the  Influence  of 
one  educator  can  actxially  bring  about  a  complete  change  In 
sm  Institution.  Princeton's  President  Woodrow  Wilson  Is 
well  known  for  his  complaint  In  Scribner's  Magazine  (Novem- 
ter,  1909)  about  the  "neglect  of  the  main  tent  for  the  side¬ 
shows."  But  Professor  Cowley®  reminds  us  that  Harvard  Pres¬ 
ident  A.  Lawrence  Lowell  completely  remade  Harvard  College, 
having  "set  about  the  task"  he  said  "of  wresting  the  control 
of  student  attitudes  from  the  playboys  and  of  putting  some  of 
the  energies  of  the  extracurricular  zealots  Into  academic 
channels."  The  modem  counterpart  of  the  playboy  of  yester¬ 
year  still  exists.  As  one  wit  describes  him,  he  Is  the  one 
who  hates  classes  on  Wednesdays  because  they  Interfere  with 
both  his  long  weekends.  (Laughter)  But  see  what  Lowell's 
vision  and  action  program  did  for  Harvard.  This  Is  quoted 
from  Professor  Cowley's  descriptive  sximmary: 

"Immediately  upon  taking  office  (In  I909)  he  set 
In  motion  a  series  of  brilliant  moves  towaivi  the  end  — 
to  repeat  his  own  expression  —  of  'making  scholarship 
respectable  If  not  admirable . '  He  got  the  faculty  to 
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abandon  Eliot's  free  elective  system  and  to  put  In  Its 
place  what  he  called  'concentration'  but  what  the  rest 
of  the  country  had  already  decided  to  name  'majoring. ' 

He  removed  Incoming  students  from  the  Influence  of  un¬ 
redeemed  upperclassmen  by  housing  them  In  freshman  dor¬ 
mitories.  He  talked  the  faculty  Into  establishing  com¬ 
prehensive  examinations  at  the  end  of  the  senior  year, 
a  tutorial  system,  three-week  reading  periods  free  from 
Instruction  before  semester  examinations;  and  a  new 
system  of  academic  honors. 

"Toward  the  end  of  his  twenty- four- year  adminis¬ 
tration  he  employed  the  millions  supplied  by  a  Yale 
graduate  to  build  new  student  residences  where  groups 
of  about  three  hundred  xmdergraduates  might  have  a 
ccnmnon  extracurricular  life  but  where  Intelligent  con¬ 
versation  at  meals  would  not  Ipso  facto  be  ridiculed. 
Finally  he  contributed  several  million  dollars  of  his 
own  Inheritance  to  organize  the  Society  of  Fellows 
where  brilliant  yoving  graduate  students,  selected  from 
many  colleges,  could  steer  clear  of  what  his  friend 
William  James  had  called  'the  Ph.D.  octopus.' 

"When  Lowell  took  office,  only  a  handful  of  Harvard 
students  studied  for  honors.  Their  proportions  climbed 
to  l6.8  percent  six  years  later,  to  37.2  percent  the 
year  he  retired,  amd  to  42.5  percent  two  years  later. 
These  statistics  witness  Lowell's  brilliant  success. 

They  Indicate,  In  the  words  of  a  Harvard  professor  of 
history,  that  Lowell  so  thoroughly  '"sold"  education 
to  Harvard  College '  that  Its  director  of  athletics  de¬ 
fended  Its  Increasing  number  of  defeats  In  football  by 
observing  that  ' study  ...  Is  now  Harvard ' s  principal 
sport . ' " 

Here  was  a  monvimental  contribution  from  an  educator, 
administrator  and  leader.  Each  of  us  too  Is  capable  of  prac¬ 
tical  and  decisive  actions  to  help  make  study  the  principal 
activity  on  our  campus. 

The  Dean  as  Administrator 

The  administrator  role  Is  played  \mder  a  variety 
of  titles.  Vice  President,  Director,  Executive  Dean  or  Dean 
and  I  have  simplified  the  reference  to  say  "Dean."  The)?e 
Is  nothing  In  the  academic  emphasis  and  the  educator  z*ole 
which  negates  the  Importance  of  student  services  and  good 
administration  of  these  services.  Ed  Williamson's  new  book 
updates  our  student  personnel  work  terminology  by  referring 
to  "the  operation  and  management  of  services  to  student 
clientele."  I  like  this  new  descriptive  nomenclature.  We 
would  do  well  to  popularize  those  precise  terms. 

The  academic  emphasis  promotes,  dignifies  and 
Identifies  the  essential  services  to  students  —  administered 
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by  the  Deane  —  eerrloes  In  housing*  flnanoial  aids*  adnlso 
•Ions*  orientation  programs*  testing  and  Identification  of 
students*  services  concerned  with  the  physical  and  mental 
health  of  students*  cultural  and  recreational  activities  and 
counseling*  to  mention  some  but  not  all  of  the  necessary 
services.  These  and  other  Important  functions  are  Identified 
In  a  1938  American  Council  brochure. 7  Testing*  identifica¬ 
tion  of  students*  financial  aids  programs*  guidance  and 
coTinsellng*  to  repeat*  have  never  had  more  Interest  and  sup¬ 
port  from  faculty  members  and  the  general  ptibllc  than  at  the 
present  time. 

Effective  administration  built  on  basic  and  sound 
principles*  aimed  at  clearly  defined  objectives  Is  a  clear- 
cut  responsibility  resting  squarely  In  our  hands.  We  have 
no  real  excuses  for  poor  admlnl strat Ion  of  student  services. 

I  am  prepared  to  list  a  few  essentials  of  good 
administration  as  they  relate  to  the  Dean's  work*  one  of 
which  would  normally  be  "coamunloatlon."  And  lest  we  take 
ourselves  too  seriously*  I'll  digress  first  with  a  reference 
to  communication  by  telephone*  In  Its  less  essential  form* 
the  night  telephone  call*  which  most  Deans  e:q>erlenoe  In  one 
form  or  another. 

There's  a  story  which  supposedly  gives  examples  of 
Irritation*  exasperation*  and  frustration  respectively.  The 
phone  rings  at  2  a.m.  and  the  sleepy  man  answers  to  hear 
Bcmieone  say*  "Is  Tom  Ludwig  there?"  Now  since  this  Is  not 
Ludwig's  residence*  the  sleepy  nan*  Irritated*  (that's  the 
illustration)  says*  "Nol"  and  hangs  up  abruptly*  muttering 
to  himself.  At  2:30  a.m.  another  call  comes  In  with  per¬ 
sistent  ringing.  A  voice  asks*  "Does  Tom  Ludwig  live  here?" 
Exasperated  now*  the  still-sleepy  man  shouts*  "There's  no 
Tom  Ludwig  here*"  Jams  the  receiver  down  on  the  hook*  swears* 
stubs  his  toe  and  returns  to  bed.  At  3  a.m.*  the  ringing 
returns  and  our  once- sleepy  friend  now  wide-awake  fairly 
screams  over  the  phone*  "Hello 1"  A  different  and  pleasant 
calm  voice  comes  back  to  him*  "This  Is  Tom  Ludwig.  Has  any¬ 
one  left  any  messages  there  for  me?"  (Laughter)  The  tele¬ 
phone  Is  now  pulled  out  from  the  wall  by  the  roots*  so  to 
speak*  and  frustration  sets  In  as  the  sleeper  slumps  to  the 
floor  cxylng  gently  and  babbling  to  himself.  Now  back  to 
the  art  and  science  of  administration  —  and  It  Is  both. 

I  have  said  that  Ddans  have  no  real  excuses  for 
poor  administration*  but  we  do  hide  behind  a  combination 
of  fiction  and  fact  that*  "Well*  colleges  aren't  expected  to 
operate  like  businesses*"  as  If  Inefficiencies  and  poor  mem- 
agement  are  acceptable. 

Q 

"Administration  In  the  Halls  of  Ivy"  Is  an  Inter¬ 
esting  title  for  five  recent  papers  which  Identify  problems 
In  university  administration*  exploring  particularly  the 
relationships  of  faculty  leadership  to  presidents*  academic 
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deans  and  departaent  ehalnaen.  One  of  the  authors,  John  J. 
Corson,  of  McKlnsey  and  Coapany,  Inc.,  outlined  the  ooapon- 
ent  parts  Involved  In  the  administration,  he  says  "of  any 
huBian  enterprise  —  be  It  military,  religious,  business, 
governmental,  or  educational  enterprise",  as  follows.  Mre 
I  am  using  his  paragraph  titles: 

-  "Decision  Making  —  The  Central  Administrative  Activity" 

-  "Programming  --  Essential  Extension  of  Decision  Making" 

-  "Communications  —  Blood  Stream  of  Huaan  Enterprise" 

-  "Controlling  —  Seeing  that  Action  Is  Taken" 

-  "Reappraising  —  The  Essentiality  of  Taking  Stock" 

Now  It  Is  his  further  thesis  that  there  are 
special  "factory  which  constitute  the  context  within  which 
the  university's  administrative  processes  function." 

Like  other  writers  In  the  series  he  cites  the 
comprehensive  nature  of  the  university's  goals,  the  unusual 
reliance  In  colleges  upon  faculty  leadership  rather  than 
board  authority,  and  wide  participation  In  decision  making. 
But  a  plea  Is  made  for  men  In  top  college  Jobs  to  be  program 
philosophers  and  administrative  experts  as  well. 

I  quote  these  authoritative  points  of  view  on  prob¬ 
lems  of  university  administration,  and  there  are  others,  to 
call  attention  to  another  growing  body  of  writing  related  to 
the  Dean's  Impoirtant  work  as  administrator. 

I  am  simply  Insisting  that  we  must  continue  to 
take  our  administrative  duties  seriously,  act  on  the  basis 
of  good  management  principles  tailored  to  educational  Insti¬ 
tution  administration.  The  Harvard  NASPA  seminars  are  suf¬ 
ficient  evidence  of  our  recent  concern  for  better  training 
In  management  matters. 

I  will  address  myself  to  three  specific  facets  of 
administration  which  need  priority  attention.  First,  we 
need  to  keep  objectives  before  us,  both  broad  and  specific 
ones.  The  Deems'  decisions  In  administering  both  housing 
and  financial  aids  programs  ought  to  be  organized  around 
the  colleges'  Interests  In  recruiting  quality  students,  re¬ 
ducing  costs  and  aiding  the  better  students  to  meet  college 
expenses,  and  providing  educational  experiences  In  college 
housing.  With  these  objectives  In  view,  any  decision  would 
be  measured  by  the  extent  to  which  the  action  proposed  would 
support  or  detract  from  achievement  of  the  objectives.  One 
Tinlverslty  has  revised  Its  priority  system  for  dormitory 
rooms  to  give  scholarship  students  a  head  start  with  room 
reservations  ahead  of  other  applicants.  The  first  come, 
first  served  basis  may  not  seem  to  support  adequately  the 
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xanlverslty's  contention  that  It  wants  to  attract  scholars. 

In  another  Instance,  the  Deans'  Offices  have  nade 
provision  for  Law  College  students  to  occupy  one  special 
section  of  the  men's  dormitories  because  the  Law  faculty 
wants  to  establish  an  esprit  de  corps  In  Its  student  body, 
and  lift  the  level  of  Individual  performances  by  special 
attention  which  can  be  given  through  unified  dormitory  liv¬ 
ing. 


The  Dean  may  decide  to  add  his  leadership  to  ef- 
foi?ts  to  create  subsidized  and  coop-basis  donnltorles  to 
serve  scholarship  students;  or  he  may  volunteer  his  scholar¬ 
ships  officer's  services  on  high  school  visits  and  college 
night  programs  over  the  state  when  the  objectives  are  clearly 
before  him.  In  spite  of  Inconveniences  resulting  from  fre¬ 
quent  out  of  town  trips. 

A  second  observation  Is  that  a  sense  of  organiza¬ 
tion  with  pattern,  channels  atvl  relationships  defined  Is 
essential  to  getting  work  done.  Aside  from  Inefficiencies 
and  Ineffectiveness  resulting  from  poor  organization,  we 
act  as  bad  examples  and  serve  as  poor  teachers  to  students 
who  see  poor  management  as  If  It  were  condoned  or  even 
necessary. 


Teaching  a  social  work  course  In  Organization  and 
Administrative  Problems  of  Youth  Serving  Agencies,  I  asked 
each  student  In  a  class  group  to  Interview  an  agency  head 
to  secure  or  prepax*e  an  organization  chart  for  the  agency. 
Only  two  students  found  a  chart  In  existence  and  most  of 
the  others  found  It  a  major  problem  to  prepare  a  chart  from 
the  agency  Interview. 

An  organization  chart  may  not  find  solutions  to 
administrative  problems  but  It  may  help  Identify  the  prob¬ 
lems.  It  Is  safe  to  venture  a  guess  that  most  Institutions 
could  profitably  study  the  standard  organizational  pattern 
Involving  the  Dean  of  Students,.  Dean  of  Men,  Dean  of  Women, 
and  Director  of  the  Student  Union,  together  with  their  re¬ 
spective  assistants.  It  might  be  found  that  their  functions 
could  be  clarified  In  statements  of  Job  specifications,  that 
the  overlap  and  duplication  of  sex>vlce  to  students  and  stu¬ 
dent  organizations  could  be  reduced,  and  that  slmpllvlcatlon 
of  communication  lines,  printed  forms  and  Inter-offlce  pro¬ 
cedures  could  be  developed  for  Immediate  Improvements  In 
work  product  and  staff  morale.  We  can  work  at  this  con¬ 
stantly  with  profit  to  our  Institutions. 

Another  concern  at  this  point  Is  the  extent  to 
which  we  may  be  pressed  to  abdicate  the  responsibilities  be¬ 
longing  to  us  In  administration.  Almost  xinlversally,  the 
responsibilities  for  housing,  student  discipline,  and  eligi¬ 
bility  for  activity  participation  are  administratively  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Dean.  In  many  Institutions  the  maturing 
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lBt*r«8t8  of  the  best  student  leadership  have  Bade  It  pos¬ 
sible  to  give  away  some  aspects  of  housing «  conduct  and  other 
regulatory  matters  to  student  self  government  In  one  of  Its 
several  forms.  In  fact,  this  Is  the  direction  we  expect  to 
pursue  as  fast  as  student  self  govermient  earns  the  right  to 
have  additional  responsibilities  given  to  It.  The  hazard 
comes  In  the  misunderstanding  of  students  and  often  of 
faculty  and  others,  who  assume  Improperly  that  the  Deans' 
responsibilities  have  Invaded  the  prerogatives  of  student 
self  government. 

The  double  obligation  of  the  Dean's  Office  Is  to 
carry  out  Its  assigned  responsibilities  consistently,  but 
at  the  same  time  educate  the  leaders  In  student  government 
so  that  they  will  understand  the  Dean's  responsibility  and 
the  structure  and  pattern  of  organization  In  the  college  or 
unlverslth  under  which  defined  responsibilities  may  be  dele¬ 
gated  In  turn  to  them.  For  the  most  part  these  are  allo¬ 
cated  responsibilities,  and  do  not  Inherently  belong  to 
student  govenunent  as  If  by  Inalienable  right. 

We  are  completing  a  series  of  88  "Grass  Roots" 
county  meetings  In  Ohio,  Interpreting  the  comprehensive 
nature  of  the  state's  leading  university  and  Its  financial 
needs  to  the  people  of  the  state.  This  successful  program 
has  Inspired  us  to  undertake  a  series  of  Interpretative 
meetings  with  our  student  groups  next  year  wherein  our  staff 
people  will  present  an  Illustrated  story  of  the  University, 
Its  central  purposes.  Its  organization  and  allocations  of 
responsibilities,  and  Its  services  so  that  It  can  be  better 
understood  with  Its  Image  closer  to  reality  than  the  false 
one  often  conjured  up  from  lack  of  Information  and  misunder¬ 
standing. 


A  third  concern  Involves  administrative  problems 
which  center  on  financial  matters.  We  have  sometimes  earned 
a  reputation  for  being  poor  businessmen  In  the  manageoient  of 
offices  and  services  we  operate  ourselves  and  those  co¬ 
ordinated  throxigh  us.  The  financial  stringencies  charac¬ 
teristic  of  most  private  and  public  Institutions  place  us 
in  a  position  where  we  are  squarely  responsible  for  sound 
fiscal  plams  and  operations.  The  dollar  conscious  Dean  be¬ 
gins  with  an  understanding  of  his  dollar  sources  and  he 
perhaps  takes  some  active  part  in  securing  needed  revenues. 
It  may  be  that  he  has  some  responsibility  to  help  raise 
money  In  solicitation  drives,  or  In  long  range  "cultivation" 
campaigns,  by  participation  In  "grass  roots"  meetings,  or  by 
himself  proposing  reasonable  student  fee  Increases  If  some 
salary  and  office  support  for  student  services  comes  from 
this  source.  If  he  believes  that  federal  housing  loans  for 
dormitory  construction,  and  federal  funds  for  student  loan 
funds  should  be  continued,  the  Dean  has  a  financial  problem 
before  him,  the  solution  of  which  may  Involve  some  active 
work  on  his  part.  Preparations  of  proper  budget  may  require 
his  administrative  prowess  to  find  padding  and  hidden  ex¬ 
cesses  in  some  office  unit  requests  and  in  some  cases  the 
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reverse  will  be  true 


In  faet«  it  way  be  more  Important  to  the  Uhlver- 
mity  and  to  the  welfare  of  the  students  served  that  the  Ad- 
SBlnlstrator-Dean  study  the  modestly  budgeted  area  carefully 
'to  bz'lng  It  up  to  a  proper  standard  or  to  lift  the  level  of 
Its  services  by  adding  a  competent  staff  person  over  its  too 
modest  proposal.  There  is  actually  a  danger  that  we  have 
teen  too  modest  throughout  our  offices  serving  students^ 
having  stood  aside  while  the  professors'  and  teaching  as¬ 
sistants'  salaries  have  been  given  first  and  needed  priori¬ 
ties. 


The  Mew  York  Times,  on  March  3*  reported  east 
studies^  at  a  representative  group  of  14  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities,  showing  that  "the  college  professor's  prestige 
in  the  American  market  place  is  becoming  a  reality,  not 
Just  an  ideal.  Actual  salaries  of  full  professors  at  these 
14  institutions  have  increased  about  32^  since  1955 • 


All  this  we  applaud  and  support.  I  am  only  saying 
that  some  of  us  are  falling  short  of  our  responsibility  to 
increase  our  own  professional  staff  salaries  in  like  manner. 
We  would  do  well  to  sell,  what  I  have  termed  the  "double 
extra  service"  principle  as  peculiarly  applicable  to  our 
colleague  in  the  student  services  and  ourselves.  The  first 
"extra"  refers  to  the  regular  overtime  work  which  is  the 
accepted  noxm  for  Deane  and  Directors  and  their  staff  as¬ 
sistants.  The  second  "extra"  is  the  additional  service 
rendered  throughout  so-called  vacation  periods,  susmers  and 
between  texms.  Again,  this  is  no  plea  for  members  of  the 
teaching  staff  to  be  placed  on  duty  between  terms;  it  pleads 
for  a  more  vigorous  presentation  of  our  budget  requests  in 
terms  of  selected  staff  people  at  least,  and  for  favorable 
consideration  of  the  "double  extra  service"  pay  factor 
when  annual  salaries  are  detersiined. 


I  shall  not  labor  the  obvious  point  that  we  cannot 
expect  syepathetlc  and  favorable  consideration  of  such  re¬ 
quests  for  salary  increases,  nor  requests  for  additional 
staff  to  earrj  on  expanding  or  new  services  unless  we  have 
demonstrated  unusual  concern  for  husbanding  our  resources 
in  the  normal  operations  of  our  various  office  units.  We 
are  expected,  properly  so,  to  operate  efficiently  in  use  of 
space,  equipment,  and  personnel  at  all  levels.  I  have  been 
intrigued  by  the  AGFA  Presidential  address  topic  "Who's  For 
the  Ark",  presented  by  Dean  Kathryn  Hywood  in  Denver  last 
week.  I  hope  she  made  some  reference  to  the  fact  that 
simply  "cleaning  nouse",  ridding  ourselves  of  obsolete 
routines  and  procedures,  outworn  ideas  and  programs,  could 
release  funds  for  new,  expanded  and  worthier  purposes. 


We  probably  do  too  little  research  and  study  of 
our  own  operating  procedures  in  the  residence  halls  systems, 
the  processing  of  admissions,  registrations,  scholarships  — 
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and  80  on  down  the  line  of  responsibilities  which  rest 
squarely  in  our  hands.  We  also  find  ourselves  planning  new 
residence  halls,  new  student  centers,  new  student  services 
buildings  with  less  than  enough  time,  talent,  and  study  put 
into  the  undertaking.  I  am  delighted  that  Dean  Bums  Crook- 
ston  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Conference  Chairman  Olen  Nygreen 
a  year  ago  saying  that  recent  NASPA  Conference  topics  seem 
to  have  Ignored  studies  and  discussion  of  facilities,  build¬ 
ings,  and  physical  arrangements.  You  will  note  that  Dean 
Crookston  Is  the  Invited  speaker  In  Seminar  VII,  this  week, 
Tuesday,  2:13  p.m..  In  the  Ballroom,  on  the  topic  "Develop¬ 
ing  Physical  Facilities  for  Student  Personnel  Services." 

The  Dean  as  Leader 


For  Role  Number  Three  (and  last),  the  Dean  stust  be 
a  leader.  Again,  the  term  Is  not  exclusive  here  and  I  have 
referred  to  It  already  In  defining  educator  and  administrator 
roles  for  the  Dean.  His  leadership  oiust  be  effective  on  his 
own  campus  and  It  must  be  heard  In  oi^ganlzed  form  In  this 
great  organization. 

Let  us  take  a  concrete  complex  problem  —  and  an 
opportunity  too  --  dealing  with  student  rallies  and  demon¬ 
strations,  and  advising  student  groups  with  mature  Interests 
In  social  and  political  Issues  of  the  day.  Every  one  of  us 
met  these  situations  In  various  forms  this  year.  The  pendu- 
Itim  has  undoubtedly  swung  over  from  the  days  of  student 
apathy  and  prlvatlsm  of  some  past  years,  and  fortunately 
more  students  do  have  serious  concerns  and  want  to  express 
them.  The  student  riots  over  the  world,  the  demonstrations 
and  newly  formed  organizations  of  adults  In  commtmltles 
north,  south,  east  and  west  In  the  United  States  are  Indi¬ 
cations  of  widespread  concerns. 

Here  on  our  ceunpuses,  the  manifestations  of  stu¬ 
dent  concern  which  take  the  form  of  rallies,  petitions, 
resolutions,  forums,  editorials,  and  demonstrations,  some¬ 
times  are  lacking  In  constructive  leadership  from  students, 
deans  and  other  adult  advisers.  Sometimes  they  are  led  by 
headline  seekers  with  Insincere  motives.  Sometimes  they 
reflect  normal  rebelliousness  rather  than  understanding  of 
a  point  of  view  —  In  short,  sometimes  they  lack  Integrity 
In  Ideas,  in  leadership  and  In  actions.  Yet  the  very  na¬ 
ture  of  the  vmlverslty  campus  with  Its  dedication  to  free¬ 
dom  and  truth,  requires  that  these  concerns  be  expressed  In 
the  context  of  responsible  approaches  to  all  honest  and 
serious  controversies.  This  by  no  means  Implies  that  we  are 
seeking  to  preserve  quiet,  comfortable  campus  situations. 
Neither  may  we  sit  Idly  by  while  irresponsibility  Is  con¬ 
doned,  chaos  reigns  and  classes  and  academic  obligations 
seem  of  secondary  Importance  behind  more  Immediate  and  un¬ 
scheduled  Interests  of  small  or  large  segments  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  body. 
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I  do  not  Intend  to  trace  the  delicate  and  complex 
aspects  of  stxKlent  demonstrations  which  require  extensive 
study  and  analysis.  Simple  Illustrations  of  the  problems 
are  readily  at  hand.  Indicating  responsibilities  facing  most 
all  Deans  today.  The  Student  Council,  for  example,  finds 
Itself  faced  with  a  quickly  framed  resolution  urging  recog¬ 
nition  of  Red  China  with  total  debate  "limited  to  ten  min¬ 
utes"  before  the  momentous  Issue  Is  settled  —  by  the  Stu¬ 
dent  Council.  (Laughter)  A  group  of  university  ministers, 
faculty  and  sttident  religious  foundation  leaders  were  re¬ 
cently  presented  with  a  resolution  asking  the  university  to 
refuse  to  allow  Its  student  union  and  other  facilities  for 
use  In  showing  the  controversial  film,  "Operation  Abolition". 
Finally  someone  asked  how  many  present  had  seen  the  film. 

Two  others  had  seen  It,  yet  all  had  opinions  about  the 
film  —  from  someone  else's  second  hand  point  of  view. 

Or  the  student  government  wants  to  feature  a  "Pair 
Play  for  Cuba"  speaker  who  Is  known  by  name  and  address  pro¬ 
vided  second  hand  from  an  outside  source.  There  Is  no 
biographical  data  obtained,  no  Indication  of  educational 
background  or  qualifications.  Should  he  be  Invited  under 
these  circumstances? 

It  Is  the  \inlverslty  setting  wherein  conflicting 
points  of  view  may  be  expected  to  be  presented,  carefully 
analyzed  In  the  light  of  facts,  and  ultimate  truth  to  some 
extent  at  least  determined,  but  the  forum  must  be  preserved 
with  ground  rules  which  are  reasonable  and  respected,  worthy 
of  the  educational  Institution  which  provides  the  rostrum 
itself. 

We  are  at  work,  each  of  us,  and  Joined  together  In 
NASPA,  to  do  our  leadership  parts. 

Ask  Dean  Bob  Shaffer  for  a  copy  of  his  two-page 
statement  entitled  "Student  Activities  and  Student  Government 
at  Indiana  University, "  Issued  this  year  for  student  organi¬ 
zation  use,  which  Interprets  the  new  Interests  and  new  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  student  and  staff  leadership.  I  quote  from 
one  section  as  follows,  where  several  needed  developments  are 
listed: 


"More  attention  to  effective  and  skilled  social 
action  and  expression  of  opinion  such  as  carefully 
prepared  meetings,  disciplined  participation  In  group 
action.  Informed  statements  and  preventive  measures 
against  the  headline  hunter,  the  egotist,  and  the 
compensating  personality. 


"Rigorous  protection  for  debate,  careful  atten¬ 
tion  to  fair  and  objective  discussion.  Insistence 
upon  full  Information  emd  resistance  to  one-sided, 
emotional  appeals  and  exaggerated  presentations.  In 
other  words,  evidence  of  recognition  between  Immature 
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agitation  and  mature  consideration  of  the  Issues  of 
our  time. 

"Use  of  the  total  college  resources  In  stlsnilat- 
Ing  discussions  and  conversations  regarding  pertinent 
Issues  In  today's  life." 

Recall  the  point  of  view  of  Dean  J.  D.  Dawson  of 
Antioch  College,  reported  In  your  most  Mcent  NASPA  News¬ 
letter.  The  Dean  addressed  his  student  body  and  the  Studen'fc 
Seminar  on  Human  Relations  at  Antioch  last  October,  defining 
general  citizenship  and  college  student  roles  played  by 
students  In  social  and  political  activities. 

I  was  Interested  In  the  additional  remarks  made 
by  Mr.  Howard  Johnson,  Antioch  College  Pastor,  at  the  sane 
Human  Relations  Seminar: 

"Finally,  students  who  are  planning  action  on  the±z* 
campuses  siay  find,  perhaps  to  their  surprise,  that  a 
proper  approach  to  the  administration  of  their  college 
may  yield  dividends  In  the  way  of  moral  support  for  thelz* 
program  rather  than  opposition.  Such  proper  approach 
will  Involve  frankness,  and  a  willingness  to  work  out 
problems  which  specifically  concern  the  administration. 
This  will  mean  advance  planning  to  have  time  to  work  out; 
problems,  and  In  some  eases,  the  Judicious  selection  of 
channels  of  approach  through  respected  officials  who  ara 
sympathetic . 

"In  any  case,  candor  and  mutual  respect  may  yield 
dividends  of  unexpected  support." 

The  National  Student  Association  will  continue  to 
play  an  Important  i^ole  In  aleirtlng  students  to  their  responsi¬ 
bilities  In  understanding  and  expressing  themselves  about  Is¬ 
sues  of  current  public  concern.  NSA  President  Rettig  spoke 
In  Denver  last  week  about  the  extramural  activities  of  uni¬ 
versity  students  and  faculty  which  would  define  a  new  role 
of  education  and  action  centered  on  our  campuses.  We  bene¬ 
fit  from  the  Individual  efforts  of  Vice  President  Carl  Grip 
working  with  NSA's  Advisory  Board,  and  Dean  Ray  Hawk  and 
other  NASPA  Deans  who  relate  themselves  constznictlvely  to  the 
leadership  of  the  National  Student  Association.  NASPA  Is 
honored  to  have  had  officers  of  NSA  In  attendance  at  almost 
all  of  Its  recent  annual  Conferences.  National  President, 

Mr.  Richard  A.  Rettig,  Is  the  official  representative  of  hie 
organization,  hex%  today  with  us  and  he  Is  most  welcosie. 

NASPA 's  poll  and  Its  report  of  the  position  taken 
by  NASPA  Deans  on  dlscrlminatoz>y  clauses  In  national  fra¬ 
ternity  constitutions  became  a  matter  of  record  last  year. 

The  policy  statements  and  actions  of  Deans'  Offices  on  in¬ 
dividual  campuses  on  the  same  Issue  are  Indicative  of  posi¬ 
tive  action  programs. 
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Our  colleague  Dr.  Deimle  Trueblood  has  written  on 
^li±8  issue  recently  that  "as  educators  and  student  personnel 
workers  ...  we  cannot  avoid  a  responsibility  to  help  the 
uii±ver8lty  play  a  positive  part  in  the  resolution  of  the  is¬ 
sue  of  racial  and  religious  discriminatory  practices  in 
fraternities."  Trueblood 's  article  is  titled  "The  Univer- 
sl.'ty's  Responsibility  for  Racial  and  Religious  Discrisdnatory 
Practices  in  Fraternities,"  and  is  one  of  the  needed  published 
s'katesente  on  this,  one  of  our  current  problem  areas. 


Of  great  slgnlflcsnoe  to  NASPA  is  the  acceptance  by 
Dean  Ed  Williamson  of  the  Chairman's  role  in  a  new  NASPA  ad 
Hoc  committee  on  Student  Discussion  and  Action  on  Social  Is¬ 
sues.  Dean  Williamson's  program  at  APOA,  in  which  Mr.  Rettlg 
also  participated  last  week,  attracted  a  large  and  interested 
audience.  You  will  also  note  with  interest  the  Important 
Wednesday  mozulng  program  here  on  the  topic  "The  Dean  and 
Student  Rights;  Social  Action  by  Students  On  and  Off  Campus" 
when  it  will  be  our  honor  to  hear  the  distinguished  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Howard  University,  Dr.  James  M.  Habrlt,  Jr. 


The  stakes  are  extremely  high.  The  kind  of  leader¬ 
ship  we  offer  say  help  determine  to  some  extent  the  future 
xresponslble  actions  of  student  bodies.  And  the  alternative 
say  be  somewhat  less  responsible  student  actions.  "U.S. 

Mews  St  World  Report"  oarrt«d  a  sobering  sunmary  report  of 
world  wide  student  rlots^^  in  an  issue  last  June  which  is 
worthy  of  our  attention. 

Without  developing  the  topics,  I  want  to  mention 
other  areas  where  our  leadership  will  be  significantly  need¬ 
ed.  One  is  the  area  of  "The  University  and  World  Affairs" 12 
which  is  the  title  of  an  important  new  document  prepared  by 
a  Ford  Foundation  Committee  including  such  names  as  now 
Seoxwtary  of  State  Dean  Rusk,  Chancellor  Franklin  D.  Murpny 
tunA  others  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Dr.  James  Lewis  Morrill, 
former  President  of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

APQA  Executive  Director  Art  Hitchcock  acknowledged 
in  the  Personnel  and  auidance  Joumall3  recently  Dean  Wesley 
Lloyd's  pioneer  work  in  helping  develop  a  guidance  program 
in  Japan  along  with  other  contributions  of  other  American 
scholars  in  oountzd.es  over  the  world.  Other  NASPA  Deans 
like  Bob  Shaffer  in  Thailand,  Jack  Stlbbs  in  Pakistan, 

Harold  Stewart  in  Europe  and  others  have  been  Involved  in 
international  assignments. 

Albert  0.  Sims  who  is  the  new  director  of  univer¬ 
sity  programs  for  President  Kennedy's  Peace  Corps  will  make 
a  significant  address  to  us  Tuesday  night  to  indicate  what 
some  of  our  new  challenges  may  be.  He  has  been  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Director  of  Operations  for  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
natloital  Education  and  has  been  previously  known  to  us  in 
that  capacity.  Dean  John  Netherton  now  seirves  as  Chairman 
of  NASPA 's  Conadttee  on  International  Exchange  of  Students 
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with  a  somewhat  broader  assignment  than  the  title  Indicates 
to  keep  NASPA  abreast  of  Its  leadership  responsibilities  In 
this  Important  area. 

Another  continuing  concern  over  the  years  Is  the 
leadership  role  In  helping  set  standards  for  sttident  living. 
As  I  write  thls«  my  evening  newspaper  reports  from  Fort 
Lauderdale,  rioting  with  police  "met  with  a  volley  of  stones, 
beer  cans  and  bottles"  from  3300  vacationing  students. 

From  another  campus  this  week  comes  a  report  that 
twenty  students  out  of  one  hundred  who  took  transient  status 
to  study  one  quarter  outside  the  United  States  abused  their 
freedom  and  the  hospitality  of  another  culture  by  becoming 
Involved  In  violations  of  the  college  regulations  or  cus¬ 
toms  (or  both)  of  their  host  country.  Yet  we  are  hopefully 
recognizing  signs  of  more  mature  Interests  and  more  mature 
actions  by  our  larger  number  of  responsible  students. 

One  of  our  principle  continuing  challenges  will 
be  working  with  students  to  promote  high  standards  of  con¬ 
duct  for  Individual  and  for  group  living. 

Finally,  and  In  a  completely  different  vein, 
leadership  must  appear  In  NASPA,  I  believe,  to  assist  In 
bringing  together  the  officer  level  leadership  of  the  na¬ 
tional  educational  organizations  engaged  In  or  related  to 
student  personnel  work. 

I  am  Impressed  and  concerned  about  the  fact  that 
current  attempts  at  coordination  have  proven  Inadequate  to 
date.  APGA,  In  spite  of  almost  doubling  membership  figures 
from  1953  to  I96I,  still  has  lest  uncaptured  most  of  the 
organizations  In  higher  education  like  NASPA  which  have  not 
formally  accepted  affiliation  with  APGA.  I  hasten  to  add 
that  cordial  relationships  prevail  and  Individual  Deans 
have  APGA  memberships,  many  through  ACPA.  ACPA  has  been 
uncertain  In  past  years  about  its  membership  clientele  and 
Indeed  Its  goals  are  still  uncharted  In  many  respects.  Yet 
ACPA  has  also  doubled  Its  membership  since  1933* 

The  Inter-Association  Coordinating  Committee, In 
which  only  ACPA,  NASPA,  NAVfDC  and  AACRAO  now  Join  officer- 
level  forces  in  an  annual  meeting,  has  not  found  effective 
ways  to  work  together  and  It  too  leaves  untouched  the  great 
list  of  national  organizations  representing  our  Immediate 
associates  and  colleagues  In  college  student  personnel  work 
and  services. 

Consider  the  fact  that  most  of  our  "related"  or¬ 
ganizations  remain  outside  any  of  the  above  named  attempts 
at  coordination;  such  substantial  organizations  as  Associa¬ 
tion  of  College  Unions,  Association  of  College  and  Ibilver- 
slty  Housing  Officers,  Association  for  the  Coordination  of 
University  Religious  Advisers,  American  College  Health 
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Association,  and  organizations  of  placement  officers,  direc¬ 
tors  of  counseling  centers,  orientation  directors,  college 
admissions  officers,  and  financial  aids  officers,  have  no 
coordinating  base  where  leadership  In  the  student  services 
aspect  of  higher  education  Is  Jointly  expressed. 

There  may  be  better  long  range  plans  for  the  de¬ 
veloping  future  but  for  the  present,  NASPA's  leadership  siay 
well  concern  Itself  again  with  study  of  the  need  for  a  trial 
rvm  conference  of  presidents  of  these  organizations.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  segmentation  of  groups  goes  on  with  new  organi¬ 
zations  In  the  loaklng,  before  effective  working  relationships 
are  found  between  existing  gixtups. 

ACPA,  I  believe,  has  Just  offered  a  home  base  to 
the  new  financial  aids  counselors  group  numbering  about  1^00 
and  each  carrying  Important  new  duties  with  NDEA  loan  pro¬ 
grams.  Yet  the  financial  counselors  group  is  mothered  and 
financially  sponsored  by  the  College  Scholarship  Service,  an 
unusual  commercial  sponsorship  arrangement  but  not  an  unwel¬ 
come  one  according  to  the  flnamclal  aids  counselors  who  at¬ 
tended  the  organizational  meetings  this  past  year. 

The  need  for  national  leadership  Is  sufficient  now 
to  bring  out  new  proposals  worthy  of  study  and  action. 
Stronger  representation  of  NASPA  in  the  American  Council  on 
Education  Is  already  authorized. 

I  am  well  aware  that  I  have  spoken  at  length.  The 
greatest  Justification  I  can  give  for  putting  before  you  the 
"unfinished  work  of  the  Deans'  world"  Is  the  sincere  admira¬ 
tion  and  faith  I  have  had  over  the  years  In  the  dedication 
and  power  of  the  combined  best  student  and  staff  leadership 
on  the  American  college  ceunpus. 

The  Old  Testament  story  In  Exodus  where  the  Lord 
reveals  Himself  to  Moses  In  the  burning  bush  In  the  desert, 
has  a  hidden  but  special  meaning.  After  the  bush  was  burned 
with  fire  but  was  not  consvnned,  the  voice  of  the  Lord  called 
out  to  Moses  and  said,  "The  place  whereon  thou  standest  Is 
holy  gro\md;"  then  the  Lord  charged* Moses  in  the  verses 
which  follow:  "Come  now  therefore  and  I  will  send  thee  unto 
Pharaoh  that  thou  mayest  bring  forth  my  people,  the  children 
of  Israel,  out  of  Egypt."  He  says,  I  believe,  to  each  one 
of  us  when  he  puts  a  task  before  us,  "Where  you  stand  Is 
holy  ground."  [Prolonged  applause] 


^"We're  Wasting  Brainpower",  NEA  Journal,  March  1959*  Dana  L. 
Farnsworth,  M.D.,  Director,  University  Health  Services, 
Harvard  University  and  Radcllffe  College,  Cambridge,  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

2 

Student  Personnel  Services  In  Colleges  and  Universities, 

E.  G.  Williamson,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  New  York,  I96I. 
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3 

Study  of  College  Housing,  Dr.  Harold  C.  Hiker,  Director  for 
College  Housing  Stxaly,  Educational  Facilities  Laboratories, 
Inc. --to  be  published  soon. 

4 

Farnsworth,  0£.  clt. 

5 

Hiker,  o£.  clt. 

6 

"College  and  University  Teaching,  1858- 1958",  The  Educa¬ 
tional  Hecord,  October  1938,  American  Council  on  Education, 
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CHAIRMAN  GRIP;  I  think  it  would  be  silly  to  com¬ 
ment  after  that  wonderful  speech.  It  Is  now  ten-ten.  We 
will  convene  promptly  at  ten- twenty- five  In  this  same  audi¬ 
torium. 


...  The  Second  General  Session  recessed  at  ten- 
ten  o'clock  ... 


FIRST  BUSIRESS  SESSION 
Monday,  April  3«  1961 

The  First  Business  Session  convened  at  ten-forty 
o'clock.  President  Outhrle  presiding. 

PRESIDEHr  OUFHRIE:  The  Executive  CoDmlttee  has 
asked  Dean  Jim  McLeod  of  Northwestern  imiverslty  to  conduct 
a  short  smsorlal  service,  which  Is  a  traulltlon  of  NASPA. 

DEAN  MoI£OD  (Memorial  Service):  Members  of  the 
fellowship  of  NASPA:  It  Is  appropriate  that  we  should  pause 
In  our  day's  occupation  to  pay  tribute  to  those  of  our  num¬ 
ber  who  have  been  called  to  higher  service.  Death  came  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year,  as  It  must  to  all  men,  to  these  three 
colleagues  of  ours: 

Robert  M.  Strozler,  Dean  of  students  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago,  Past  President  of  our  Association,  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  President  of  Florida  State  Thil- 
verslty.  Respected,  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him,  he  will 
long  be  remembered  for  his  notable  e<mtrlbutlons  to  this 
Association; 

Carl  V.  Bredt,  Dean  of  Men  at  the  University  of 
Texas,  the  news  of  whose  sudden  death  came  from  his  colleague 
Dean  Amo  Nowotny  while  the  Executive  Committee  gathered 
Sunday  morning.  Carl  was  an  effective  leader  and  Inspira¬ 
tion  to  his  colleagues  and  the  students  of  Texas.  He  had 
achieved  fame  as  a  distinguished  official  of  the  Southwest 
Conference  on  Intercollegiate  Athletics.  He  was  known  to 
many  of  this  Association,  and  we  mourn  his  passing  for  he 
will  be  sorely  missed. 

Edwin  W.  Schoeriberger,  for  many  years  a  member  of 
our  Association.  He  was  seldom  able  to  attend  our  meetings 
but  maintained  his  membership  and  that  of  his  Institution 
for  many  years.  He  served  as  Dean  of  the  famous  Paper  In¬ 
stitute  of  the  Graduate  Division  of  Lawrence  College,  at 
Appleton,  Wisconsin. 

Now  as  you  remain  seated,  shall  we  pause  for  a 
moment  of  silence,  following  which  shall  be  offered  a 
brief  prayer. 

...  Silent  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  departed 
NASPA  associates  ... 
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DEAN  McLEOD:  0  Thou,  God  of  the  generations  of 
nen;  we  thank  Thee  for  all  who  have  walked  humbly  with  Thee 
and  especially  for  these  sons  of  Thine  who  have  served  their 
fellowmen  with  dlgpilty,  courage  and  faith.  Make  us  glad  for 
their  living,  for  In  their  lives  we  have  seen  revealed  Thy 
love.  So,  mindful  of  the  cloud  of  witnesses,  the  Innumer¬ 
able  company  of  those  who  have  gone  before,  may  we  thank 
Thee  for  their  example  and  now  so  rededlcate  ourselves  to 
our  vocation  and  run  with  patience  the  race  that  Is  set  be¬ 
fore  us,  seeking  In  small  things  and  In  great.  In  things 
temporal  and  eternal  to  do  Thy  will,  through  Christ  our 
Lord.  Amen. 

PRESIDENT  GOTHRIE:  You  will  find  on  yoxir  printed 
program  that  there  are  four  business  sessions.  I  think  this 
Indicates  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  conference  chairman, 
Glen  Nygreen,  reflecting  the  Interests  of  the  executive 
committee,  to  provide  the  scattered  times  throughout  the 
conference  when  the  business  sessions  would  be  carried  on. 

Just  as  It  has  been  announced  that  the  connlttee 
and  commission  meetings  are  open  meetings,  where  you  are 
welcome  to  participate,  I  hasten  to  add  that  the  business 
meetings  are  here  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  comnlttee  and 
commission  reports,  and  for  other  conference  business;  but 
that,  again,  your  point  of  view  Is  welcome.  So  although  oux* 
group  Is  large,  I  hope  you  feel  that  the  privileges  of  a 
smaller  group  are  still  here.  If  you  have  a  comment  to  make. 
If  you  have  a  question  to  ask.  It  Is  most  appropriate  that 
you  follow  your  own  inclination. 

There  are  four  committee  and  commission  reports 
which  will  be  presented  this  morning,  some  fairly  brief. 

In  each  case  there  is  an  opportimlty  for  discussion.  If  you 
wish  It.  In  each  case  the  appropriate  motion  would  be  that 
the  report  be  accepted,  or  otherwise  If  you  are  so  disposed. 
If  there  Is  precise  action  to  be  taken.  It  would  nomally 
be  referred  to  the  executive  committee,  unless  It  Is  simply 
the  action  of  receiving  the  report. 

I  have  no  particular  notion  of  the  business  that 
Is  coming  before  us,  aind  I  mention  these  things  only  In 
terms  of  past  practice  with  meetings  of  other  years. 

Accordingly  then,  may  I  pass  to  a  report  of  Com¬ 
mission  I,  or  Committee  one,  the  Committee  on  Consulting 
Services,  which  Is  Chaired  by  Jack  Stlbbs,  Tulane  TJtolver- 
slty.  Jack. 

DEAN  JOHN  H.  STIBBS  (Committee  on  Consulting 
Services):  Thank  you.  Bill.  Gentlemen,  at  Columbus  last 
year  Don  Anderson  and  Bill  Guthrie  approached  me  and  asked 
If  I  would  Chair,  at  least  for  the  first  year,  a  temporary 
committee  on  Consulting  Services,  to  consider  the  value  to 
our  Association  of  having  some  sort  of  consulting  service. 
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I  think  it  was  clearly  Implied  that  the  Executive 
Ccnmnlttee  of  last  year  thoxight  that  this  might  be  an  ap¬ 
propriate  means  whereby  our  Association  might  effect  Improve¬ 
ment  In  student  personnel  services  across  the  country.  It 
was  perfectly  clear  that  the  mission  was  to  Investigate. 
There  was  no  assumption  or  pre Judgment  that  we  ought  to  have 
consulting  services  In  our  association.  The  fact  Is,  as  we 
understood  It,  It  would  be  quite  fair  If  we  understood  In 
the  end  that  we  should  have  no  such  consulting  services. 

So  the  work  of  this  year  has  been  pretty  much  one 
of  Investigation.  We  have  not  served  as  a  consulting  ser¬ 
vice.  I  must  say  that  there  Is  one  exception  to  this,  and 
that  was  Dean  Harold  Bltner  of  Hawaii,  who  was  going  to 
Japan  and  who  Is  about  to  leave  for  Japan.  Harold  wrote  to 
me  and  wondered  If,  In  my  capacity  as  Chairman  of  this 
committee,  I  might  not  In  some  way  make  known  to  people 
that  he  was  going  to  Japan,  that  he  would  very  much  like.  If 
he  could  In  some  way  be  of  service,  to  be  of  service  there 
as  a  consultant  In  the  student  personnel  programs  In  Japan. 

So  I  wrote  to  Wes  Lloyd  euid  I  wrote  to  the  over¬ 
seas  development  people  In  the  Ford  Foimdatlon,  and  I  was 
very  much  pleased  when  Wes  got  out  a  half  dozen  letters  to 
his  associates  In  Japan  and  the  overseas  development  people 
wrote  two  letters  to  Japem. 

I  have  no  Idea  what  has  happened,  but  It  seemed  to 
me  this  was  a  fairly  useful  effort  on  the  part  of  this  group. 

I.  After  the  announcement  of  the  new  temporary  com¬ 
mittee  at  Columbus,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  serve  with 
me: 

Clifford  Craven 
John  Hocutt 
Donald  Wlnblgler 
Ralph  Young 

II.  An  Initial  letter  was  circulated  with  many  sug¬ 
gestions,  In  which  we  speculated  widely  about  what  consult¬ 
ing  service  In  our  Association  might  be. 

III.  Next  Inquiries  were  made  of  other  associations 
concerning  their  consulting  services,  for  example.  National 
Federation  of  Business  Officers,  National  Association  of 
College  and  University  Housing  Officers,  Association  of 
College  Unions. 

I  found  out  from  the  officers  of  the  Business 
group  that  they  had  formally  organized  a  consulting  office 
In  Washington,  with  the  support  of  the  Ford  Foundation, 
that  they  had  actually  hired  and  supported  a  consultant  at  a 
salary  of  $14,000  a  year,  for  a  two  year  period.  Their  ex¬ 
perience  was  that  the  expense  was  not  Justified  In  terms  of 
the  response.  They  felt  sorry  that  the  people  who  seemed 
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to  need  the  consulting  services  either  did  not  apply  for  It 
or  wer«  not  willing  to  pay  the  necessary  fee*  Their  eon- 
sent  to  me  was  that  they  wished  they  had  begun  In  a  more 
modest  way«  and  as  such  they  believed  they  should  really. 

In  their  association,  have  a  consulting  service,  but  they 
went  so  far  In  this  direction  of  formalization  that  the 
whole  thing  fell  through. 

The  housing  officers,  I  learned,  merely  have  a 
research  committee,  as  they  call  It,  to  which  requests  con¬ 
cerning  how  to  organize  the  food  services  program,  how  to 
organize  the  residence  halls  program,  and  so  on,  can  be 
referred . 


The  Union  directors,  as  you  may  know,  announced 
the  availability  of  consulting  services  In  a  pamphlet,  and 
maintain  In  a  central  office  a  list  of  union  directors, 
architects  and  other  specialists  who  have  worked  or  ad¬ 
vised  on  Union  projects.  In  general,  their  association  has 
Indicated  $100.00  a  day  as  the  going  rate  for  consulting 
services,  and  this  Is  the  same  rate  as  established  by  the 
business  officers. 

IV.  Well  after  accumulating  some  of  this  material,  we 
asked  to  meet  with  the  Executive  Committee,  and  met  In 
Chicago  on  October  17,  and  I  think  the  Joint  conclusion  of 
our  committee  and  the  executive  committee  was  that  the  need 
of  some  consulting  service  seems  to  be  In  order.  In  view 
(1)  particularly  of  requests  coming  In  from  presidents  of 
new  schools,  or  new  presidents  of  old  schools.  Many  of  us 
were  quite  amazed  at  the  number  of  requests  that  wez^  com¬ 
ing  In  for  consulting  services  from  our  Association;  and 
secondly  In  view  of  the  number  of  visitations  for  accredi¬ 
tation  and  other  purposes  that  simply  failed  to  come  off 
properly,  because  the  really  right  people  were  not  appointed 
to  the  visitation  teams. 

V.  As  a  result  of  this  meeting,  the  following  pro¬ 
posals  were  made  by  the  committee  and  approved  by  the 
Executive  Committee: 

A.  We  asked  that  two  members  be  added  to  the 
committee.  Dean  Fred  Turner  as  historian,  and  Deem  Juan 
Reid  to  strengthen  area  representation  on  the  committee. 


B.  We  asked  that  after  the  present  temporary  com¬ 
mittee  has  done  the  foxmdatlon  work,  a  standing  comndttee  be 
established  representative  of  definite  areas  of  the  country. 

C.  Then  that  an  assessment  of  resources  be  taken 
through  a  notice  sent  to  all  members  of  the  Association* 


You  all  know  that  we  sent  out  this  questionnaire, 
or  survey.  I  think  It  can  be  said,  at  least,  that  It  was 
the  simplest  survey  ever  used.  We  simply  asked: 
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1.  Karnm,  school,  address 

2.  Degrees  earned,  special  field 

3.  Present  position 

t.  Area  of  student  personnel  work  in  which  you 
feel  you  are  best  qualified 

5.  Consulting  experience,  either  in  general  or 
in  a  special  field— e.g.,  in  health  or  in  a 
particular  country  overseas 

6.  (Other  side  for  additional  coiwBent) 

I  oust  say  that  the  survey,  in  many  ways,  con- 
flnsed  knowledge  that  we  had  before.  For  instance,  we  knew 
that  Dot  Wlnblgler  had  long  experience  as  a  registrar  be¬ 
fore  he  beeaae  Dean  of  Students,  and  was  particularly 
knowledgeable  in  this  area.  We  knew  that  John  E.  Hocutt 
served  and  still  does  as  consultant  to  the  Health  Services 
progran  at  Harvard  Dhl varsity.  We  knew  that  Wes  Lloyd  had 
gone  to  Japan. 

nevertheless,  there  were  many,  many  special  areas 
of  Interest  and  knowledge  that  members  of  our  Association 
had  that  were  worthwhile  in  recording.  I  was  especially 
Impressed  by  the  work  that  has  been  done  abroad  by  meBd>er8 
of  our  Association.  I  was  really  only  aware  of  Wes  Lloyd's 
going  to  Japan  and  my  own  trip  to  Pakistan.  But  I  found 
that  members  of  our  Association  had  either  served  as  con¬ 
sultants  in  the  field  of  student  personnel  services,  or 
higher  education,  in  Burma,  Coluiid>la,  in  Canada,  the  Congo, 
Egypt,  and  the  Middle  East,  Korea,  Japan,  Mexico,  Pakistan, 
the  Philippine  Islands  and  Thailand.  1  felt  that  if  we 
ever  got  called  on  by  the  Peace  Corps,  or  if  we  want  to 
volunteer  our  services,  this  is  rather  an  abundance  of  ex¬ 
perience  abroad  that  at  least  I  had  not  realized  before  we 
took  the  survey. 

D.  The  next  thing  we  went  into  at  the  Chicago 
meeting  with  the  Executive  Committee,  was  the  concern  for 
a  kind  of  basic  set  of  principles.  We  were  concerned  that 
the  business  officers  had  formalized  too  soon,  so  we 
simply  decided  on  this  initial  set  of  principles: 

1.  No  roxval  organization 

2.  No  formal  certification 

3.  No  formal  contract 

4.  The  school  requesting  the  service  pays  the 
fee 

3.  The  fee  to  be  approximately  $100  per  day,  or 
a  range  so  as  to  provide  a  lower  cost  service 
to  smaller  schools 

6.  An  Infoxval  arrangement  for  reporting  and 
appraisal 

7.  Inclxide  in  referrals  not  only  deans  but  also 
architects,  doctors,  professors,  directors 
of  residence  halls,  etc. 
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For  reporting  and  appraisal «  when  we  get  going.  If 
someone  does  a  stirvey  at  a  partlculair  school,  we  would  not 
be  In  a  position  to  require  him  to  submit  his  report,  but  we 
would  very  much  appreciate  It.  If  he  did  a  survey  at  a  par¬ 
ticular  school  we  would  appreciate  It  If  he  would  send  a 
copy  to  our  committee  so  that  we  could  pass  It  on  to  others 
when  and  if  appropriate. 

We  thought  too  that  In  our  Inventory  of  people  with 
different  qualifications  that  we  ought,  as  a  next  step,  to 
get  to  the  architects,  the  doctors,  the  professors  and 
directors  of  residence  halls,  people  on  our  own  staff  and  on 
others.  For  Instance,  certainly  we  ought  to  have  Dana 
Farnsworth  on  our  list,  obviously.  In  respect  to  his 
specialty  and  Hal  Rlckert  from  Florida  In  respect  to  resi¬ 
dence  halls. 

E.  Then  we  were  concerned  with  possible  procedures 
In  the  future,  and  thought  that  ultimately  we  ought  to  (l)  or¬ 
ganize  the  knowledge  about  consulting  strength  and  make  re¬ 
ferrals  through  the  area  representative  on  the  committee. 

Let  us  say  John  E.  Hocutt  In  the  east,  with  respect  to 
health  services,  and  Dana  Farnsworth  at  Harvard.  I  am  Just 
speculating.  That  might  be  the  two  people  we  might  want  to 
look  to,  to  advise  a  new  president  In  the  east  with  respect 
to  health. 


2.  We  thought  whenever  possible.  If  we  are  asked 
to  make  a  rocommendatlon  for  consultant,  we  would  name  two 
people  and  let  the  Institution  make  a  choice. 

3.  We  thought  we  ought  to  consider  roferral  of 
a  team  of  consultants. 

4.  Also  consider,  where  appropriate,  that  the 
consultant  provide  a  kind  of  Internship  at  his  school  or 
elsewhere  as  a  supplement  to  his  consulting  services. 

5.  That  we  be  very  careful  to  Instruct  our  con¬ 
sultants  that  they  might  well  appraise  themselves  of  the 
basic  principles  of  the  Association  before  they  move  out 
Into  a  given  area. 

6.  That  we  also  inform  the  schools,  any  schools 
that  may  request  consulting  services,  that  our  system  Is 
only  a  referral  system,  and  that  In  no  way  Is  It  possible 
for  us  to  be  absolutely,  as  eui  Association,  In  aigreement 
with  every  one  of  our  members  who  serves  In  a  consulting 
capacity. 


Then  we  thought  that  If  feasible  It  might  be  well 
to  get  out  a  modest  flyer  or  peunphlet  about  our  consulting 
services,  and  to  Include  In  this  a  simple  statement  of 
principles  that  would  be  cleared  with  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee,  the  names  of  the  committee  members.  Indicating  area 
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TOpresentatlve8>  and  then  an  envmeratlon  of  fields  of  Inter¬ 
est,  but  without  names  of  Individuals. 

Finally,  If  we  get  out  such  a  pamphlet  to  distrib¬ 
ute  this  to  college  and  university  presidents,  to  menibers  of 
our  Association,  to  members  of  related  associations,  to  man¬ 
agement  consulting  firms,  and  f oxmdatlons . 

So  In  concluding  this  report,  I  would  simply  like 
to  say  that  our  i^ecommendatlon  now  to  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  Is  that  we  continue  compiling  our  Inventory  by  getting 
the  names  of  people  who  are  other  than  our  Deans,  such  as 
the  doctors,  the  residence  halls,  the  Union  people,  and  get 
these  names  added  to  our  list,  for  one  thing,  and  that  we 
continue  the  work  of  the  conmilttee.  We  think  It  Is  worth¬ 
while.  We  would  like  to  see  this  a  continuing  committee  of 
the  Association,  and  we  would  very  much  like  this  next  year 
to  go  ahead  and  prepare  the  pamphlet  for  publication,  and  to 
clear  this  carefully  with  the  Executive  Committee  before 
publication.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

PRESIDEMT  GUTHRIE ;  Thank  you.  Jack.  I  am  not 
sure  that  we  have  always  had  applause  for  committee  reports, 
and  I  would  Interpret  this  to  be  a  good  first  year’s  effort 
in  8U1  Impoz^ant  new  area  of  HASP  A  activity. 

I  suppose  the  appropriate  thing  would  be  for  a 
motion  to  accept  the  import,  and  a  second,  and  then  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  discussion. 

DEAN  ANDERSON:  I  so  move. 

DEAN  LACY  (Trinity  College):  Second  the  motion. 

PRESIDENT  GUTHRIE:  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded 
that  the  report  be  accepted.  It  Is  open  for  discussion  — 
ask  questions,  or  what  Is  your  pleasure? 

...  The  question  was  called*  ... 

PRESIDENT  GUTHRIE:  The  question  has  been  called. 
All  those  In  favor  of  accepting  the  report  say  "aye." 

Opposed,  the  same  sign.  The  report  Is  accepted  with  thanks. 
Jack. 


I  should  report  to  you  that  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  has  given  some  study,  largely  at  the  Instance  of  Presi¬ 
dent-Elect  Fred  Weaver,  to  the  general  question  of  the 
structure  of  our  committee  system,  the  number  of  needed 
committees  and  commissions,  the  size  of  committees  and  com¬ 
missions,  the  maimer  In  which  new  committees  and  commissions 
are  created,  the  manner  In  which  committees  and  commissions 
which  have  finished  their  task  pass  on  Into  the  Great  Beyond 
with  other  committees  which  have  finished  their  task,  the 
possibility  of  creating  liaison  persons  rather  than  a  full 
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eoHBittee  structure.  In  an  Instance  where  a  dean  might  well 
be  the  single  person  through  which  some  channel  of  Ideas  and 
Interests  might  go. 

So  I  think  there  Is  a  fortunate  open-sdndedness  on 
the  pax*t  of  the  executive  committee,  the  officers  who  are 
new,  and  the  committee  and  commission  chalnaen  themselves. 
This  has  been  discussed  In  meetings.  In  the  preliminary  ses> 
Sion. 


This  1  repoz*t,  preliminary  to  saying  that  as  com¬ 
mittee  reports  are  made.  It  Is  very  possible  that  a  committee 
chairman,  or  a  commission  chairman  may  say  that  In  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  he  feels  that  It  has  been  a  productive  year,  or 
It  may  not  have  been  a  productive  year,  but  In  any  ease,  I 
want  you  to  know  that  all  the  committee  ehalxnen,  all  the 
commission  chairmen,  the  executive  committee  and  officers, 
are  taking  a  long  look  now  at  the  structure  problems. 


May  1  turn  to  the  second  report,  and  I  think  there 
are  three  reports  coming.  The  second  report  then  Is  from 
Commission  IV,  Cliff  Craven,  Ihilverslty  of  Oklahoma,  Is  re¬ 
porting  on  Program  and  Practices  Evaluation.  Cliff. 

DEAN  CLIFPORD  J.  CRAVEN  (Commission  IV,  Program 
and  Practices  Evaluation):  Thank  you.  The  members  of  Com¬ 
mission  IV  are  listed  In  your  program.  The  functions  of  Com¬ 
mission  rv  are  also  stated  In  the  program. 

In  line  with  these  functions  the  Comslsslon  during 
the  last  year  concentrated  primarily  upon  one  particular 
evaluatlonal  schedule,  which  was  presented  to  NASPA  last 
year.  I  will  not  describe  this  schedule  In  detail,  since  It 
was  described  In  the  presentation  last  year,  but  If  you  do 
have  any  questions  after  I  have  concliided,  I  will  be  very 
happy  to  try  to  give  you  a  thumbnail  sketch  of  what  It  Is. 


On  the  cover  sheet  of  this  Inventory  there  Is  a 
brief  Indication  of  what  It  Is.  This  was  published  during 
the  last  year  by  funds  provided  by  the  Executive  Committee 
of  NASPA.  [Displaying  the  booklet!  The  title  sheet  says 
"Personnel  Services  Inventory,"  Eric  N.  Rackham,  A  Check 
List  Schedule  Intended  to  assist  colleges  auid  universities 
in  evaluating  their  programs  of  stiident  personnel  services. 
Distributed  by  the  National  Association  of  Student  Person¬ 
nel  Administrators  by  permission  of  the  author. 

As  I  say,  the  primary  work  of  the  Commission  has 
been  the  publication  and  dissemination  of  this  Inventory. 
Forty-nine  Institutions  irequested  the  Rackham  Inventory.  We 
have  received  reactions  concerning  the  Inventory  from  fif¬ 
teen  of  these  requesting  Institutions.  Of  the  fifteen  In¬ 
stitutions  which  gave  us  some  Indication  of  what  they  thought 
of  the  Inventory,  only  five  stated  that  they  have  used  the 
Inventory,  either  In  whole  or  In  part,  for  purposes  of 
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evaluating  their  student  persmnel  services.  These  Institu¬ 
tions  are  Oklahoma,  Detroit,  Michigan,  Auburn,  and  the 
CalUBiet  casgms  of  Purdue. 

However,  all  fifteen  of  our  respondents  gave  us 
some  sort  of  reaction  to  the  Instrument.  I  would  sum  these 
reactions  as  follows: 

First,  that  the  survey  Is  fundamentally  a  good 
Instrument. 

Second,  that  HASP A  should  continue  experimenting 
with  the  Instrument.  Only  a  few  urged  the  adoption  of  the 
instrument  as  an  official,  endorsed  evaluation  schedule. 

I  might  say  that  last  year's  adoption  of  the 
schedule  was  entirely  on  an  experimental  and  tentative  basis 
and  this  was  made  clear  In  the  descriptive  material  In  the 
Inventory  and  In  the  letter  which  accompanied  It. 

One  person  who  responded  felt  very  definitely  that 
the  Inventory  was  worthless  and  should  be  abandoned. 

I  would  sum  this  up  by  stating  that  most  people 
say  that  we  ought  to  keep  on  using  It  on  an  experimental  and 
tentative  basis. 


The  third  generalization  I  would  nmke  about  the 
reactions  Is  the  rather  unexpected  opinion  that  this  Inven¬ 
tory  has  great  value  as  a  training  device.  I  think  that 
this  should  have  been  obvious  to  us  at  the  start,  and  we  did 
recognize  It  In  passing,  but  surprisingly  enough  practically 
everyone  who  received  and  looked  at  the  Instrument  responded 
that  this  would  be  wonderful  to  use  In  classes  In  student 
personnel  administration,  or  In  briefing  a  new  staff  member 
about  these  various  functions. 

I  might  say  from  our  own  experience  at  Oklahoma 
that  this  Is  probably  the  greatest  value  we  got  out  of  the 
Rackham  Inventory.  It  certainly  did  give  the  person  who 
sort  of  coordinated  the  application  of  the  schedule  a  vei*y 
complete,  comprehensive  and  systematic  picture  of  our  student 
personnel  services. 


The  fourth  general  reaction,  I  think,  can  be  summed 
up  by  stating  that  none  of  our  respondents  gave  us  any  par¬ 
ticularly  helpful  critical  cOTunentary  on  the  methodology  of 
the  Inventory.  For  Instance,  very  few  commented  on  the 
wording.  Very  few  commented  specifically  on  the  weighting 
system,  and  yet  there  are  obvious  defects  in  the  Inventory 
from  these  standpoints.  It  has  many  technical  Inadequacies 
as  one  works  with  It  closely,  particularly  In  regard  to 
semantics.  The  Inventory  Is  loaded  with  semantic  difficul¬ 
ties,  and  yet  not  one  of  our  respondents  —  well,  perhaps 
one  or  two  —  pointed  up  this  general  problem,  but  no  one 
got  specific  about  It. 
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Here  Is  my  personal  reaction,  aa  Chairman  of  Com¬ 
mission  IV,  based  upon  what  I  have  Just  given  you  aa  the 
general  reaction  of  our  respondents. 

First,  the  membership  of  NASPA  has  an  Interest  In 
evaluating  student  personnel  work.  In  an  abstract  sense* 

Second,  the  membership  of  NASPA  has  little  Inter¬ 
est  In  specific,  concrete,  overall  methods  of  evaluating 
student  personnel  work. 

Third,  that  the  disinclination  of  NASPA  to  warm 
up  to  overall  evaluatlonal  devices  Is  based  on  practical 
realism.  I  think  most  of  us  feel  that  any  official  evalu¬ 
atlonal  Instmanent  would  probably  not  fit  our  particular 
Institution. 

These  reactions  caused  me  to  suggest  that  Comnls- 
slon  IV  merely  continue  to  provide  the  Rackham  Inventoiry 
as  It  stands,  on  the  same  basis  that  we  now  provide  It,  as 
a  service  to  those  Institutions  who  are  Interested  In  It. 

If  we  find  a  similar  device  which  seems  as  good  or  better 
we  will  bring  It  to  your  attention. 

Another  effort  In  the  area  of  evaluation  of  which 
you  should  be  aware  Is  a  survey  made  by  Dave  Robinson  of 
Commission  IV,  of  all  member  Institutions  of  NASPA.  This 
survey  asked  for  Information  about  any  evaluatlonal  self 
studies.  Just  completed  at  those  Institutions,  currently 
under  way,  or  planned.  Dave  received  a  70^  response. 

Thirty  —  I  think  these  are  approximate  figures  --  of  his 
respondents  Indicated  that  they  had  Just  completed  a  sur¬ 
vey,  or  recently  completed  a  survey,  or  were  currently  us¬ 
ing  a  survey  of  some  type.  About  thirty  Indicated  that  they 
were  actively  planning  a  self  study  type  of  survey  at  their 
Institution;  and  about  thirty  Indicated  possible  future 
Interest  In  such  a  self  study. 

Although  Dave's  respondents  Indicated  Interest  In 
learning  more  about  evaluatlonal  techniques,  schedules  or 
Instriiments,  It  was  very  evident  from  the  replies  which  he 
received  that  very  few  of  the  responding  Institutions  were 
using  a  common  Instrument  of  evaluation,  nor  were  they  con¬ 
templating  the  use  of  any  such  common  Instrximent,  such  as 
the  Rackham  Inventory. 

We  will  continue  to  collect  Information  about  the 
self-studies  underway  at  various  Institutions,  and  will  re¬ 
port  any  Interesting  generalizations  or  developments  to 
NASPA.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

PRESIDENT  GUTHRIE:  Thank  you.  Cliff.  I  think 
the  signs  of  use  of  evaluation  Instrvunents,  and  the  conduct 
of  self  studies  which  have  been  reported,  the  Interest  even 
In  the  Instruments  suid  the  fact  that  we  maintain  on  a  stand- 
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basis  a  eonmlttea  that  expresses  this  Interest »  Is  Import¬ 
ant  to  us  In  some  form  or  other.  What  Is  your  pleasure  In 
relation  to  the  report? 

DEAN  CARLTON  L.  KRATHWOHL  (Syracuse  University): 

X  move  the  adoption  of  the  report. 

DEAN  WARREN  H.  SHIRLEY  (Florida  A  &  M):  Seconded. 

PRESIDENT  OUFHRIE:  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded. 
Are  there  questions?  Conments? 

DEAN  RALPH  W.  WRICHT  (Kansas  State  College  of 
Pittsburgh):  Will  we  get  a  copy  of  these  surveys? 

DEAN  CRAVEN:  Yes,  as  announced  when  this  instru¬ 
ment  was  adopted  by  NASPA  on  an  experimental  basis  last 
year,  you  can  secure  a  copy  by  writing  to  me  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma.  We  have  a  supply  of  copies.  We  will 
send  it  to  any  institution  which  requests  one.  No  charge. 

DEAN  WRIGHT:  And  the  Robinson  report,  is  that 

finished? 

DEAN  CRAVEN:  No,  it  is  not  ready  yet. 

DEAN  PHILIP  A.  TRIPP  (Washbum  University):  I 
would  take  issue  with  Dean  Craven's  evaluation  of  response 
of  the  membership.  I  am  one  of  the  delinquents  who  re¬ 
quested  the  Rackham  Instrument,  and  failed  to  use  it.  I 
assure  him  that  it  was  not  out  of  any  lack  of  appreciation 
of  the  instrusmnt  per  se.  I  think  it  is  a  remarkable  in¬ 
strument.  I  would  urge  the  Association  not  to  follow  his 
advice  in  respect  to  putting  it  on  a  standby  basis,  which 
seems  to  me  to  condemn  it  to  oblivion.  I  think  it  is  too 
valuable  a  thing. 

I  think  he  pointed  out  some  needs  for  modifica¬ 
tion  within  the  Instrument  Itself,  which  I  think  the  com¬ 
mittee  might  well  devote  Itself  to,  and  I  would  urge  that 
be  done.  I  think  we  need  in  this  organization  some  kind  of 
criterion  of  effective  student  personnel  organization.  As 
I  talk  to  my  colleagues  I  am  more  and  more  impressed  with 
what  I  call  the  cigar  box  principle  of  administration  in 
student  services.  We  all  seem  to  move  along  on  an  ad  hoc 
basis  that  will  not  in  the  long  run  produce  very  much  pro¬ 
fessional  growth,  if  we  do  not  have  some  attention  to  this. 

The  Rackham  instrument  might  not  be  the  device, 
but  it  might  be.  I  would  urge,  therefore,  that  the  commit¬ 
tee  keep  it  alive.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  advertise  its 
availability  regularly,  and  I  think  even  urge  the  membership 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  examine  it. 

PRESIDENT  GUTHRIE:  I  am  sure  those  are  pertinent 
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ooHMiita  for  the  eoMBlttee.  Does  the  Chalzwn  want  to  eon- 
■ent  on  the  eonaente? 

DEAN  CRAVEN:  I  do  not  think  there  Is  very  nmeh  ho 
say  to  that«  except  that  If  we  are  to  re-wortc  the  Racldiaai 
Inventory,  or  adopt  another  one  and  re-work  that  (me,  we 
must  get  the  oooperatlcm  of  NASPA.  At  the  present  tisie  I 
really  feel  that  the  only  thing  we  can  do  Is  send  It  out  on 
the  sane  experimental  basis  that  we  did  last  year,  and  await 
heightened  Interest  In  this  Inventory  by  the  membership  of 
NASPA. 

I  would  be  very  reluctant,  as  Chairman  of  this 
Conmlsslon,  to  actually  urge  the  adoption  of  this  Instru¬ 
ment  or  seriously  re-work  It  to  present  for  adoption.  I 
think,  to  put  It  blxintly,  that  there  Is  a  lot  of  general 
acceptance  of  the  Idea  of  evaluation,  as  I  said  before,  but 
when  the  chips  are  d(nm  and  you  have  a  specific  evalxiatlonal 
Instrument,  I  think  you  will  arouse  great  hostility  among 
members  by  trying  to  present  this  as  s<»ethlng  they  should 
accept.  There  Is  more  negative  reacticm  to  this  Instrument 
than  I  think  you  might  realize. 

DEAN  CARL  M.  CRIP  (Temple  University):  Cliff,  1 
showed  that  Instrument  to  Taylor  Jones  of  the  Middle  States 
Association,  and  he  pointed  out  that  there  Is  such  diversity 
In  the  form  of  organization  of  universities  and  colleges 
that  It  Is  Impossible  to  evaluate,  using  a  single  Instrument. 
There  are  too  many  points  of  views  that  must  be  built  In. 

Nonetheless,  this  has  a  real  Importance  to  us,  and 
I  am  going  to  suggest  that  Instead  of  calling  It  an  evalxia- 
tlon  Instrument,  we  call  It  a  self  study  Instrument,  and  I 
think  thereby  you  will  eliminate  some  of  the  hostility  to¬ 
ward  It. 

DEAN  CRAVEN:  I  think  that  is  a  good  suggestion. 

PRESIDENT  axrrHRIE:  Are  there  other  ccmments? 

[The  question  was  called]  The  question  has  been  called. 

All  those  In  favor  of  accepting  the  report  say,  "aye.” 
Opposed,  the  same  sign.  The  report  Is  accepted.  Yes? 

DEAN  TRIPP  (Washbtim):  What  does  acceptance 
mean?  Does  It  mean  that  the  recosmiendatlons  of  the  Chair¬ 
man  will  be  observed,  or  will  we  do  anything  about  the 
Instrument? 

PRESIDENT  GUTHRIE:  I  did  not  detect  In  the  Chair¬ 
man's  statement  any  obligation  on  the  commission's  part  to 
move  beyond  what  It  has  now  done,  but  to  consult  with  the 
Executive  Committee,  and  If  a  member,  for  example,  felt 
that  It  would  be  Important  to  adopt  an  instrument,  a  self- 
study  Instrument,  It  would  be  the  member's  prerogative  to 
go  to  the  committee  meetings  to  offer  this  proposal,  and  In 
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^urn  If  the  eoiBittee  adopted  a  new  point  of  view,  that  an 
Instrument  should  have  been  accepted  aa  a  HASP  A  Instrument 
Tor  use,  that  this  In  tuxn  would  go  to  the  Executive  Com- 
■alttee  which  would  In  turn  take  the  responsibility  for  a 
JudgBMnt  on  that.  I  think  I  have  answered  your  question* 
Cliff? 

DEAN  CRAVEN:  I  think  you  have  answered  It. 

PRESIDENr  QOTHRIE:  All  right.  I  think  we  had 
'^aken  the  vote  and  were  ready  to  move  on  to  the  next  repoi>t 
which  will  be  from  the  Conwlsslon  on  the  Relationships  with 
1;he  Behavioral  Sciences.  The  report  will  be  given  by  Dean 
Mark  Smith  of  Denison. 

DEAN  MARK  W.  SMITH  (Coninlsslon  V,  Relationships 
with  the  Behavioral  Sciences):  I  have  been  asked  some  very 
searching  questions  since  arriving  here  about  my  loss  of 
weight  during  the  past  year.  I  think  I  might  explain  that 
after  the  very  negative  reactions  published  by  Glen  Nygreen 
"The  Disappearing  Dean,"  to  the  Commission  V  report  or 
presentation  at  ColUBa)us,  I  decided  that  I  would  try  to 
disguise  myself  as  the  new  representative  from  Denison. 
(Laughter)  You  will  notice  that  my  personality  has  changed. 
I  am  much  more  withdrawn  and  Inhibited  and  sensitive  to  the 
feelings  of  others.  (Laughter) 

There  has  been  a  fringe  benefit,  the  faculty  on 
our  campus  started  a  rumor  that  I  was  critically  111  after 
this  tremendous  loss  of  weight,  which  has  given  me  wonder¬ 
ful  power  with  the  student  body  for  this  present  academic 
year.  (Laughter) 

One  thing  I  think  you  people  should  be  Impressed 
with  are  these  clip  boards  which  Bill  Guthrie  presented  to 
all  committee  and  commission  chairmen.  I  was  very  impressed 
until  I  looked  at  them  this  way,  and  covered  over.  It  says 
"Pred  Taylor  Clip  Board,  NCA  all  the  way."  (Laughter  and 
applause)  1  Imagine  there  are  a  lot  of  glasses  available 
all  arotind  the  countz*y  too,  aren't  there.  Bill?  (Laughter) 

There  Is  much  business  of  Commission  V  which  I 
would  like  to  report  on.  I  think  probably  It  Is  wise  how¬ 
ever  to  Mstrlct  the  report  to  a  treatment  of  a  question¬ 
naire  study  which  was  done.  This  Is  not  to  Imply  that  the 
Ideas  concerning  seminars  between  student  personnel  ad¬ 
ministrators  and  behavioral  scientists  has  been  abandoned. 

In  any  way.  The  hope  Is  that  this  will  be  done.  It  may 
well  lead  to  the  setting  up  of  advisory  groups  at  the  local 
level,  which  will  close  the  gaps  between  behavioral 
science  and  student  personnel  administration. 

The  use  of  the  Commission  as  a  clearing  house  Is 
still  very  much  In  our  thinking.  I  will  say  one  thing, 
that  I  think  there  Is  much  more  Interest  among  behavioral 
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Bclentists  in  the  commission  than  me  might  expect.  At  times 
I  think  there  is  more  Interest  in  that  group  than  in  NASPA. 

On  the  basis  of  an  assumption  that  a  little  re¬ 
search  is  better  than  none,  we  did  a  little  research.  I 
think  before  I  present  these  over-generalizations  on  the 
basis  of  the  results,  I  should  warn  you  that  this  report  is 
not  Intended  in  any  way  to  be  a  final  report.  These  are  to 
be  considered  working  papers.  I  brought  out  $17.00  worth  of 
"working  papers"  as  excess  baggage  with  me.  There  are 
probably  fifty  or  sixty  of  them  there  for  those  of  you  who 
would  like  the  21-page  report  that  now  stands  as  an  interim 
report. 


Our  great  hope  is  that  other  commissions,  especially 
Commissions  III,  IV  and  I  will  turn  their  attention  to  the 
stimuli  provided  by  these  working  papers.  We  would  hope  that 
those  of  you  who  do  get  them  do  not  freely  distribute  them  to 
academic  deans  and  presidents  and  Journals  as  articles.  Theme 
are  only  working  papers,  and  I  hope  you  will  react  to  them  am 
such. 


I  will  attempt  to  pick  out  of  the  long  report  some 
comments  which  give  the  flavor  of  it.  I  will  start  out  by 
saying  that  the  group  to  whom  this  questionnaire  was  sent 
was  the  group  that  you  people  named  as  the  people  on  your 
campus  in  the  behavioral  sciences  and  in  the  social  sciences, 
as  the  most  favorably  inclined  towards  student  personnel.  In 
the  sense  of  being  the  most  Interested  in  this  division,  8uid 
the  most  Insightful  concerning  it. 

This  constitutes  an  original  selection.  We  sent 
out  questionnaires  to  over  1,000  faculty  members,  teaching 
in  research  behavioral  science  around  the  country.  We  sent 
it  out  during  exam  time  tc  make  sure  we  did  not  get  too  many 
returns,  since  we  do  not  have  IBM  at  Denison.  We  got  re¬ 
sponses  from  371  faculty  members,  most  of  them  voluminous 
responses,  written  all  over  the  backs  of  the  pages,  some  of 
them  very  vitriolic,  some  of  them  very  positive. 


The  tabulation  was  started  about  January  and  was 
continued  up  until  last  Thursday,  when  the  report  was  written. 
I  am  not  going  to  make  any  apologies  for  the  selective  fac¬ 
tors  which  operated.  I  think  they  are  obvious.  This  ques¬ 
tionnaire  was  sent  to  people  at  NASPA  Institutions,  which  Is 
certainly  a  very  selective  group,  especially  In  terms  of  the 
small  private  liberal  arts  college.  We  recognize  that  this 
operates  as  a  selective  factor.  We  recognize  that  35  per 
cent  return  Is  not  In  any  way  an  Impressive  response. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  feel  very  strongly  that 
these  are  the  attitudes,  as  expressed  by  371,  minus  a  few 
that  we  rejected  as  student  personnel  people  who  got  It  by 
mistake,  teaching  faculty  members.  As  such,  they  are  worth 
something  as  stimuli  to  which  we  should  respond.  I  think 
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±t;  Is  also  safe  to  say  that  there  Is  a  trend  In  many  colleges 
-bow&rd  the  use  of  faculty^  teaching  faculty  In  the  evaluation 
and  even  the  hiring  and  firing  of  administrators,  especially 
s-budent  personnel  administrators,  so  that  these  are  not  un¬ 
important  opinions.  I  will  give  you  a  few. 

The  first  question,  by  the  way,  was  one  which 
a  Bleed  them  to  indicate,  by  ranking,  their  opinion  as  to  the 
desirability  of  ten  fields  of  graduate  study  for  a  student 
pez*sonnel  administrator,  all  other  qualifications  being 
equal,  and  to  rank  these  from  1  to  10.  The  results  are 
rat^her  Interesting. 

The  respondent  group  felt  that  psychology  was  the 
most  desirable  discipline  for  the  student  personnel  admlnls- 
'bx*ator.  It  was  ranked  highest  by  all  groups.  Sociology 
ranked  second,  very  close  to  their  own  discipline,  which  I 
might  have  anticipated. 

Of  the  330  persons  answering  this  first  question, 
131  ranked  psychology  first,  or  most  desirable. 

The  group  seemed  to  feel  very  strongly  that  the 
areas  of  business,  economics  euid  political  science  were  the 
least  desirable,  on  a  relative  basis,  as  the  graduate  dis¬ 
cipline  of  the  student  personnel  administrator. 

Many  respondents  did  not  accept  student  personnel 
as  a  desirable  discipline.  Some  of  the  comments  were  so 
vltrlololc  that  I  could  not  quote  them.  I  find  faculty  are 
much  less  Inhibited  than  some  of  ujs.  A  significant  number 
of  respondents  stated  very  specifically  that  student  person¬ 
nel  was  not  In  their  opinion  an  academic  discipline.  Twenty- 
two  respondents  ranked  it  last,  which  meant  that  this  area 
had  more  last  rankings  than  five  of  the  ten  disciplines  to 
be  ranked.  Of  the  330  respondents  to  this  question,  113 
ranked  student  personnel  sixth  or  lower,  out  of  the  ten. 

There  was  surprising  agreement,  by  the  way,  among 
the  people  In  disciplines.  In  disagreements  between  disci¬ 
plines,  which  I  think  supports  some  thoughtfulness  In  re¬ 
sponses. 

Comparison  of  the  results  —  and  this  was  an  Inter¬ 
esting  thing  —  with  the  results  of  a  study  made  by  Glen 
Nygreen  in  1959  of  the  actual  facts  concerning  the  backgrounds 
and  training  of  NASPA  representatives,  came  up  with  a  rather 
Interesting  result.  Glen  asked  222  —  he  asked  all  of  us, 
and  222  of  us  gave  to  the  commission  the  area  In  which  our 
highest  degree  had  been  earned. 

In  the  area  of  psychology,  which  Is  considered  by 
this  behavioral  science  group  to  be  the  most  desirable,  only 
lljt  of  the  respondents  to  the  NASPA  questionnaire  had  earned 
their  highest  degrees  In  the  area  of  psychology. 
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Sociology,  which  was  second  ranked  by  these  people 
as  the  desirable  graduate  discipline,  only  3^  of  NASPA  smn- 
bershlp  had  degrees  In  this  area.  The  total  figure  was  145^ 
of  the  respondents  to  the  Nygreen  questionnaire  had  earned 
their  degrees  In  the  two  most  desirable  disciplines,  in  the 
eyes  of  this  group  of  behavioral  scientists. 

I  have  a  remark  here  which  I  will  make.  It  is, 
again,  only  a  reaction  to  these  stimuli.  The  results  of 
the  answers  to  this  request,  suggest  very  strongly  that  per¬ 
sons  Interested  in  careers  in  student  personnel  administra¬ 
tion,  and  those  counseling  and  advising  such  persons,  should 
be  more  aware  of  the  kinds  of  attitudes  and  opinions  sug¬ 
gested  by  these  results.  Answers  to  question  1,  and  to  other 
questions  below,  suggest  strongly  that  the  choice  of  the 
graduate  discipline  may,  to  a  great  extent,  determine  hlr- 
ablllty  and  respectability. 

For  instance,  some  respondents,  especially  those 
from  liberal  arts  institutions,  stated,  or  implied,  that 
graduate  education  in  applied  areas,  such  as  education,  or 
business,  might  well  preclude  a  man  being  hired  as  a  student 
personnel  administrator  by  their  institutions.  Many  more 
said  that  hiring  might  not  be  precluded,  but  that  faculty 
rand  and/or  teaching  would  be. 

The  second  question,  asked  people  to  express  their 
opinions  concerning  the  gaps  in  the  training  and  backgrovuid 
of  student  personnel  administrators.  They  were  asked  to 
criticize.  They  did  so.  Now  there  is  no  way  to  sunasarize 
these.  They  disagreed  violently.  Some  said,  more  psychol¬ 
ogy  >  others  said,  too  damn  much  psychology.  They  know  the 
theory,  but  they  do  not  understand  people.  Some  said,  more 
applied  theory  in  the  academic  disciplines.  Others  said, 
too  damn  much  applied  theory  in  the  academic  disciplines. 

Some  said  more  applied  service  training.  So  it  was  nice  to 
know  they  did  not  agree  on  the  stereotype. 

I  thought  I  would  read  you  a  few  e(»nments  Just  to 
give  you  again  the  flavor  of  this  thing.  I  enjoyed  the  com¬ 
ments  much  more,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  than  I  enjoyed  the 
statistics.  With  this,  here  are  a  few  of  the  comnents: 

"Too  much  emphasis  upon  the  permissive  appiroach. 
This  leads  to  lack  of  any  standards,  loss  of  student  re¬ 
spect  due  to  inconsistent  tx*eatment  of  problems  and  issues. 
Lack  leadership.  Afraid  to  'stick  their  necks  out'  on  im¬ 
portant  Issues." 

"I  feel  that  the  training  of  student  personnel  ad¬ 
ministrators  Indicates  a  deficiency  in  the  area  of  behavioral 
sciences  with  too  great  an  emphasis  upon  the  'az^  of  admin¬ 
istering'.  This  produces  people  who  tend  to  be  'busy  with 
paperwork'  and  unaware  of  student  needs,  attitudes,  and 
thinking . " 
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"The  people  at  our  institution  are  great.  Quit 
asking  dirty  questions  about  them."  (Laughter) 

"They  are  trained  as  administrators  Instead  of  as 
educators.  Student  personnel  should  be  viewed  as  an  aspect 
of  the  total  campus  program  of  education,  not  as  an  adjunct 
of  the  business  office.  Student  personnel  is  an  aspect  of 
curriculum. " 


"Lack  of  appreciation  for  the  life  of  the  mind. 
Poor  in  the  use  of  the  English  language,  in  writing  and 
speadclng.  Lack  of  background  in  psychology  and  sociology. 
Better  selection  of  candidates;  screening  out  of  the  in¬ 
competent;  better  training  in  appropriate  academic  subjects." 

"It  seems  to  me  that  many  know  about  test  scores 
and  have  a  generalized  concept  of  'the  college  student',  to 
the  point  that  the  scores  are  taken  as  'gospel'  and  the 
Individual  fades  from  the  scene.  Recoimnend  less  time  in 
'professional'  courses  and  more  courses  with  a  broader  out¬ 
look  in  diversified  fields."  On  and  on. 

One  very  interesting  comment:  "Tendency  to  sub- 
atltute  a  'cookbook  psychology'  for  broad  view  of  human  ac¬ 
tivities.  Attempt  to  make  'psychotherapy*  ssmonymous  with 
•  personnel ' . " 

"Too  much  'how*;  not  enough  'why'." 

"I  do  not  consider  the  training  of  student  per¬ 
sonnel  administrators  sufficiently  standard  to  constitute 
suiy  kind  of  structure;  therefore  it  can  hardly  have  gaps, 
significant  or  otherwise." 

We  then  went  on  and  asked  the  third  question  which 
was:  Should  the  Student  Personnel  Administrator  teach  in  the 
classroom? 


Seventy-five  per  cent  said  he  should;  255^  either 
did  not  care,  or  said  no.  The  response  was  obvious.  One 
guy  said,  "He  fprgets  otherwise  the  degree  to  which  the 
students,  rather  than  being  the  'victims',  are  the  perpe¬ 
trators  of  an  Intolerable  academic  situation."  (Laughter) 
They  felt  very  strongly  that  teaching  creates  status  with 
faculty,  ability  to  communicate  with  faculty,  and  status 
with  students. 

Asked  if  they  should  have  rank,  they  were  very 
clear  in  saying  they  should  have  rank.  Most  felt  that  they 
should  qualify  by  teaching  and  discipline.  Some  were  very 
vitriolic  here  too.  Most  of  it  says,  "Yes,  his  work  is 
Just  as  Importauit  in  the  total  progreun  for  a  student  as  is 
any  class  or  subject,  so  why  shouldn't  he  have  raink?"  Many 
insisted  upon  qualifying  for  rank. 
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We  went  on  to  ask  that  they  rate  effectiveness  In 
the  various  areas  of  Jurisdiction.  They  were  again,  I  think, 
very  honest,  and  I  Just  will  give  you  one  short,  quick  view 
of  what  they  thought  we  were  effective  In,  and  Ineffective 
In.  They  agree  that  the  work  of  student  personnel  administra¬ 
tors  In  the  areas  of  housing,  financial  aid,  student  regula¬ 
tions,  files  and  records,  and  student  health  (especially  In 
the  first  two)  Is  relatively  effective. 

Even  stronger,  however.  Is  the  agreement  concern¬ 
ing  the  Ineffectiveness  of  work  In  the  areas  of  stimulation 
of  academic  motivation,  reduction  of  provincialism,  foster¬ 
ing  faculty  understanding  and  acceptance  of  the  student  per¬ 
sonnel  program,  assisting  students  In  the  development  of  In¬ 
tellectually  exciting  activities,  and  developnent  of  a  re¬ 
search-oriented  atmosphere  within  the  student  personnel 
staff  (especially  In  the  last  two  areas).  All  of  these  were 
rated  almost  totally  Ineffective. 

I  could  go  on  and  on.  This  Is  a  very  thick  report. 

I  will  say  this:  I  think  we  must  be  very  careful  In  our 
reactions  to  this,  not  to  take  them  too  seriously;  on  the 
nother  hand,  not  to  rationalize  them  out  of  existence.  Many 
people  have  accused  me  of  croatlng  a  kind  of  a  slogan  for 
respectability.  I  do  not  see  a  damn  thing  wrong  with  re¬ 
spectability.  (Laughter)  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think 
NASPA's  major  leadership  Job  Is  In  Increasing  the  respecta¬ 
bility  of  our  profession.  I  do  not  think  we  should  ration¬ 
alize  these  results  the  way  we  see  students  rationalizing 
negative  behavior. 

When  a  student  comes  to  us  and  says,  "I  thoxight 
I  was  right,  and  I  didn't  think  I  was  doing  anything  wrong,” 
we  tend  to  say  that  "In  living  you  are  responsible  not  only 
for  your  own  feelings  and  values,  son,  although  I  understand 
these,  but  for  the  ways  In  which  others  perceive  you,  espec¬ 
ially  those  people  with  whom  you  wish  to  have  a  contrlbutlve 
and  a  productive  relationship." 

I  think  we  must  be  aware  of  these  attitudes.  I 
think  this  study  is  suggesting  further  studies  of  attitudes. 
There  Is  a  tremendous  number  of  suggestions  from  these  people 
as  to  how  we  might  work  with  the  behavioral  sciences.  We 
have  about  150  pages  of  suggestions  concerning  research 
projects  which  might  be  carried  on  cooperatively  by  student 
personnel  administrators  and  behavioral  scientists. 

So  this  is  nothing  more  than  an  Interim  report. 

Bill,  and  I  hope  that  your  reactions  to  It  will  be  as  mixed 
as  mine.  (Laughter  and  applause) 

PRESIDENT  OOTHRIE:  Thank  you,  Mark.  What  Is  your 
pleasure  with  the  report? 

DEAN  HOUSE:  I  move  that  It  be  accepted. 
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DEAN  SHIRLEY:  I  second  the  motion 


PRESIDElfr  GUTHRIE:  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded. 
Any  further  comments  that  you  have?  Questions? 

DEAN  HOUSE:  Mark,  I  have  a  question.  This  has 
Intrigued  me  a  little  bit.  Would  there  be  any  advantage, 
or  any  worthwhile  purpose  to  having  NASPA  do  what  I  know 
other  associations  In  the  behavioral  sciences  do,  and  that 
Is  give  some  thought  and  study  perhaps  to  the  feeling  of 
the  association  as  to  what  perhaps  should  be  offered  In  the 
area  of  graduate  study  toward  a  degree,  directed  to  this 
field  of  personnel  administration? 


I  thought  about  this  because  I  realize  that  in  the 
fifteen  or  some  years  since  you  and  I  have  been  In  the  field, 
Mark,  that  there  aire  more  and  moz*e  graduate  courses  and  de¬ 
grees  being  offered  from  various  Institutions.  I  do  not  know 
whether  or  not  NASPA  has  ever  been  contacted.  I  wonder 
whether  or  not  we  people  who  are  supposed  to  be  experts  In 
this  field  have  ever  been  consulted  as  to  what  should  be  of¬ 
fered. 

I  am  tossing  this  out  Just  as  a  question  that  may¬ 
be  we  should  give  some  thought  to  this.  Maybe  we  should 
take  the  leadership  In  some  proposals  In  this  general  area. 


PRESIDENT  GUTHRIE:  While  he  arrives  at  the  ros¬ 
trum,  and  while  we  adjust  the  microphone  to  his  stature,  may 
I  say  that  there  is  also  a  report  coming  from  Commission  III 
on  development  and  training  of  the  student  personnel  ad¬ 
ministrators,  and  we  would  expect  0.  D.  Roberts  to  have  some 
comment  coming  later  at  this  point. 


DEAN  MARK  SMITH:  I  will  Just  say  one  thing.  In 
the  previous  study.  Bill,  NASPA  people  were  asked  to  Indi¬ 
cate  very  much  the  same  kinds  of  things,  their  attitudes 
toward  the  same  kinds  of  things  as  these  people  were.  We 
hope  to  get  a  matching  of  feelings. 

I  do  not  think  there  Is  any  question  but  that  Com¬ 
mission  III  is  in  this  business.  I  think  they  have  been 
very  active  In  It.  I  think  here  Is  a  new  set  of  stimuli  for 
them.  I  wish  I  could  have  gotten  to  0.  D.  earlier,  but 
again,  I  think  this  Is  the  business  we  are  In,  especially 
If  some  of  these  people  are  saying,  you  may  train  him  If  you 
wish  in  what  you  consider  to  be  an  Ideal  program,  but  If  he 
cannot  come  to  our  college  and  teach  In  an  academic  depart¬ 
ment,  he  Is  not  going  to  be  effective. 


These  were  people  who  love  personnel,  by  the  way. 
These  are  not  our  enemies.  They  want  us  to  have  more  status 
so  I  think  your  comment  is  very  relevant. 


PRESIDENT  GUTHRIE:  Are  there  any  other  comments? 
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Questions?  Are  you  ready  for  the  question? 

...  The  question  was  called  ... 

PRESIDElfr  GUTHRIE:  All  those  In  favor  of  accept¬ 
ing  the  report  say,  "aye."  Opposed,  same  sign.  It  Is  ac¬ 
cepted  . 


I  think  Hark  forgot  to  attribute  his  success  with 
his  weight  reduction  to  metrecal.  I  am  sure  that  you  know 
the  developer  of  metrecal  has  Just  received  a  "no  belly" 
prize.  (Laughter)  And  I  am  Indebted  to  another  Dean  for 
reminding  me  that  a  Mexican  worker  who  had  been  away  from 
his  sweetheart  for  a  number  of  months  on  a  work  project  ar¬ 
rived  back  to  find  that  she  had  reduced  from  her  foraer  size 
to  a  slim  self,  and  he  now  calls  her  "Metx*ecall  Rose." 
(Laughter) 


We  will  of  course  pass  on  to  another  report,  which 
la  from  Father  Victor  Yanltelll,  the  Commission  VII  report 
on  Religious  Activities.  Father  Yanltelll. 

father  victor  YANITELLI  (Commission  VII,  Religious 
Activities):  I  feel  very  hvunble  coming  up  here  now  after 
that  tremendous  repoz>t  from  Mark  Smith,  and  It  Is  quite 
fitting  too  because  I  think  It  Indicates  the  spirit  with 
which  this  Commission  approached  the  problem  of  religious 
activities.  In  fact,  the  more  we  got  Into  It,  the  more 
humble  we  became,  and  an  Index  of  that  spirit  can  well  be 
seen  from  the  stoiTr  that  Is  told  of  the  priest,  the  minister 
and  the  rabbi  who  all  went  to  heaven. 

As  they  ceune,  each  one  after  the  other,  knocking 
on  the  golden  gates,  St.  Peter  had  a  very  abstracted  air 
about  him  and  could  not  give  them  very  much  attention.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  priest  who  showed  up  there  was  kind  of 
upset  about  It,  because  St.  Peter  relegated  him  to  a  bench 
over  on  the  side.  He  let  him  In,  sort  of,  you  know.  He 
figured  he  had  made  It,  and  the  priest  felt  pretty  good 
about  having  gotten  In,  but  a  little  disgruntled  at  the  kind 
of  cavalier  treatment  that  was  being  given  him. 

When  the  same  thing  happened  to  his  colleagues, 
the  minister  and  the  rabbi,  thev  got  together,  naturally, 
and  said,  "What's  up?"  The  angels  were  tootling  up  and 
down  the  golden  stairs,  shining  things  like  crazy.  The 
trvunpetlng  cherubs  were  practicing  their  tunes  on  the  trum¬ 
pets,  and  everything  seemed  to  be  a  hurly  burly  preparation 
for  some  kind  of  galla  event. 

Finally  there  came  a  tremendous  smashing,  not 
really  rapping,  but  kicking  and  smashing  at  the  door,  and 
St.  Peter  swings  the  door  open,  and  you  see  this  man  with  a 
three  day  beard  on  his  face,  a  cap  kind  of  slung  over  the 
side  of  his  left  eye,  wearing  a  turtle  neck  sweater,  and  a 
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Jacket  that  had  not  been  pressed  since  the  French  and  Indian 
Wars.  St.  Peter  throws  his  arms  arovind  this  character,  em¬ 
braces  him  and  says,  "Welcome,  we've  been  waiting  for  you. 
Thank  God  you're  here.  Come  on,  straight  up  the  golden 
stairs  to  the  Divine  Presence." 

Naturally,  this  quite  bothered  the  clergymen  who 
figured  they  would  at  least  let  a  professional  In  on  this 
kind  of  thing.  (Laughter)  They  put  their  heads  together 
and  finally  asked  "What's  up?"  The  angels  tootled,  and 
everybody  got  Into  procession,  singing  "Hallelujah!"  Finally 
after  a  couple  of  hours,  St.  Peter  comes  back.  He's  grinning 
and  Is  vex*y  happy,  and  one  of  the  men  says  to  him,  "Now, 
look,  what  gives?  How  come  this  character  gets  the  royal 
treatment,  and  we  are  being  kept  here?  Who  was  that  fellow?" 

St.  Peter  says,  "Oh  that  was  a  New  York  taxicab 
driver,  and  he  scared  the  hell  out  of  more  people  than  the 
three  of  you  put  together."  (Laughter) 

So  In  that  spirit.  Commission  VII  approaches 
religious  activities.  (Laughter) 

After  a  year's  sporadic  efforts  to  get  to  the 
heart  of  the  problems  Involved  In  Religious  Activities  on 
campus.  Commission  VII  proposes  for  I96I-I962  to  vary  some¬ 
what  Its  whole  approach  to  the  religious  question. 

Basically,  the  Commission  feels  that  relationships 
of  NASPA  with  ACCRA,  the  Association  of  Coordinators  of  Uni¬ 
versity  Religious  Activities,  should  be  deepened  and  broad¬ 
ened.  The  Commission  sees  In  this  relationship  both  the  op¬ 
portunity  for  an  Intelligent  approach  to  the  pluralism  In¬ 
herent  In  American  democratic  life,  and  also  the  development 
of  sources  of  Information  and  analyses  of  the  changing  pat¬ 
terns  of  religious  expression  now  taking  place  on  campus. 

(In  parentheses,  I  would  urge  all  Interested  to 
Join  Dr.  DeWltt  Baldwin  and  the  Commission  members  at  lun¬ 
cheon  tomorrow  In  a  discussion  on  these  challenging  topics, 
tomorrow  at  the  Liuicheon  Seminar.  Dr.  Baldwin,  from  Michigan, 
knows  his  way  around  these  problems,  and  he  will  sit  and  dis¬ 
cuss  Just  this  question  of  the  changing  patterns.) 

Finally,  to  expedite  the  work  of  the  Commission, 

It  Is  recommended  that  a  certain  flexibility  be  employed  In 
arranging  year-round  meetings  to  assure  the  kind  of  solid 
progress  that  cannot  quite  be  achieved  by  correspondence. 

That  Is  all.  (Applause) 

PRESIDEJfT  GUTHRIE:  Thank  you.  Father  Vic.  What 
Is  your  pleasure  with  the  Commission  report? 

DEAN  JAMES  S.  PEACE  (City  College,  N.Y.):  I  move 
Its  acceptance. 
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PRESIDED'  OVTHRIE:  It  has  been  moved.  Is  ther«  a 

second? 

DEAN  SHIRLEY:  Second  the  motion. 

PRESIDENT  OITTHRIE:  You  are  a  vex*y  great  help  to 
us,  thank  you.  (Laughter)  Any  questions  or  comments?  [The 
question  was  called]  The  question  has  been  called.  All 
those  In  favor  of  receiving  the  report  say,  "aye."  Opposed, 
same  sign.  It  Is  accepted. 

There  are  thi^ee  announcements  before  we  adjourn. 
The  first  comes  from  Carl  Knox,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

...  Announcements  ... 

SECRETARY-TREASURER  KNOX:  There  are  between  250 
and  260  participants  now  registered.  This  does  not  count 
the  wives  or  youngsters.  Rosters  of  those  In  attendance 
will  be  available  tomorrow  morning  between  ten  and  twelve 
at  the  registration  desk. 

I  would  Just  like  to  mention,  do  not  forget  the 
check  cashing  service  at  the  registration  desk. 

Our  Placement  Committee  Is  In  full  swing.  Dick, 
and  I  may  be  taking  your  thunder,  but  they  are  operating  on 
the  Sun  Deck  adjacent  to  the  BallTOom,  throughout  the  day 
and  tomorrow. 

PRESIDENT  GOTHRIE:  Thanks,  Carl.  Are  there  Con¬ 
ference  announcements?  Is  Ju£ui  Reid  close  by? 

DEAN  REID:  No  announcements. 

PRESIDENT  GUTHRIE:  All  right.  Glen  Nygreen  Is 
out  carrying  on  Conference  business.  May  I  remind  you  that 
the  3:15  business  session  this  afternoon  continues  with 
committee  and  commission  reports.  The  reporting  groups  are 
on  topics  of  Fraternity  Relations,  Membership,  Professional 
Relationships,  and  Development  and  Training  of  Student  Per¬ 
sonnel  Administrators.  I  think  this  will  Interest  most  of 
you.  The  next  Business  Session  at  3j15  this  afternoon. 

At  this  time  we  are  adjourned  to  the  twelve  noon 

luncheon. 


...  The  Conference  recessed  at  eleven  forty-five 
o'clock  ... 
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CONFERENCE  LUNCHEON 
Monday,  April  3«  1961 

The  Conference  Luncheon  session  convened  at  twelve- 
fifteen  o'clock,  Secretary-Treasurer  Carl  W.  Knox,  Dean  of 
Men,  University  of  Illinois,  presiding. 

CHAIRMAN  KNOX:  Gentlemen,  may  we  have  your  atten¬ 
tion,  please.  In  order  to  maintain  o\ir  schedule,  could  we 
ask  evez*yone  to  remain  seated,  and  Dean  Delbert  J.  Sampson, 
Dean  of  Men  and  Director  of  Coxmsellng  and  Guidance  —  I 
reversed  that  title  from  the  Conference  program  after  hear¬ 
ing  President  Benezet  last  evening  —  Dean  Sampson  Is  from 
Nebraska  Wesleyan.  He  will  give  the  Invocation. 

DEAN  DELBERT  J.  SAMPSON  (Director  of  Counseling 
and  Guidance  and  Dean  of  Men,  Nebraska  Wesleyan  University) : 
Let  us  pray. 

Almighty  God,  whose  gracious  spirit  brought  order 
out  of  chaos  and  quickened  dust  to  forms  of  living  beauty, 
we  acknowledge  our  need  of  Thee. 

We  praise  Thee  that  Thou  has  endowed  man  with  po¬ 
tential  power  of  mind  and  skill  of  hand  which  may  enable  him 
to  turn  the  wheels  of  Industry,  to  unlock  the  doors  to  truth 
and  to  extend  the  horizons  of  his  world  to  the  end  of  a  ful¬ 
ler  life  for  all  —  liberated  from  fears  and  suspicions  -- 
Imposed  by  Ignorance  and  distrust. 

Enlarge  our  sense  of  stewardship  in  personnel  work. 
Deepen  our  appreciation  for  the  dignity  and  Importance  of 
each  Individual.  Give  us  Insight  and  patience  to  enable 
each  person  we  work  with  to  catch  a  vision  of  his  unique  pos¬ 
sibilities  and  attain  a  realistic  self-concept. 

Help  us  In  this  convention  to  find  those  Issues  of 
life  which  most  fully  and  deeply  affect  the  lives  of  the 
students  with  whom  wS  work.  Help  us  to  deal  with  these  is¬ 
sues  earnestly  and  constructively.  Keep  us  from  mere  tor¬ 
rents  of  words  and  from  superficial  and  half-hearted  dis¬ 
cussions.  Give  us  the  help  which  will  make  our  minds  clear 
and  penetrating,  our  sympathies  broad  and  sincere,  and  our 
pu]?poses  lofty  and  practical. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  miracle  of  transformation 
whereby  the  food  we  are  about  to  eat  may  become  energy  for 
thought  and  action.  May  our  gratitude  be  expressed  In  noble 
thoughts  and  venevolent  deeds.  Amen. 

. . .  Luncheon  was  served  . . . 

CHAIRMAN  KNOX:  Gentlemen,  NASPA  Participants: 

Would  those  of  you  unfinished,  go  ahead  and  finish  your 
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desserts.  I  do  have  some  Introductions  to  make.  There  was 
no  one  here  to  Introduce  me,  so  Just  let  me  say  that  I  was 
bom  In  New  Hampshire,  educated  In  Illinois,  spent  four 
years  In  the  Navy,  and  now  I  am  a  Dean  of  Men.  (Laughter) 

If  when  I  die  I  go  to  hell,  I'm  sure  I  won't  mind,  because 
the  change  has  been  so  gradual.  (Laughter  and  applause) 

First,  you  should  meet  Dr.  Marvin  Knudson,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Pueblo  Junior  College.  This  College  has  Just  been 
defined  by  legislative  action  as  no  longer  being  Junior. 

It  will  become  a  four  year  college  In  the  future.  President 
Knudson  has  recently  been  elected  as  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Colleges  and  Ihilversltles  of  the  North  Central 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools.  He  Is  also 
a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Com¬ 
mission  on  Accreditation.  He  Is  also  a  good  friend  of  Juan 
Reid's.  President  Knudson.  (Applause)  We  are  happy  to 
have  you  with  us. 

Now  out  here  on  the  floor  some  place  are  four 
people  I  would  like  to  Introduce,  ask  to  stauid  and  be  recog¬ 
nized.  First,  Dr.  James  M.  Davis,  President  of  the  National 
Association  of  Foreign  Students  Adviser,  and  Director  of  the 
International  Center  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan.  (Applause) 

Now  I  would  like  to  ask  Ralph  Daniel,  Executive 
Secretary  of  Phi  Kappa  Psl,  and  Vice  President  of  the  College 
Fraternity  Secretaries  Association,  to  stand.  R?lph,  am 
you  with  us? 

DEAN  NYQREEN:  He  stepped  out. 

CHAIRMAN  KNOX:  Last,  from  the  floor,  would  Dick 
Rettlg,  President  of  the  U.  S.  Students  Association,  please 
stand  ?  ( Applause ) 

On  this  next  bit,  last  night  a  new  experiment  was 
Initiated.  I  am  not  suggesting  we  repeat  that,  but  may  I 
Introduce  our  respective  Commission  and  Committee  Chairmen 
and  ask  them  to  stand  as  they  are  introduced,  and  mmain 
standing  until  they  have  all  been  presented,  smd  then  you 
applaud.  If  you  feel  like  It.  (Laughter)  Now,  these  men 
are  all  volunteer  help,  so  please  treat  them  kindly. 
(Laughter)  You  are  now  actually  seeing  the  backbone  of  this 
Association,  and  which  and  of  the  skeletal  structure  they 
occupy,  I  leave  to  your  discretion.  (Laughter) 

. . .  Introduction  of  Committee  and  Commission 
Chairmen  (Applause)  ... 

CHAIRMAN  KNOX:  At  the  last  meeting  of  this  Assoc¬ 
iation,  held  at  the  Broadmoor,  I  heard  Dean  Ellis,  who  is 
now  President  Ellis  of  Missouri,  refer  to  NASPA  as  a  "dear 
national  association  for  chipping  away  at  the  functions  of 
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aeadenlo  deans.  (Laughter)  Now«  whether  there  Is  any  ap¬ 
plication  to  our  remarks  of  our  speaker  today,  I  do  not 
know,  but  by  trying  to  avoid  any  play  on  words  of  Hult  to 
Stult,  I  shall  go  ahead  and  do  It.  (Laughter) 

Dean  Marlon  Hult,  Dean  of  Students  at  the  State 
Uhlverslty  of  Iowa,  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  an  ODK  at  Ohio  Wes¬ 
leyan,  plus  ex-FBI  service,  will  Introduce  our  speaker. 

DEAN  MARION  L.  HDIT  (State  University  of  Iowa): 
Thank  you,  Carl.  I  think  It  was  Plato  who  said  that  the  un- 
examlned  life  Is  not  worth  living,  and  I  think  this  could  be 
paraphrased  to  say  that  the  unexamlned  Institution,  unex- 
amlned  student  personnel  program.  Is  not  worth  having. 

I  think  this  has  been.  If  I  know  my  colleague  very 
well,  a  key  precept  which  he  has  steadfastly  held  as  he  has 
worked  In  ejqplorlng  the  areas  of  student  personnel  measure¬ 
ment  and  Institutional  evaluation. 


Dean  Stult,  It  seems  to  me.  Is  well  qualified  to 
speak  to  you  this  afternoon  on  two  counts,  and  both  of  these 
az^  Implied  In  the  title  of  his  address,  which  Is  "Institu¬ 
tional  Accreditation  and  Student  Personnel  Work." 

A  native  Illinoisan,  he  received  his  xmdergradu- 
ate  and  graduate  degrees  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  his 
Ph.D.  there  being  In  the  area  of  educational  psychology. 

After  leaving  Illinois  he  spent  four  years  at 
Carleton  College  and  at  the  University  of  Nebraska,  divided 
equally  two  years  at  each,  and  then  came  to  the  Athens  of 
the  Midwest.  (Laughter) 

During  the  war  Dean  Stult  served  with  the  Navy  and 
was  associated  very  directly  with  the  Navy  testing  program, 
and  has  had  an  Interest  In  that  program  since  leaving  the 
Navy  as  a  Lt.- Commander  In  1946. 

He  returned  to  Iowa  In  1946,  was  made  a  full  pro¬ 
fessor  of  psychology,  and  a  year  later  was  appointed  as 
Dean  of  Student  Personnel  Services  at  the  University  of 
Iowa.  He  has  been  In  this  position  since  that  time. 

His  activity  In  the  areas  of  evaluation  Is  numer¬ 
ous.  In  1933  he  was  called  upon  by  the  educational  test¬ 
ing  service  to  suiTvey  college  evaluation  methods  and  needs, 
and  made  a  report  upon  his  findings  to  the  Carnegie  Founda¬ 
tion.  In  1939  he  was  one  of  a  selected  group  of  conference 
participants  at  a  meeting  on  accrediting  of  colleges  and 
universities  In  the  coming  decade,  and  was  the  editor  of 
the  report  publishing  the  findings  of  this  conference. 


He  has  served  In  many  capacities  for  the  American 
College  on  Education,  and  Is  currently  the  Chairman  of  the 
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Research  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Cooperative  Research 
program  of  the  American  College  on  Education  for  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education. 

There  has  been  considerable  confusion  I  know 
about  nomenclature  at  thlb  meeting,  and  this  Is  noon.  It  Is 
going  to  be  Huey  Hult  Intx^uclng  Dewey  Stult,  If  I  can 
confuse  you  further. 

I  think  the  greatest  tribute  I  can  pay  to  Dr. 

Stult  Is  that  I  wish  for  you  the  kind  of  academic  dean  on 
your  campuses,  who  has  the  abiding  Interest  In  the  students 
and  the  abiding  Interest  In  the  personnel  program,  on  your 
campuses,  which  exists  on  mine. 

It  Is  a  very  real  pleasure  to  present  to  you  a 
gentleman  and  a  scholar,  a  friend  and  colleague.  Dean 
Dewey  B.  Stult,  Professor  of  Education,  and  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts,  at  the  University  of  Iowa. 

Dewey.  (Applause) 

DR.  DEWEY  B.  STUIT  (Dean,  College  of  Liberal  Arts, 
State  University  of  Iowa;  "Institutional  Accreditation  and 
Student  Personnel  Work"):  Dean  Hult,  Officers  and  Members 
of  the  Association,  and  Friends:  First  may  I  say  thank 
you  for  the  generous  words,  "Huey."  I  can  say  from  my 
side  of  the  desk  that  It  Is  a  great  pleasure  and  a  privi¬ 
lege  to  have  a  person  In  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  Students 
who  imderstands  the  academic  side  of  the  University,  as 
does  Dean  Hult.  He  serves  on  our  adjustment  committee, 
and  on  various  other  committees  which  we  all  know  consti¬ 
tute  an  Integral  and  essential  part  of  a  large  university. 

I  feel  at  home  with  this  group  because,  as  Dean 
Hult  has  already  Indicated,  my  field  of  professional  Inter¬ 
est  actually  Is  counseling,  guidance  and  perxonnel  psy¬ 
chology.  My  first  contact  with  the  area  which  you  repre¬ 
sent,  and  to  which  I  feel  I  belong,  was  with  the  University 
of  Illinois'  Office  of  Dean  of  Men,  when  Dean  Clark  was 
still  the  presiding  officer,  emd  Fred  Turner  was  a  yoving 
man  coming  up  In  the  ranks. 

After  leaving  Illinois  It  was  my  privilege  to  be, 
for  two  years,  at  Carleton  College,  and  as  I  left  for  that 
assignment,  several  of  the  faculty  members  spoke  to  me  and 
said,  "Now  you  be  sure  and  contact  Dr.  Edmund  Williamson  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  when  you  arrive  at  Carleton, 
because  your  fields  of  Interest  are  very  similar,  and  we 
feel  sure  you  will  enjoy  knowing  him."  I  can  certainly  say 
that  over  these  years  It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  and  a 
privilege  to  have  been  associated.  In  the  same  state  as¬ 
sociation  at  least,  with  Ed  Williamson,  and  to  observe  a 
high  quality  program  such  as  Minnesota  had  at  that  time,  amd 
as  It  has  had  ever  since.  It  has  certainly  been  a  source  of 
Inspiration  and  of  guidance  through  the  years. 
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The  topic  on  which  I  an  to  speak  today  Is  to  some 
extent  a  new  one  for  me»  although  as  Dean  Hult  has  Indi¬ 
cated,  I  have  been  Interested  In  measurement  —  perhaps 
measurement  of  Individuals  for  a  much  longer  time,  but  the 
measurement  of  Institutions  to  some  extent  falls  In  the 
same  general  category  of  Interest. 

So  a  few  years  ago  when  two  or  three  of  us  were 
asked  to  evaluate  the  present  status  of  research  on  college 
evaluation,  this  led  Inevitably  to  some  consideration  of  the 
problem  of  accreditation.  So  I  proceed  then  with  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  accreditation. 

ACCREDITATION  AND 
STUDENT  PERSONNEL  SERVICES 

The  role  of  accreditation  In  Amerlcsm  higher  edu¬ 
cation,  long  a  subject  of  discussion,  has  received  Increased 
attention  In  recent  years,  particularly  since  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  National  Commission  on  Accrediting  In  19^9» 

Some  recent  writers  on  the  subject,  notably  Blauch  and 
Selden,  have  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  accreditation 
Is  a  peculiarly  American  phenomenon  eind  that  It  Is  an  out¬ 
growth  of  our  particular  governmental  and  social  system. 

Since  accreditation  plays  a  unique  and  Important 
role  In  American  higher  education.  It  Is  appropriate  that 
all  professional  groups  Interested  In  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  should  examine  the  nature  of  accreditation.  Its  con¬ 
tributions  to  quality  In  education  and  Its  problems.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  It  Is  Important  that  each  professional  group  be 
especially  concerned  with  those  aspects  of  accreditation 
which  have  particular  relevance  to  that  part  of  division  of 
higher  education  In  which  the  group  has  Its  most  direct  and 
Immediate  Interest.  The  present  paper  alms  to  present  a 
brief  analysis  of  the  nature  of  accreditation  and  its  prob¬ 
lems,  with  particular  reference  to  student  personnel  ser¬ 
vices. 

A  logical  first  question  Is;^  What  Is  accredita¬ 
tion?  What  does  It  mean  for  an  Institution  or  a  program  of 
study  to  be  accredited?  Hill  and  Pattllo,  among  others, 
have  emphasized  that  the  term  accrediting  Is  used  with  a 
variety  of  meanings.  In  the  minds  of  some  people,  to  be 
accredited  Is  synonymous  with  superior  performance;  to  many 
It  may  mean  that  credits  are  accepted  by  similar  types  of 
Institutions;  to  others  it  means  that  certain  minimal  cri¬ 
teria  have  been  met  and  as  a  result  the  name  of  a  school  or 
program  is  Included  on  the  lists  of  recognized  Institutions. 
In  view  of  these  differences  In  the  Interpretation  of  ac¬ 
creditation,  what,  precisely,  does  It  mean  for  an  institu¬ 
tion  to  be  accredited? 

A  complete  answer  to  this  question  would  require 
a  detailed  listing  of  the  criteria  employed  by  all  agencies 
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now  engaged  In  accrediting.  A  casual  examination  of  the 
membership  list  of  an  accrediting  agency  Is  not  likely  to 
reveal  the  nature  of  the  criteria  used  by  the  agency.  If« 
for  example,  one  studies  the  list  of  Institutions  holding 
membership  In  the  Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools  (and  may  I  emphasize,  this  is  only  an  Il¬ 
lustration),  one  Is  Impressed  with  the  wide  range  of  Insti¬ 
tutions  Included.  Numbered  among  the  accredited  Institutions 
are  colleges  and  universities,  conservatories  of  music, 
teachers  colleges,  schools  of  music,  theological  seminaries, 
technical  colleges  and  Junior  colleges  —  all  appeazdng  aa  a 
single  alphabetical  list  with  no  differentiation  noted.  Some 
of  these  Institutions  are  hardly  known  beyond  their  own  Im¬ 
mediate  geographic  regions,  whereas  others  have  a  national 
or  even  a  world-wide  reputation.  On  the  surface,  at  least. 

It  does  not  seem  that  all  of  these  colleges  and  universities 
and  other  Institutions  meet  the  same  standards  of  excellence 
as  measured  by  the  quality  of  their  students,  the  preparation 
and  scholarly  productivity  of  the  faculty,  or  the  adequacy  of 
the  llbrax*y  and  other  educational  facilities  which  exist  on 
the  campus. 

Quite  obviously,  there  Is  no  one  answer  to  the 
question:  What  does  It  mean  to  be  accredited?  One  siust 
know  the  nature  of  the  particular  accrediting  group  and  how 
that  group  perceives  Its  role  If  one  Is  to  give  an  adequate 
answer  to  this  question. 

The  one  common  denominator  which  cuts  across  all 
accrediting  groups  Is  that  they  seek  to  determine  whether 
Individual  Institutions  or  programs  sieet  minimum  steuidards 
of  acceptable  performance  as  defined  by  that  group.  If  the 
Institution  or  progi?am  Is  Judged  to  meet  the  standards.  It 
Is  accredited;  If  the  Judgment  Is  negative,  the  Institution 
Is  denied  accreditation.  In  other  words,  evaluation  is  of 
the  all-or-none  type;  there  are  as  a  rule  no  grades  of  ac¬ 
creditation,  at  least  not  In  the  published  lists  of  accred¬ 
ited  Institutions. 

In  summary,  membership  In,  or  recognition  by,  an 
accrediting  group  means  that  an  Institution  or  program  has 
been  Judged  acceptable  by  that  group,  but  whether  it  Is  be¬ 
low  average,  average,  very  good  or  superior  In  performance 
Is  not  revealed  by  the  mere  fact  of  Its  accreditation. 

Functions  Served  by  Accreditation 

The  mere  fact  that  accreditation  has  developed 
rapidly  during  the  past  fifty  years,  despite  a  fair  measure 
of  criticism  or  even  of  active  opposition.  Is  evidence  that 
some  Important  needs  are  being  served  by  It.  What  is  the 
nature  of  these  needs? 

Service  to  the  Public.  First,  there  Is  the  need 
for  protection  on  the  pairt  of  the  general  public.  Since  we 
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have  no  federal  agency  engaged  in  the  process  of  evaluating 
institutions  and  programs  of  study,  the  needs  of  students 
and  parents  must  be  met  whereby  they  will  have  assurance  that 
a  diploma  from  a  particular  college  or  university  will  mean 
something  once  It  has  been  acquired.  Menibershlp  In  an  ac¬ 
credited  group  gives  at  least  a  minimum  of  assurance  that  an 
acceptable  program  of  Instruction  Is  offered  by  the  Institu¬ 
tion  In  question. 

The  role  of  protector  of  the  public  Is  emphasized 
especially  In  the  ease  of  the  professional  accrediting  agency. 
Reference  Is  frequently  made  to  the  great  Improvement  In 
medical  education  which  occurred  following  the  Issuance  of 
the  Flexner  report  In  I910.  Although  this  was  not  a  report 
of  an  accrediting  group.  It  was  a  stimulating  force  to  ac¬ 
creditation  in  medicine,  and  In  turn  to  other  professional 
fields  such  as  dentistry,  law  and  pharmacy.  The  evidence 
seems  fairly  cleeu^  that  without  the  threat  of  corrective  ac¬ 
tion  by  some  agency,  voluntary  or  governmental,  the  public 
would  likely  be  victimized  by  shoddy  auid  Inadequate  schools 
to  a  far  greater  extent  than  it  Is  today,  particularly  In 
the  professional  fields. 

Protection  of  Institutions.  A  second  fimctlon, 
somewhat  related  to  the  first.  Is  that  of  protecting  Insti¬ 
tutions  or  programs  from  unwelcome  pressure  by  special  Int¬ 
erest  groups.  Internal  or  external.  In  some  Instances  It 
appears  that  the  academic  Integrity  of  an  Institution  has 
been  preserved  by  the  threatened  loss  of  accredited  status 
If  a  particular  course  of  action  was  forced  upon  It.  Cases 
have  also  been  reported  where  Increased  financial  support  was 
broxight  about  at  least  In  part  because  Improved  financial 
status  was  a  prerequisite  for  accreditation  or  a  requirement 
for  continued  accreditation. 

As  pointed  out  by  Pattlllo  the  "protection"  affoz*ded 
by  accreditation  has  both  positive  and  negative  features. 

Scmie  administrators  have  been  known  to  resist  long-needed 
changes  by  simply  declaring  that  the  adoption  of  the  proposed 
changes  would  Jeopardize  the  accredited  standing  of  an  instl- 
tutlcm.  Ideally  one  might  wish  that  accreditation  would  not 
have  to  be  used  as  a  means  of  protecting  Institutions  but  In 
the  world  of  practical  affairs  accrediting  does  serve  this 
function  at  least  to  some  degree. 

Facilitation  of  transfer  of  credit.  A  third  func¬ 
tion  served  by  accreditation  Is  that  of  facilitating  the 
transfer  of  credit  from  one  Institution  to  another.  We  have 
in  this  country  almost  2000  Institutions  of  higher  education, 
many  of  them  J\mlor  colleges.  Degree  candidates  who  first 
enroll  In  Junior  colleges  must  transfer  to  four-year  Instl- 
tutlims  for  the  completion  of  their  degree  programs.  In 
addition.  It  happens  rather  frequently  —  I  am  sure  this  has 
been  your  experience  —  that  students'  plans  undergo  such  a 
degree  of  modification  that  a  change  In  the  college  or 
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university  attended  is  necessitated.  Although  it  would  be 
possible  for  each  institution  to  develop  examinations  for 
the  purpose  of  evaluating  credit  transferred  from  other  in¬ 
stitutions,  this  would  require  a  great  deal  of  work  and  con¬ 
siderable  expense.  Literally  thousands  of  courses  are  being 
offered  by  our  colleges  and  universities.  If  tests  were  to 
be  built  by  each  institution  for  the  purposes  of  evaluating 
transfer  credits,  the  examining  task  would  reach  monxunental 
proportions . 

A  far  more  practical  solution  is  to  have  some 
overall  assurance  that  the  institution  in  question  is  capable 
of  offering  courses  on  the  collegiate  level  and  that  this 
general  eval\iatlon  of  the  institution  as  a  whole  applies  to 
its  individual  courses.  Even  though  institutions  may  differ 
considerably  in  their  acceptemce  of  credit,  the  fact  that 
the  credit  presented  by  a  particular  transfer  student  was 
earned  in  an  accredited  institution  makes  considerable  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  evaluation  of  those  credits.  Perhaps  Ameri¬ 
can  institutions  of  higher  education  place  entirely  too  much 
emphasis  on  grades  and  credits  (I  sometimes  think  we  do),  but 
as  long  as  that  system  continues,  accreditation  will  play  a 
facilitating  role  in  the  transfer  process. 

Assistance  In  self-improvement.  A  fourth  function, 
and  one  which  is  receiving  increased  attention,  is  that  of 
assistance  to  institutions  and  programs  in  self-improvement. 
As  a  preliminary  step  in  the  precess  of  accreditation,  or  re- 
accredltatlon,  the  institution  is  required  to  make  an  exten¬ 
sive  self-study.  Typically,  this  self-study  calls  for  ex¬ 
tensive  data  regarding  students,  faculty  members,  equipment 
and  facilities,  including  library  resources,  and  the  like. 

Numerous  institutions  report  that  as  a  result  of 
the  requirement  for  these  self-studies  they  have  been  stimu¬ 
lated  to  review  their  current  programs,  to  institute  exten¬ 
sive  studies  of  present  operations  and  to  plan  carefully  the 
goals  which  should  be  sought  in  the  future.  One  could  argue 
that  the  initiative  for  the  making  of  self-studies  should 
reside  within  any  institution  which  is  properly  organized 
and  properly  motivated  to  do  quality  work.  Ideally  this  is 
so,  and  there  is  clear  evidence  that  the  best  institutions 
are  continuously  asking  themselves  searching  questions  re¬ 
garding  the  quality  of  their  programs.  However,  one  must 
remember  that  there  are  a  great  many  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  in  this  country,  not  all  of  top  quality.  Without  much 
imagination  one  can  appreciate  that  some  outside  nudges  are 
necessary  in  order  to  Insure  a  reasonable  degree  of  quality 
in  this  wide  variety  of  institutions. 

Under  our  American  system  of  higher  education  it 
seems  especially  appropriate  that  accrediting  agencies  should 
seek  to  stimulate  institutions  to  be  concerned  about  the 
quality  of  work  they  are  doing  and  to  encourage  them  to  take 
steps  toward  self-improvement. 
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Problems  of  Accreditation 


Even  though  It  may  be  granted  that  on  balance  ac¬ 
creditation  has  served  an  Important  and  useful  function  In 
American  higher  education.  It  Is  quite  generally  agreed  that 
accrodltatlon  Is  beset  by  many  problems.  Some  of  these  prob¬ 
lems  are  of  a  fundamental,  philosophical  type  and  others  are 
In  the  roalm  of  technique  and  procedure.  If  accreditation 
Is  to  play  a  constructive  role  In  higher  education  In  the 
years  ahead.  It  must  face  these  problems  squarely  and  seek 
to  find  solutions  for  them. 

Quality  with  diversity.  One  of  the  more  perplex¬ 
ing  philosophical  problems  Is  that  of  Insuring  quality  of 
performance  while  at  the  same  time  permitting,  or  even  en¬ 
couraging,  diversity  among  Institutions  of  higher  education. 
Many  commentators  on  the  subject  have  extolled  the  freedom, 
and  consequently  the  diversity  of  emphasis,  enjoyed  by 
American  colleges  and  universities.  Many  have  declared  that 
these  qualities  of  freedom  and  diversity  are  the  hallmarks 
of  our  educational  system.  There  seems  little  doubt  that 
this  diversity  has  resulted  In  a  program  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  which  serves  a  very  heterogeneous  student  body  and 
promotes  the  national  welfare  In  many  Importeint  ways. 

But  after  one  has  listed  the  benefits  which  accrue 
from  freedom  and  diversity  In  education  one  must  also  face 
up  to  the  hard  fact  that  there  Is  much  unevenness  In  the 
quality  of  the  educational  Job  being  done  by  our  colleges 
and  universities.  At  a  time  of  national  crisis,  when  the 
demand  for  quality  is  so  pressing,  one  may  well  ask  whether 
a  nation  can  afford  the  luxui^r  of  the  degree  of  freedom  and 
diversity  we  now  have  In  higher  education  In  America.  Can 
a  xmlformly  high  qijallty  of  education  be  achieved  In  a  sys¬ 
tem  such  as  ours?  In  the  past,  accreditation  may  have 
brought  about  the  discontinuance  of  some  very  weak  Institu¬ 
tions  but  It  has  also  tolerated  a  very  wide  range  of  per¬ 
formance  within  the  accredited  group. 

As  one  step  In  accommodating  Itself  to  freedom 
and  diversity,  and  In  order  to  escape  the  criticism  of 
being  a  repressive  influence  In  higher  education,  accredita¬ 
tion,  especially  In  the  case  of  the  regional  agencies,  has 
permitted  and  encouraged  Institutions  to  set  their  own  ob¬ 
jectives  2Uid  then  to  accredit  In  the  light  of  these  objec¬ 
tives.  How  far  Is  It  possible  for  society  to  go  In  the 
direction  of  permitting  Institutions  to  choose  their  own 
objectives?  When  do  the  very  nature  of  the  objectives  be¬ 
gin  to  affect  quality? 

For  example,  to  cite  an  extreme  situation,  should 
an  Institution  which  aimed  to  provide  a  liberal  education 
for  students  In  the  I.Q.  rsuige  85  to  100  be  accredited  as  a 
collegiate  Institution,  assuming  that  it  admitted  students 
holding  high  school  diplomas?  Admittedly,  this  is  an  extreme 
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example  —  or  le  It?  —  but  there  are  all  degrees  of  freedon 
in  choosing  one's  objectives.  Where  is  the  line  to  be  drawn? 
How  far  can  one  go  in  assessing  objectives  without  restrict¬ 
ing  the  institution's  freedom  of  action  in  choosing  its  ob¬ 
jectives?  Assuming  we  should  evaluate  objectives^  how  to  do 
it  constlnues  to  be  one  of  the  most  challenging^  and  at  the 
same  time*  perplexing  problems  facing  accreditation  in 
higher  education. 

Dimensions  of  quality.  A  second  major  problem  in 
accreditation  is  that  of  deciding  on  the  dimensions  or  facets 
of  quality  which  are  to  be  evaltiated  in  the  accreditation 
process.  In  making  this  decision  one  can  take  a  rather  super¬ 
ficial  and  short  term  view,  or  one  can  view  the  problem  in 
terns  of  fundamental  long-range  results. 


One  gains  the  impression  that  in  the  past*  many 
accz^dltlng  agencies*  especially  in  their  early  years*  have 
tended  to  evaluate  certain  tangible*  and  what  we  now  con¬ 
sider  to  be  superficial*  dimensions  of  qxiallty.  This  led  to 
the  arbitrary  use  of  faculty- student  ratios*  number  of  Ph.D.'s 
on  the  faculty*  amo\int  of  money  in  the  endowment  fund  and  num¬ 
ber  of  books  in  the  llbraz^  as  acceptable  indices  of  educa¬ 
tional  performance.  It  is  quite  understandable  that  this  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  measurement  of  quality  should  in  time  have  been 
su  bject  to  severe  criticism.  In  particular*  this  practice 
led  to  denunciation  of  the  quantitative  emphasis  in  accredit¬ 
ing  and  to  recommendations  that  only  qualitative  evaluati<ms 
should  be  employed. 

In  passing  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  it  would 
be  more  accurate  to  say  that  the  use  of  qxiantltative  data  of 
a  trivial  natxire  is  to  be  deplored.  However*  it  hardly  seems 
likely*  for  example*  that  high  scores  in  an  achievement  test 
earned  by  students  in  a  particular  college  would  be  regarded 
as  being  unacceptable  for  use  in  considering  the  worthiness 
of  the  college  for  accreditation  —  despite  the  fact  that 
the  data  are  quantitative  in  natux*e. 


From  a  theoretical  point  of  view  it  would  seem 
that  the  only  valid  basis  for  Judging  the  quality  of  an  in¬ 
stitution  should  be  the  quality  of  its  products  —  students* 
research  and  service.  Instead  of  asking  about  the  nuinber  of 
books  in  the  library  or  number  of  Ph.D.'s  on  the  faculty* 
one  should  ask  questions  such  as  the  following: 

What  changes  occur  in  students  during  their  period 
of  study  on  the  campus?  What  levels  of  proficiency  have 
they  achieved  in  their  chosen  fields?  How  do  they  perfoni 
in  the  Jobs  they  hold  following  graduation?  What  contribu¬ 
tions  do  they  make  to  their  respective  fields  of  endeavor? 
What  is  the  quality  of  research  done  by  the  faculty  of  the 
institution?  What  significant  contributions  have  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  faculty  made  to  their  respective  disciplines? 
What  have  the  faculty  members  done  for  the  advancement  of 
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their  particular  professional  groups?  To  what  extent  has 
an  Institution's  constituency  —  state*  region*  denomination* 
nation  —  benefited  from  Its  service?  What  tangible  evidence 
Is  there  that  the  services  rendered  by  the  Institution  have 
brought  about  desirable  changes  In  the  "community"?  If 
prompt  and  objective  answers  could  be  provided  for  these 
questions*  and  assusdng  one  could  adjust  for  differences 
among  Institutions  In  the  quality  of  student  Input*  one 
would  have  "Ideal"  date  for  Judging  the  quality  of  an  In¬ 
stitution  and  detemlnlng  Its  eligibility  for  accredita¬ 
tion. 


Ihifortunately*  It  Is  far  from  a  simple  matter  to 
measure  the  changes  brought  about  In  a  student  as  a  result 
of  being  e3q>osed  to  the  educational  environment  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  Institution  or  program  of  study.  Neither  Is  It  easy 
to  assess  the  quality  of  the  research  output  of  an  Institu¬ 
tion  or  the  actual  effects  of  Its  service  program.  The 
laeasurement  problems  Involved  In  the  assessment  of  changes 
In  student  behavior  are  Indeed  formidable;  likewise*  the 
number  of  xmcontrolled  factors  which  Influence  success  fol¬ 
lowing  graduation  make  the  assessment  of  the  performance  of 
alumni  a  very  complicated  task. 

When  confronted  with  difficult  problems  In  direct 
measurement*  one  fzequently  finds  It  profitable  to  look  for 
correlated  factors  which  are  somewhat  more  amenable  to  as- 
seasment.  Authorities  who  have  worked  In  the  field  of  in¬ 
stitutional  evaluation  believe*  and  the  results  of  certain 
studies  Indicate*  that  among  the  most  significant  factors 
which  are  related  to  the  quality  of  an  Institution  are  the 
following: 

(a)  The  clarity  with  which  objectives  are  stated. 

(b)  Adequacy  of  the  curriculum. 

(c)  Training*  experience  and  scholarly  produc¬ 
tivity  of  the  faculty. 

(d)  Effectiveness  of  teaching. 

(e)  Quality  of  students. 

(f)  Quality  and  "coverage"  of  student  personnel 

services. 

(g)  Amount  and  quality  of  Institutional  research* 
that  Is*  research  concerned  with  the  Institution's  own 
operations*  Including  In  the  field  of  student  personnel  work. 


(h)  Quality  of  the  library  and  related  facilities 
such  as  the  science  laboratories. 


Were  It  not  for  the  difficulty  of  the  measurement 
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problems  Involved «  many  would  add  a  ninth  dimension,  namely, 
the  tone  or  atmosphere  which  prevails  on  the  campus.  As 
shown  by  Thlstlethwalte,  the  atmosphere  which  prevails  on 
the  campus  does  appear  to  Influence  the  quality  of  an  Insti¬ 
tution's  educational  performance  as  measured  by  Ph.D.  pro¬ 
ductivity.  When  present  techniques  of  measurement  designed 
to  measure  tone  or  atmosphere  are  perfected.  It  would  seem 
that  this  dimension  should  be'  Included  In  the  total  list  of 
factors  associated  with  the  quality  of  an  Institution. 


Although  it  would  be  difficult  to  obtain  perfect 
agreement  on  the  factors  which  should  be  Inclxided  In  a  list 
of  dimensions  of  Institutional  qtiallty,  those  presented  In 
the  preceding  paragraph  would  command  a  considerable  measure 
of  support.  But  the  problem  Is  not  solved  with  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  such  a  llstl  Measurement  problems  of  challenging 
proportions  still  remain.  Since  the  nature  of  these  prob¬ 
lems  and  the  need  for  research  on  them  are  discussed  else¬ 
where,  they  will  not  be  considered  In  this  paper  —  except 
to  emphasize  that  these  problems  exist  and  that  they  should 
not  be  avoided  by  emyone  concerned  with  accreditation  of 
Institutions  or  programs  of  study. 


The  Judgmental  process.  A  third  major  problem  in 
accreditation  Is  concerned  with  the  Judgmental  process,  that 
Is,  deciding  whether  an  Institution  does,  or  does  not,  meet 
the  criteria  established  by  the  accrediting  agency. 


One  of  the  key  Instruments  In  the  accreditation 
process  Is  the  visiting  tesun.  It  Is  the  task  of  the  team 
to  obtain  data,  usually  by  the  Interview  method,  to  check 
on  the  accuracy  of  data  previously  obtained  from  records  or 
questionnaires,  and  to  make  observations  of  the  educational 
and  personnel  program.  The  members  of  the  team  then  prepare 
a  report  which  Is  submitted  to  a  board  or  commission  for  the 
final  decision.  This,  at  least.  Is  the  usual  process. 


Whether  an  Institution  Is  to  be  accredited  depends, 
therefore,  upon  the  adequacy  of  the  data  supplied  to  the 
board  or  commission  and  the  capability  of  the  members  of  the 
board  to  serve  In  the  capacity  of  Judges.  Ideally  the  members 
of  such  a  board  should  be  supplied  with  adequate  "norms  of 
performance"  so  they  can  relate  the  institution  In  question 
to  others  of  Its  tupe  or  class.  In  addition  they  should  be 
experienced  In  the  Judgment  process,  needless  to  say,  be 
free  from  bias  and  prejudice,  and  capable  of  rendering  a 
strictly  objective  Judgment.  Unfortunately  we  have  few  data 
at  hand  concerning  this  vital  step  In  the  whole  business  of 
accreditation.  Consequently,  the  Judgmental  process  Is  one 
of  the  most  Important  problems  which  must  be  faced  by  those 
engaged  In  accrediting. 

ACCREDITING  STUDENT  PERSONNEL  SERVICES 

In  the  volume,  "Student  Personnel  Service",  which 
is  Part  V  of  The  Evaluation  of  Higher  Institutions,  Gardner 
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states  that  when  the  Initial  plans  for  studying  the  process 
of  accreditation  were  under  consideration,  the  Committee  In 
charge  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  Is  an  Important 
area  of  Institutional  activity  Involving  work  with  students 
and  student  groups  which  could  not  be  Included  under  the 
usual  headings  of  faculty,  curriculum.  Instruction  and  ad¬ 
ministration.  This  general  area  of  activity  was  then,  and 
Is  now,  referred  to  as  student  personnel  services.  It  was 
felt  In  the  early  1930 's  that  this  general  area  of  activity 
might  well  be  associated  with  the  quality  of  a  college  or 
university,  and  In  the  study  which  followed,  this  Indeed 
was  found  to  be  the  case.  We  In  I96I,  would,  of  course, 
consider  It  \inthlnkable  to  evaluate  a  college  or  university 
without  including  an  assessment  of  what  Is  done  In  the  area 
of  student  personnel  work. 

The  study  reported  by  Gardner  Is  In  a  very  real 
sense  a  pioneer  study  for  It  repi*esented  a  major  attempt  to 
Identify  the  significant  aspects  of  a  student  personnel 
program  and  then  to  evaluate  the  quality  of  the  Individual 
offices  or  services. 

The  divisions  which  wez^  Included  In  Gardner's 
report  are  as  follows:  (a)  admission  of  students,  (b)  orien¬ 
tation  of  students,  (c)  student  records,  (d)  counseling, 

(e)  extra-curricular  activities,  (f)  student  financial  aid, 
(g)  health  service,  (h)  housing  of  students,  (l)  placement 
and  (J)  student  discipline.  Gardner's  report  Is  concerned 
primarily  with  the  development  of  a  rating  system  for  the 
evaluation  of  each  of  these  services  and  correlating  these 
ratings  with  Indices  of  general  Institutional  excellence. 

As  one  would  expect,  the  correlation  between  ratings  of  the 
Individual  personnel  services  and  general  Institutional  ex¬ 
cellence  were  substantial. 

Although  ten  divisions  of  student  personnel  service 
are  listed  In  Gardner's  report.  It  would  not  seem  that  each 
of  the  services  should  carry  the  seune  weight  In  evaluating 
the  total  program.  This  was  recognized  by  Gardner  and  the 
others  associated  with  him  In  the  study  by  giving  the  larg¬ 
est  weight  to  counseling  and  the  next  largest  to  admission 
of  students.  It  would  seem  that  In  I96I,  as  In  1936,  the 
admission  of  students  emd  counseling  are  most  directly  re¬ 
lated  to  the  educational  quality  of  an  Institution  and  hence 
deserve  the  principal  consideration  In  accreditation. 

But  regardless  of  the  weight  given  to  each  student 
personnel  service,  how  should  the  task  of  evaluation  be  car¬ 
ried  out?  How  should  one  determine  the  quality  of  the  Job 
being  done  In  the  field  of  student  personnel  services? 

What  are  the  criteria  and  the  techniques  which  should  be 
employed? 


First,  it  should  be  clear  that  evaluation  must 
proceed  from  certain  assumptions. 
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As  Stated  earlier  In  this  paper,  the  chief  of 
these  assitmptlons,  at  least  In  my  ;|udgment.  Is  that  we 
should  Judge  an  Institution,  or  any  aspect  of  It,  by  measur¬ 
ing  the  quality  of  Its  products.  This  means  that  any  per- 
sotmel  system  which  produces  good  results  should  be  given  a 
favorable  rating.  A  personnel  program  which  contributes 
significantly  to  the  educational  objectives  of  the  Institu¬ 
tion  should  be  given  a  high  rating  regardless  of  how  unor¬ 
thodox  Its  administrative  organization  or  Its  facilities  may 
be.  The  only  thing  that  really  counts  Is  whether  or  not  the 
personnel  program  produces  results. 

Even  though  It  be  granted  that  an  Institution  or 
program  should  be  Judged  by  the  qxiallty  of  Its  products  It 
must  be  recognized  that  the  measurement  of  educational 
products  Is  far  from  simple.  At  least  three  difficult 
problems  come  to  mind:  first,  deciding  on  the  Indices  of 
quality,  e.g.  adjustment  of  students;  and  I  suppose  one 
general  criterion  which  one  might  list  would  be  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  students.  Second,  selecting  the  techniques  of 
measurement  to  be  employed.  Third,  providing  the  normative 
or  Interpretative  data  for  the  obtained  measurements.  Each 
of  these  problems  Is  deseirvlng  of  careful  study. 

How  does  one  determine  whether  a  personnel  program 
Is  contributing  to  the  educational  excellence  of  cm  Insti¬ 
tution?  Needless  to  say.  It  Is  extremely  difficult  to 
determine  Just  which  phases  of  cm  Institution's  program  are 
responsible  for  the  educational  changes  which  are  produced 
In  students.  The  classroom,  dozmltory,  student  union,  extra¬ 
curricular  progrcun  cmd  the  atmosphere  or  climate  of  work  pre¬ 
vailing  on  the  campus  coiid>lne  to  make  the  total  educational 
Impact  on  the  student.  The  problem  becomes  one  of  Identify¬ 
ing  those  educational  "results"  which  are  to  a  considerable 
degree  affected  by  the  quality  of  the  student  personnel  ser¬ 
vices. 


One  fairly  logical  criterion  for  Judging  (in  part 
of  course)  the  quality  of  student  personnel  services  Is  the 
college's  drop-out  rate.  If  students  discontinue  their 
education,  they  do  It  for  some  reason.  A  high  drop-out  rate 
should  first  of  all  raise  questions  about  the  admissions 
policy  of  the  Institution.  After  examining  the  admissions 
policy  one  would  logically  proceed  next  to  the  advisory  and 
counseling  program,  living  arrangements,  financial  aid  and 
the  Instructional  program  of  the  college  —  the  latter  of 
course  not  being  a  part  of  the  program  of  student  personnel 
services.  In  any  case,  a  very  high  drop-out  rate  should  be 
cause  for  concern;  possibly  a  very  low  rate  should  also  be 
cause  for  concern,  especially  If  the  Institution  does  not 
have  a  highly  selective  eulmlsslons  policy. 


A  second  criterion  for  evaluating  student  person¬ 
nel  services  Is  that  of  student  performance.  This  Is  a  very 
broad  criterion.  I  will  sulmlt,  but  certain  aspects  of  student 
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perfonianoe  are  affected  rather  directly  by  the  quality  of 
the  Institution's  personnel  services.  Some  which  come  to 
Bind  are:  (1)  number  of  courses  dropped,  or  changes  In 
original  registration,  (2)  nimiber  of  changes  In  major  fields, 
(3)  number  of  students  on  probation  and  length  of  time  spent 
on  probation,  (4)  percentage  of  students  making  normal  pro¬ 
gress  toward  a  degree.  No  one  of  these  Indices  Is  exclu¬ 
sively  the  product  of  the  college's  personnel  program.  All 
one  can  say  Is  that  It  Is  very  likely  that  student  perform¬ 
ance  Is  to  some  degree  affected  by  the  quality  of  student 
personnel  services. 

A  third  Index  Is  that  of  student  morale.  If  stu¬ 
dents  are  enthusiastic  about  their  college.  If  they  feel 
that  the  appropriate  things  are  being  done  for  them.  If  they 
would  recommend  that  hlc^  school  gradxiates  attend  this  col¬ 
lege,  then  one  can  be  fairly  sure  that  the  student  person¬ 
nel  program  Is  In  reasonably  good  order. 

On  the  other  hand  excessive  complaints  about  hous¬ 
ing,  the  advisory  system,  administration,  courses  and  extra¬ 
curricular  activities  should  be  causes  for  concern.  Again 
no  one  of  these  criteria  can  be  used  exclusively  In  assess¬ 
ing  the  personnel  program;  each  of  them  In  Its  own  way, 
however.  Is  to  some  extent  a  measure  to  the  quality  of  stu¬ 
dent  personnel  work  being  done  on  the  campus. 

A  fourth  criterion  for  Judging  the  quality  of  a 
student  personnel  program  Is  the  degree  of  satisfaction  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  faculty  and  top  administrative  officials. 
While  students  may  be  thought  of  as  the  chief  "consumers" 
of  student  personnel  services,  faculty  members  and  admin¬ 
istrative  officials  are  vitally  concerned  with  the  services 
provided  through  the  Institution's  student  personnel  pro¬ 
gram. 

One  can  hardly  Imagine  a  situation  In  which  a 
personnel  program  could  prosper  unless  the  faculty  emd  ad¬ 
ministration  thought  well  of  It.  To  be  sure,  a  personnel 
program  should  not  be  Judged  exclusively  by  what  the  faculty 
and  administrative  officers  say  about  It.  Indeed,  one  prob¬ 
ably  finds  too  many  situations  In  which  the  faculty  and  ad¬ 
ministration  are  well-satisfied,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact 
they  should  be  deeply  concerned  about  the  problems  In  this 
area.  Faculty  and  administrative  officer  satisfaction  (dis¬ 
satisfaction)  with  the  student  personnel  program,  therefore, 
represents  an  Important  facet  of  a  total  program  of  evalua- 
tlcm;  It  Is  however,  not  the  sole  criterion  for  evaluation. 

At  this  point,  may  I  say  that  I  have  been  listing 
only  general  criteria  which  apply  to  this  problem  of  evalu¬ 
ating  student  personnel  services.  I  think  each  Individual 
agency,  especially  such  offices  as  the  student  counseling 
office,  should  be  evaluating  their  work  by  conducting  In- 
stltutlcaial  self-studies,  and  as  you  know  a  great  many  of 
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these  have  appeared,  or  reports  of  them  have  appeared  in  the 
literature,  and  certainly  they  would  contribute  to  the  over¬ 
all  evaluation  of  the  student  personnel  program. 

The  fourth  criteria  described  In  the  preceding 
paragraphs  represent  efforts  to  measure  the  products  of  a 
student  persotmel  program  —  at  least  they  deal  with  "effects" 
which  make  a  difference  on  the  campus.  In  addition  to  these 
efforts  at  the  assessment  of  the  outcomes  of  a  personnel  pro¬ 
gram  there  Is  one  Indirect  form  of  assessment  worthy  of 
special  mention,  namely,  rating  the  quality  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  persons  staffing  the  various  personnel  offices. 

The  problem  here  Is  akin  to  that  of  Judging  the 
quality  of  a  faculty.  In  general  It  Is  found  that  the  high 
quality  colleges  and  universities  of  this  country  have 
superior  faculties  as  measured  by  educational  backgrotind, 
experience,  research  productivity,  attendance  at  profes¬ 
sional  meetings  and  similar  evidence  of  high  professional 
competence.  One  can  be  reasonably  sure  that  If  a  student 
personnel  program  Is  staffed  with  a  superior  group  of  per¬ 
sons,  the  total  program  of  services  and  research  will  also 
be  superior  —  Just  as  a  first-rate  faculty  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else  makes  for  a  first-rate  college  or  university. 
Assessing  the  quality  of  the  student  personnel  staff  Is, 
therefore,  an  essential  and  Integral  part  of  a  total  evalu¬ 
ation  program. 

Once  the  criteria  or  dimensions  of  measurement 
have  been  agreed  upon,  what  devices  or  techniques  must  be 
used  to  make  the  actual  measurements?  Very  briefly,  the 
chief  techniques  In  the  area  of  assessing  the  student  per¬ 
sonnel  program  would  seem  to  be  check  lists,  questionnaires. 
Interviews,  and  ratings,  some  of  the  latter  being  based  upon 
the  Inspection  of  records.  Check  lists,  questionnaires,  and 
to  some  extent  Interviews,  should  be  used  In  obtaining  the 
major  portion  of  the  basic  data.  Rating  devldes  come  Into 
the  picture  primarily  as  a  means  of  assigning  letters  or 
numbers  which  Indicate  various  degrees  of  quality.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  It  seems  that  In  the  past  too  much  reliance  has  been 
placed  on  questlonivalres  and  Interviews.  The  Important  point 
Is  that  objective  data  should  be  sought  and  careful  Instruc¬ 
tions  provided  for  evaluating  these  data  once  they  have  been 
collected. 


The  constituency  of  accrediting  teams  varies  con¬ 
siderably  from  visit  to  visit,  hence  the  room  for  human  er¬ 
ror  should  be  reduced  to  the  smallest  figure  possible.  To 
be  sure,  the  visiting  team  plays  a  vital  role  In  accx*edlt- 
Ing,  but  It  Is  very  Important  that  Its  particular  strengths 
and  also  Its  weaknesses  be  fully  recognized. 

Once  the  several  types  of  measurements  have  been 
obtained,  there  remains  the  very  Important  problem  of  In¬ 
terpreting  their  meaning.  If  It  has  been  fovind  that  the 
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drop-out  rate  at  the  end  of  the  freshman  year  for  a  particu¬ 
lar  college  Is  3D  percent,  what  does  this  mean?  Is  It  high, 
average,  or  low?  If  75  percent  of  the  students  In  a  college 
are  found  to  change  their  major,  what  does  this  mean?  One 
could  go  on  and  on,  giving  examples  of  this  kind. 

Obviously,  what  one  needs  are  "norms  of  perform¬ 
ance"  so  the  measurements  obtained  at  a  particular  Institu¬ 
tion  can  be  properly  Interpreted.  To  state  It  another  way, 
bench  marks  or  guide  lines  are  absolutely  essential  If  one 
Is  to  Interpret  satisfactorily  the  data  obtained  at  Indi¬ 
vidual  Institutions.  One  of  the  most  significant  contribu¬ 
tions  made  by  large-scale  testing  programs  Is  that  these 
programs  provide  the  test  user  with  norms  of  performance 
which  enable  him  to  lnterpx*et  more  accurately  and  usefully 
the  scores  made  by  Individual  students.  Norms  of  perform¬ 
ance,  gathered  by  types  of  Institutions  (e.g.  public  8uid 
private,  large  and  small)  would  serve  precisely  the  same 
sort  of  function  In  the  evaluation  of  Institutions,  or  In 
areas  such  as  student  personnel  work.  One  can  scarcely  think 
of  another  problem  or  phase  of  accreditation  which  Is  more 
Important  than  Is  the  getherlng  of  appropriate  sets  of  norms 
of  performance. 

In  summary,  student  personnel  wervlces  constitute 
a  very  Important  and  vital  aspect  of  any  college  or  Tinlver- 
slty.  The  quality  of  the  Institution  as  a  whole  Is  vitally 
affected  by  what  Is  done,  or  not  done.  In  the  area  of  stu¬ 
dent  personnel  work. 

It  Is  Important,  therefore,  that  the  best  available 
techniques  be  used  In  evaluating  the  quality  of  student  per¬ 
sonnel  work.  As  In  the  case  of  accreditation  as  a  whole.  It 
would  seem  that  In  so  far  as  possible  student  personnel  work 
should  be  Judged  by  the  results  which  It  produces.  This 
means  that  the  type  of  administrative  organization,  the 
facilities  and  even  the  financial  support  for  the  program 
become  Items  of  concern  only  when  the  results  are  Judged  to 
be  of  unacceptable  qxiallty.  If  done  properly,  the  evalua¬ 
tion  of  the  college's  student  personnel  program  can  contri¬ 
bute  significantly  to  the  proper  evaluation  of  the  Institu¬ 
tion  as  a  whole  and  In  arriving  at  the  decision  as  to  whether 
or  not  accredited  status  should  be  granted. 

Thank  you  very  much.  [Prolonged  applause) 

CHAIRMAN  KNOX:  Dr.  Stult,  on  behalf  of  NASPA  I 
would  like  to  express  sincere  appreciation  for  your  contri¬ 
bution  to  this  conference,  and  for  raising  our  sights  and 
suggesting  that  all  of  us  should  be  credits  to  the  process 
of  accreditation. 

It  Is  now  my  understanding  that  we  are  to  pair 
off  In  bunches  and  proceed  to  the  respective  group  discus¬ 
sions,  which  are  nvunbered  on  your  respective  name  tags. 
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If  you  do  not  know  lt«  you  have  been  binmded,  and  you  have  a 
1,  2,  3  or  4.  It  will  help  In  the  balance  of  these  particu¬ 
lar  groups  If  you  will  try  to  attend  the  particular  session 
Indicated  on  your  name  tag. 

Now,  while  I  go  and  pick  up  the  check,  we  az^  ad¬ 
journed.  Thank  you  very  much.  (Laughter) 

...  The  conference  recessed  at  two-five  o'clock  ... 


SECOND  BUSINESS  SESSION 
Monday,  April  3»  1961 

The  Second  Business  Session  convened  at  three- 
forty  o'clock.  President  Guthrie  presiding. 

PRESIDENT  GUTHRIE:  I  declare  a  quorum  present* 
and  we  will  proceed  with  the  second  business  session.  There 
are  four  reports  to  be  heard.  We  will  proceed  In  the  same 
fashion  as  we  carried  on  our  business  meeting  this  morning. 

The  first  report  will  be  made  by  Director  Dick 
Hansford,  University  of  Akron.  This  Is  the  Committee  on 
Fraternity  Relations.  Dick  Hansford. 

DIRECTOR  RICHARD  L.  HANSFORD  (University  of  Akron; 
Committee  on  Fraternity  Relations):  Thank  you.  Bill. 

During  the  past  year  the  Fraternity  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  has  given  consideration  to  several  suggested  projects, 
the  development  of  which  would  be  of  value  to  the  member  In¬ 
stitutions  of  NASPA  emd  to  the  College  Fraternity.  The  com¬ 
mittee  has  decided  to  develop  two  of  these  for  which  there 
appears  to  be  considerable  need  at  the  present  time. 

The  first  project  Is  the  creation  and  Implementa¬ 
tion  of  a  training  program  for  undergraduate  Inter- fraternity 
Council  Advisers.  The  proposed  program  will  consist  of  a  one 
day  seminar  to  be  held  Immediately  prior  to,  during,  or  Im¬ 
mediately  following,  the  annual  meeting  of  NASPA.  The  pro¬ 
gram  will  provide  for  at  least  eight  discussion  topics  and 
may  Include  the  following: 

1.  The  historical  development  of  the  college 
fraternity. 

2,  The  National  Fraternity,  Its  purpose,  organi¬ 
zation,  and  function. 
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3.  The  local  fraternity  chapter,  its  purpose,  or¬ 
ganization,  and  program. 

4.  The  Undergraduate  Inter-fratemlty  Council, 

Its  purpose,  organization,  and  functions,  and  Its  continu¬ 
ing  development. 

5.  The  Alumni  Inter-fratemlty  Council,  its  pur¬ 
pose,  organization,  and  functions. 

6.  The  relationship  between  the  Institution  and 
each  of  the  above  mentioned  organizations. 

7.  The  role  of  the  Inter-fratemlty  Council  Ad¬ 
viser,  in  these  several  relationships. 

8.  The  development  of  programs  for  Isqproved 
scholarship,  leadership  development,  and  so  forth.  In  fra¬ 
ternity  chapters. 

The  seminar  will  be  planned  to  bring  together  stu¬ 
dent  personnel  workers  who  have  the  primary  responsibility 
for  advising  fraternity  groups  on  their  respective  campuses. 
Resource  people  and  discussion  leaders  will  be  drawn  from 
st\]dent  personnel  administrators  with  wide  experience  as 
fraternity  advisers  and/or  as  leaders  In  their  national  fra¬ 
ternities.  Prom  such  a  program,  principles  and  procedures 
will  be  Identified  and  developed  which  will  be  of  consider¬ 
able  value  In  aiding  the  participants  to  serve  more  effec¬ 
tively  as  fraternity  advisers. 

The  second  project  will  consist  of  two  phases. 

The  first  phase  will  be  to  determine  by  questionnaire  which 
degree  granting  Institutions  desire  to  have  additional  chap¬ 
ters  of  national  fraternities,  which  Institutions  without 
chapters  of  national  fraternities  wish  to  establish  a  nation¬ 
al  fraternity  system  and  which  national  fraternities  wish  to 
place  additional  chapters  on  college  and  university  campuses. 

The  second  phase  of  the  project  will  be  to  develop 
procedures  to  be  followed  by  colleges  and  national  fraterni¬ 
ties  when  seeking  to  establish  new  chapters. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  NASPA  and  the  National 
Interfratemlty  Conferences  have  approved  this  project.  The 
N.I.C.  has  approved  an  appropriation  to  defray  a  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  project  and  Don  Mallett,  a 
member  of  the  Fraternity  Relations  Committee,  and  Chairman 
of  the  National  Interfratemlty  Conference  College  and  Uni¬ 
versity  Relationship  Committee,  has  volunteered  the  facili¬ 
ties  of  his  Institution,  Purdue  University,  In  the  prepara¬ 
tion  and  mailing  of  the  questionnaire. 

Since  the  project  Involves  both  NASPA  and  the  NIC 
a  subcommittee  with  representatives  from  each  organization 
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will  b«  foraed  to  dovelop  the  questionnaire.  0.  D.  Robert 8« 
Purdue  University,  will  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  subeonnlt- 
tee.  The  subcommittee  will  of  course  work  closely  with  the 
two  parent  committees. 

It  Is  hoped  that  both  projects  will  be  completed 
during  the  next  year. 

While  I  am  up  here,  I  would  like  to  make  a  request 
that  each  of  you  who  received  a  questlonnalrw  from  Dick 
Trumpe  of  Purdue,  please  return  It  to  him.  It  Is  a  statls- 
tlcal  questionnaire,  and  It  needs  almost  100  per  cent  return 
In  order  to  have  It  be  accurate.  So  he  would  appreciate  It 
veiry  much  If  each  of  you  who  have  received  this  questionnaire 
would  complete  It  and  return  It  to  him. 

PRESIDEirr  OUTHRIE:  It  may  be  hard  to  find  that 
questionnaire,  but  you  can  shuffle  the  questionnaires  that 
you  have  received  this  year,  which  you  have  not  returned, 
and  give  this  priority  attention.  (Laughter) 

You  have  heard  the  report  that  Dick  Hansford 
brings.  What  Is  your  pleasure? 

DIRECTOR  WILLIAM  STIELSTRA  (Purdue  University):  I 
move  Its  acceptance. 

DEAN  ROBERT  H.  SHAFFER  (Indiana  University):  I 
second  the  motion. 

PRESIDENT  GUTHRIE:  Moved  and  seconded.  Is  there 
any  question?  Cosnents?  [The  question  was  called]  The 
question  has  been  called.  All  In  favor  of  accepting  the  re¬ 
port  say,  "aye.”  Opposed,  the  same  sign.  The  report  Is  ac¬ 
cepted.  Hansford  has  done  very  well,  I  may  say.  In  several 
years  of  service  on  this  working  committee. 

DEAN  THEODORE  W.  ZILUIAN  (University  Of  Wiscon¬ 
sin):  Is  Dick  Trumpe  here  so  I  could  see  who  he  Is? 

DEAN  TRUMPE  (Purdue  University):  Right  here. 

DEAN  ZILLMAN:  Thank  you. 

PRESIDENT  OUTHRIE:  He  Just  happens  to  have  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  extra  questionnaires  In  his  pocket.  (Laughter) 

DEAN  TRUMPE:  I  have  some  In  the  brief  case  out 
in  the  ear.  If  you  need  them. 

PRESIDENT  OUTHRIE:  All  right. 

We  will  proceed  to  a  report  from  the  Membership 
Committee.  This  will  be  given  by  Dean  Jim  McLeod,  North¬ 
western  University.  The  Executive  Committee  has  spent  some 
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of  Its  time  In  two  different  meetings  In  Its  own  discussion 
of  the  functions  of  a  meiid>ershlp  committee «  and  It  deliber¬ 
ated  to  some  extent  In  choosing  Jim  McLeod  as  Chairman,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  special  kind  of  Job  that  It  appeared  could  be 
best  done  by  someone  like  Jim.  There  are  many  thoroughly 
competent  people  In  HASP A.  This  Is  one  of  the  287  thorough¬ 
ly  competent  people  who  was  chosen  for  this  special  Job. 

DEAN  JAMES  C.  McLBQD  (Committee  on  Membership): 
Thank  you,  Mr.  President.  The  ^port  of  the  Menibershlp  Com¬ 
mittee  . 


The  puz>pose  of  the  committee:  More  broadly  stated 
than  In  the  previous  stateisent  In  the  program.  Is  the  charge 
to  the  oonaulttee  which  was  given  to  the  Executive  Committee 
as  follows:  "The  pxirpose  of  the  Membership  Cogmilttee  shall 
be  to  serve  as  a  liaison  with  the  Secretary  of  NASPA  as  a 
direct  means  of  evaluating  those  Institutions  seeking  mem¬ 
bership,  and  as  a  representative  group  from  each  geographic¬ 
al  area  which  would  seek  to  reactivate  those  colleges  and 
universities  which  have  allowed  membership  to  lapse. 

"The  committee,  as  created  by  the  outgoing  Execu¬ 
tive  Connlttee,  Is  expected  to  survey  non-me>d>er  Institutions 
In  their  respective  areas  and  where  advisable  encourage  them 
to  apply  for  membership  throxigh  direct  con^espondence  with 
the  chief  administrator,  president  or  chancellor;  ware  the 
decision  to  encourage  membership  from  Canadian  Institutions, 
the  committee  could  serve  In  this  area  as  well." 

Briefly,  the  committee  will  strive  to  achieve  our 
goals  through  the  following  procedvuws: 

1.  Each  member  representing  his  geographic  area 
shall  survey  the  qualified  Institutions  therein  and  recom¬ 
mend  that  they  be  Invited  to  become  members  of  NASPA.  The 
Chairman  shall  then  extend  such  an  Invitation  to  the  princi¬ 
pal  administrator,  president  or  chancellor,  pending  the  con¬ 
firmation  from  the  secretary  as  to  whether  they  were  at  any 
time  previously  a  member,  or  have  already  applied  on  their 
own  Initiative. 

2.  Basically  the  modus  operandl  of  the  committee 
Is  a  simple  one,  with  a  view  to  extending  the  scope  of  In¬ 
fluence  through  an  Increased  selective  membership. 

By  vote  of  the  committee,  certain  privileges  shall 
be  continued  to  Individuals  who  at  one  time  represented  In¬ 
stitutions  In  NASPA  and  have  since  retired  or  entered  other 
fields  of  endeavor.  On  the  payment  of  $3*00  they  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  receive  the  Breeze  and  stay  on  our  mailing  list  as 
a  courtesy.  Parenthetically,  Deans  Emeritus  or  retired, 
shall  receive  this  service  gratis,  as  a  courtesy.  This 
would  be  to  continue  our  present  procedure. 
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Ho  non-aoorodlted  Institution  will  be  extended  an 
Invitation  nor  be  aooepted  for  newberahlp  If  application  Is 
■ade .  unanlBKma  vote . 

Mo  Junior  Colleges  shall  be  adaltted  to  nenber- 
shlp.  llhanlsK>us  vote  of  the  eownlttee. 

Fraternity  secretaries  shall  continue  In  the  stat¬ 
us  of  welcoBW  guests. 

We  shall  continue  on  the  basis  of  Institutional 
nembershlp  with  the  designated  principal  personnel  adnlnls- 
trator  as  Institutional  representative.  Presently  we  have 
16  added  naaes  as  alternates  who  also  receive  all  mailings. 

The  membership  ecemlttee  recosuMnds  unanimously 
that  any  Institution  wishing  to  have  more  than  one  Institu¬ 
tional  meiia>er  representative*  shall  pay  an  additional  $10.00 
over  and  above  the  present  annual  fee  of  $23.00  for  each  ad¬ 
ditional  Institutional  mrad>er  representative. 

All  such  members  shall  be  listed  on  the  roll  of 
NASPA  and  receive  copies  of  all  eosaninloatlons  of  general 
mailing*  Including  a  copy  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  annual 
meeting*  and  such  other  publications  as  may  come  In  the 
future*  for  example*  a  quarterly  or  similar  publication. 

This  completes  the  report  of  the  meiid>ershlp  com¬ 
mittee.  Thank  you. 

PRESIDEHT  OUTHRIE:  What  Is  your  pleasure  In  the 

matter? 

DEAH  LOUIS  C.  STAMATAKOS  (itolverslty  of  Wisconsin): 
I  move  the  adoption  of  the  report. 

DEAN  WILLIAM  V.  BURGER  (Colorado  School  of  Mines): 

I  second  the  motion. 

PRESIDEHT  GlfTHRIE:  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded. 
Any  discussion*  comments*  question? 

DEAH  HYGREEN:  President  Bill*  I  would  like  to 
raise  this  question.  Does  the  $3.00  which  enables  a  non¬ 
member  to  be  on  the  mailing  list*  also  entitle  him*  In  the 
thinking  of  the  committee*  to  a  copy  of  the  Proceedings  If 
he  falls  to  attend  the  annual  conference? 

PRESIDEHT  GITTHRIE:  The  Secretary-Treasurer  tells 
me  the  answer  Is  no.  Will  you  tell  us  what  our  policy  Is* 
Carl*  on  the  proceedings? 

SECRETARY  KHOX:  This  Is  a  point  that  I  hoped  to 
bring  out  because  questions  have  been  raised  about  It.  Any¬ 
one  in  attendance*  paying  a  registration  fee*  Is  entitled  to 
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a  copy  of  the  proceedings.  All  member  institutions  are 
sent  copies  of  the  proceedings*  as  well*  and  then  we  have 
member  Institutions  that  request  extra  copies  for  their 
library.  Copies  of  the  proceedings  are  available  to  lndl> 
vlduals  from  member  Institutions  for  $3  >00.  Non-sMmber  In¬ 
stitutions*  $5.00.  I  am  sure  the  membership  committee  did 
not  really  exhaustively  cover  this  area*  but  this  Is  the  run¬ 
down  on  cun^nt  policy*  which  I  think  they  go  along  with. 

DEAN  McLEOD:  We  purposely  omitted  the  proceedings 
from  that*  on  the  basis  of  $3*00. 

PRESIDENT  OtTTHRIE:  Is  It  fair  to  say  that  there 
may  be  some  adjustments  in  details  on  these  policy  questions* 
which  the  membership  committee  will  refer  to  the  executive 
committee  and  the  Secretary-Treasurer  for  adjustment?  But 
I  think  we  cleared  that  particular  question  at  this  time. 

Are  there  other  questions?  Comments?  [The  question  was 
called]  Reacy  for  the  question?  All  In  favor  of  accepting 
the  report  please  say*  "aye."  Opposed*  the  same  sign.  The 
report  Is  accepted. 

The  next  report  Is  the  report  of  Commission  I*  on 
Professional  Relations.  This  will  be  made  by  Dean  Jack 
Clevenger. 

DEAN  J.  C.  CLEVENGER  (Commission  I):  Thank  you* 
Bill.  This  Is  the  report  of  Commission  I*  Professional  Re¬ 
lations  . 

This  report  will  consist  of  two  separate  sets  of 
recommendations.  The  first  part  will  deal  with  recommenda¬ 
tions  concerning  activities  of  the  Inter- Association  Coordi¬ 
nating  Committee.  The  second  with  recommendations  concern¬ 
ing  NASPA  and  Its  activities  In  the  area  of  Professional 
Relationships  not  related  to  lACC. 


NASPA  has  taken  an  active  role  of  leadership  in 
the  establishment  of  the  Inter- Association  Coordinating 
Committee  (cxirrently  consisting  of  representatives  of  NASPA, 
AACRAO*  ACPA*  and  NAWDC).  As  I  say*  we  have  taken  an  ac¬ 
tive  role  of  leadership  In  this  group  because  of  the  belief 
that  our  various  associations  Involved  In  college  and  uni¬ 
versity  student  personnel  work  can  more  effectively  serve 
higher  education  by  cooperating  and  coordinating  In  our 
common  concerns  —  to  the  extent  possible  within  certain 
Inherent  limitations.  Today  there  are  sixteen  educational 
associations  that  represent  some  phase  of  college  student 
personnel  work  and  two  more  (financial  aids  officers  and 
student  employnent  officers)  are  meeting  and  may  formalize 
Into  associations.  In  addition  there  are  twenty- three  other 
organizations  who  have  some  degree  of  relationships  to  the 
general  field  of  student  personnel  work. 


Most  of  the  members  of  NASPA  have  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  at  the  Individual  campus  level  of  coordinating  many,  or 
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■  08t,  Of  the  eervloee  represented  by  the  sixteen  associa¬ 
tions  directly  Involved  In  soom  phase  of  college  student 
personnel  services.  There  appears  to  be  general  agreenent 
with  the  thesis  that  these  services  need  coordination  at  the 
Individual  Institution.  It  would  seen  to  follow  then  that 
coordination  at  the  natldnal  organizational  level  would  also 
be  desirable  for  the  sasie  reasons  that  Justify  coordination 
of  services  on  the  campus.  May  I  add  that  there  would  appear 
to  be  too  much  ego  Involvement  to  atteaq;>t  to  list  these  Justi¬ 
fications  before  this  organization. 

It  Is  for  these  reasons  that  Cooslsslon  I  strongly 
recosssends  to  NASPA  that  It  continue  Its  membership  In  the 
Inter- Association  Coordinating  Coomlttee*  with  the  knowledge 
that  our  members  on  the  committee  will  continue  to  provide 
leadership  directed  towards  Improving  the  productivity  of 
the  group.  Your  Commission  I  recognizes  the  shortoosilngs  to 
date  In  the  new  organization  as  It  struggles  to  establish  It¬ 
self  on  solid  footing  —  but  would  point  out  that  such  dif¬ 
ficulties  would  appear  to  have  been  Inevitable  In  any  organi¬ 
zation  of  this  type.  It  may  well  be  that  considerable  change 
and  restructuring  of  the  Coordinating  Committee  will  take 
place  as  time  goes  on  but  your  Commission  I  feels  that  NASPA 
should  take  a  leading  part  In  the  comsdttee,  both  today «  and 
In  whatever  the  coordinating  program  may  become  In  the  future. 

As  an  aside  to  you«  Blll«  may  I  point  out  that  It 
may  well  be  that  this  group  will  evolve  to  a  presidents' 
council «  as  you  suggested  to  us  this  morning. 

Your  Commission  I  offers  the  following  recommenda¬ 
tions  which  we  believe  will  Improve  the  efficiency  of  the 
coordinating  committee.  May  I  add  that  we  have  now  had  two 
meetings  of  the  mter-Assoclatlon  Coordinating  group  since 
our  meeting  In  Columbus  last  spring.  We  met  in  Philadelphia 
following  our  meeting  In  Columbus^  and  this  same  group  met 
in  Denver  this  past  week.  In  connection  with  the  APOA  conven¬ 
tion. 

Recommendation  1.  Appoint  a  steering  committee 
for  lACC  (Inter- Association  Coordinating  Committee)  to  es¬ 
tablish  an  agenda  for  meetings  and  to  plan  the  ongoing 
basic  programs  of  the  group. 

2.  Arrange  the  meeting  time  of  the  Committee  for 
some  time  other  than  during  the  APOA  convention.  Either 
Just  before,  or  Just  after  the  APOA  convention  might  be  ap¬ 
propriate.  The  confusion  and  hub-bub  of  several  thousand 
APQA  conventioneers  plus  the  Involvement  of  ACPA  officers 
in  their  own  annual  meeting  at  this  time  provides  too  much 
Interference  to  an  efficient  and  productive  sieetlng. 

3.  We  recommend  that  the  president  of  each  par¬ 
ticipating  organization  should  be  present  at  each  meeting 
of  the  group  If  It  Is  at  all  possible. 
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Out  of  tho  Inter-Assoolatlon  Coordinating  Comlt- 
tea  meeting  In  Denver  thla  past  week  came  certain  recoanen- 
datlona  which  Conmlaelon  I  endoraes  for  approval  by  NASPA, 
aa  followat 

1.  The  recommendation  to  Invite  the  Aaaoclatlon 
of  College  Unlona  and  the  Aaaoclatlon  of  College  and  imi- 
veralty  Houalng  Offlcera  to  participate  In  lACC.  Theae  two 
aaaoclatlona  were  choaen  for  Invitation  to  participate  at 
thla  time  beoauae  their  programa  touch  hundreda  of  thoua- 
anda  of  college  atudenta  aa  a  "atudent  peraonnel”  activity. 

2.  The  recommendation  to  give  further  conaldera> 
tlon  to  Inviting  the  American  College  Health  Aaaoclatlon  and 
the  National  Foreign  Student  Advlaera  Aaaoclatlon  to  parti¬ 
cipate  In  I ACC. 

3.  The  reconmendatlon  that  AACRAO  accept  reaponal 
blllty  for  publlahlng  In  an  early  edition  of  Ita  Journal 
"College  and  Dnlveralty"  the  flndlnga  of  the  lACC  aubcommlt- 
tee  on  "Relatlonahlpa  with  reaearch  centera  for  Higher  Edu¬ 
cation."  May  I  point  out  that  thla  aubcommlttee,  headed  by 
Dick  Brown  of  Iowa  and  Don  Roblnaon,  la  producing  a  moat 
Intereatlng  report  that  all  of  you  will  find  quite  uaeful, 

I  am  aure.  We  alao  propoae  that  further  reporta  of  thla 
kind  from  lACC  aubcommltteea  be  publlahed  by  rotation  In  the 
Joumala  of  the  other  participating  aaaoclatlona,  a  croaa 
reference  to  thla  article  would  be  carried  In  the  other 
Joumala . 

4.  The  recommendation  that  the  Weatem  Peraonnel 
Inatltute  of  Paaadena,  California  (an  organization  of  40 
member  collegea  and  unlveraltlea)  be  authorized  to  attempt 
to  mlae  fx^  private  aourcea  the  funda  needed  to  organize 
and  operate  a  national  Information  aervlce  to  aerve  all 
atudent  peraonnel  organlzatlona.  The  report  of  the  aubcom- 
mlttee  on  "Relatlona  with  Reaearch  Centera  for  Higher  Edu¬ 
cation,"  for  Inatanoe,  could  have  been  handled  by  thla  aer- 
vloe. 


I  might  point  out  to  you  that  the  PI  group  la 
financed  primarily  by  glfta  and  donatlona  from  bualneas 
people  of  aouthem  California.  Thla  National  Information 
Service  will  Involve  a  coat  of  aeveral  thouaand  dollara, 
and  If  our  Aaaoclatlona  cannot  finance  thla  kind  of  a  ser¬ 
vice,  perhaps  WPI  can  do  It  for  ua.  They  seem  to  have  been 
pretty  successful  In  the  past  as  f\md  raisers. 

5.  The  recommendation  that  a  subcommittee  of 
lACC  be  organized  as  an  exploratory  committee  on  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  "Student  Organizations."  This  committee  la  directly 
related  to  our  committee  of  similar  title  headed  by  Dean 
Ray  Hawk. 


6.  The  recommendation  that  the  lACC  subcommittee 
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on  "Evaluation  Procedures  of  Regional  Accrediting  Agencies 
with  Reference  to  Student  Services"  be  continued  for  at 
least  one  more  year  with  the  hope  that  the  conmlttee  can 
complete  Its  work  In  this  time. 

7.  Finally,  Commission  I  supports  both  Commis¬ 
sion  III  and  lACC  In  the  recommendation  that  the  Inter- 
Assoclatlon  sponsored  seminar  on  "Professional  Preparation 
and  Education  of  Student  Personnel  Workers"  be  organised  for 
presentation  In  the  summer  of  1962.  Dean  0.  D.  Roberts, 
Chairman  of  Comsdsalon  IH,  Is  presenting  a  report  on  this 
activity. 


And  now  may  I  move  to  recommendations  concerning 
NASPA  and  Professional  relationships  as  follows: 

1.  Cosmlsslon  I  recommends  that  NASPA  publish  a 
"yearbook  of  student  personnel  and  related  organizations  In 
colleges  and  universities."  Deans  Guthrie  and  Venderbush 
have  prepaz^d  a  sample  edition  which  lists  basic  Information 
on  organizations  as  follows,  and.  Bill,  this  Is  the  publica¬ 
tion  produced  for  us  at  Ohio  State.  [Showing  the  booklet] 
Most  of  the  work  has  already  been  done.  This-  lists  organi¬ 
zations  as  follows: 


I. 

General  - 

9  organizations 

II. 

Related  Student  Services  - 

18  organizations 

III. 

Organizations  of  Colleges 

and  universities  - 

8  organizations 

IV. 

Organizations  of  College  Students 

2  organizations 

V. 

Organizations  of  Fraternities  and 

Fraternity  Mesibers  - 

7  organizations 

Total  - 

44  organizations 

It  Is  estimated  that  the  publication  will  run  to 
24  to  28  pages.  Our  printing  estimate  for  multlllth  print¬ 
ing  and  cover  calls  for  $110  for  the  first  500  and  $75  tor 
each  euldltlonal  500  printed. 

Commission  I  will  further  consider  this  problem 
at  their  meeting  at  seven  this  evening,  but  from  our  meeting 
last  night  we  do  want  to  recommend  to  you  that  we  proceed 
with  the  publication  of  this  yearbook. 

Commission  I  has  volunteered  to  assist  In  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  this  yearbook.  As  presently  organized,  this 
publication  will  present  briefly  the  following  aspects  of 
each  organization:  Origins,  Purposes,  Programs,  Menft>ershlp, 
Officers,  and  Publications. 

The  program  for  our  43rd  Anniversary  Conference 
lists  four  continuing  committees  organized  to  maintain  liai¬ 
son  and  exchange  Information  with  other  associations  and  or¬ 
ganizations.  Obviously  our  present  organizational  pattern 
for  professional  relationships  other  than  for  these  four 
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committees  and  our  participation  in  lACC  does  not  appear  to 
be  large  enough  In  scope  to  meet  our  needs  In  this  Important 
ai?ea.  It  Is  for  this  reason  that  Commission  I  recommends 
certain  reorganization  of  NASPA  structure  as  follows: 

1.  Appoint  Indlvldxial  liaison  representatives  to 
those  associations  and  organizations  dlz^ctly  related  to  the 
avtlvltleSy  programs,  and  concerns  of  NASPA.  The  executive 
committee  should  organize  the  list  and  make  the  appointments. 
It  Is  Important  that  effective  and  Interested  Individuals  be 
appointed  to  carry  on  this  official  llalsonshlp. 

2.  Upon  recommendation  by  the  liaison  representa¬ 
tive  and  concurrence  of  the  Executive  Committee,  special  com¬ 
mittees  should  be  appointed  when  needed  to  Implement  the  ac¬ 
tivities  Involved  In  any  special  association  relationship. 

3.  When  a  special  committee  Involving  relationships 
Is  appointed,  the  executive  committee  should  be  empowered  to 
Invite  the  association  concerned  to  appoint  Its  own  special 
representatives  to  the  NASPA  committee  providing  a  careful 
review  of  tactical  problems  Indicates  such  participation  would 
provide  beneficial  results. 

4.  The  work  of  this  liaison  representative  should 
cone  under  the  supervision  of  the  vice  president  who  works 
with  committees.  Each  liaison  representative  should  prepare 
an  annual  report  relating  special  developments,  new  Informa¬ 
tion,  and  opportxmltles  for  cooperative  action  from  his  liai¬ 
son  organization  as  related  to  the  concerns  of  NASPA.  The 
vice  px^sldent  then  would  collect,  edit,  and  coordinate  these 
reports  In  an  overall  report  to  NASPA  members. 

5.  The  liaison  representatives  should  attend  the 
annual  meeting  of  liaison  associations  and  travel  expenses 
Involved  therein  should  be  supported  by  NASPA  when  necessary. 

This  report  Is  respectfully  submitted  by  Commis¬ 
sion  I.  The  members  of  our  commission  are  listed  In  your 
Conference  program. 

PRESIDENT  GUTHRIE:  I  do  not  have  to  remind  you 
that  this  Is  a  very  substantial  report,  that  It  covers  both 
the  Inter-Assoclatlon  Committee,  and  secondly  a  committee 
report  for  NASPA,  and  the  connection  between  the  two,  I 
think.  Is  quite  obvious. 

I  think  I  should  add  that  tomorrow  momlng,  the 
President-Elect,  Fred  Weaver,  will  deal  In  part  with  some 
of  these  same  questions  of  Inter-relatlonshlps  and  the  Im¬ 
portance  of  coordination  and  connection  with  other  national 
organizations,  and  I  think  he  will  deal  also  with  some  ques¬ 
tions  relating  to  committee  structure,  liaison  committees. 

I  am  saying  In  part  that  we  have  two  opportunities 
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for  discussion  of  some  of  the  aspects  of  this  report.  One 
will  be  at  the  present  time.  Another  will  be  after  hearing 
Fred  Weaver  and  some  of  his  plans  which  he  wants  to  propose 
to  you  for  discussion  and  consideration  also. 

Now,  I  did  not  Intend  to  make  a  speech  about  this, 
but  I  will  add  one  thing.  When  you  are  making  a  motion  and 
taking  action  to  accept  this  report,  may  I  remind  you  again 
that  this  Is  adopting  the  body  of  the  report  on  both  aspects, 
the  report  from  Inter-Association  Committee  and  the  report 
from  the  NASPA  committee.  But  the  details  of  this,  and  the 
recommendations,  the  specific  recommendations,  are  siatters 
which  have  been  studied  In  part  by  the  executive  oomnlttee 
already,  and  which  In  txun  will  now  be  referred  to  the  exe¬ 
cutive  committee  for  final  action. 

So  In  accepting  the  report  It  Is  a  question  of 
accepting  In  principle  the  things  that  are  proposed  here 
for  further  study  when  they  are  presented  directly  to  the 
executive  committee  for  action  and  Implesientatlon. 

Am  I  correct  In  that,  Carl?  Is  this  our  procedure? 

SECRETARY  KNOX:  Yes. 

PRESIDENT  GOTHRIE:  If  this  Is  not  your  understand¬ 
ing  you  may  also  speak  to  this  point.  I  am  simply  saying 
that  there  Is  so  much  of  this  that  would  baffle  me.  If  I  had 
Just  walked  Into  this  meeting  and  heard  It,  that  I  wanted 
you  to  know  that  the  executive  committee  has  studied  some  of 
It  and  will  get  It  again  for  study  and  detail  before  actions 
are  taken. 

DIRECTOR  A.  LING.  PISCH  (University  of  Akron):  I 
move  Its  acceptance. 

DEAN  ANDERSON:  I  second  the  motion. 

PRESIDENT  GUTHRIE:  Are  there  any  questions?  Ccan- 
ments?  [The  question  was  called]  Are  you  ready  for  the 
question?  All  In  favor  of  accepting  the  report  say,  "aye." 
Opposed,  the  same  sign.  It  Is  carried.  I  will  only  accept 
your  quick  acceptance  of  this  to  mean  that  you  see  the 
Implications  of  some  of  these  recommendations,  and  that  you 
may  want  to  comment  on  some  of  this  tomorrow  In  connection 
with  Fred  Weaver's  presentation,  smd  that  you  will  also 
comment  privately,  or  publicly  In  groups  to  some  of  these 
people  who  are  Immediately  concerned  with  the  questions.  I 
am  speaking  particularly  of  executive  committee  members  who 
will  have  to  take  these  Items  one  by  one,  study  them  care¬ 
fully,  before  moves  are  made. 

We  will  go  not  to  the  fovurth  report,  which  comes 
from  Dean  0.  D.  Roberts  of  Purdue,  Commission  III,  "Develop¬ 
ment  and  Training  of  Student  Personnel  Administrators." 
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DEAN  0.  D.  ROBERTS  (Connlsslon  III):  Thank  you. 
President  Bill. 

The  charge  to  this  eonnlsslon  by  your  association 
Is  printed  In  the  program  on  page  l8,  along  with  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  Commission.  As  Chairman  of  Commission  III,  I 
report  on  a  number  of  Items  being  studied  by  this  Commission 
during  our  meeting  In  Columbus,  the  actions  that  we  had  taken 
prior  to  that  meeting. 

As  you  may  remember,  our  book  lists  have  been  com¬ 
pleted  and  the  shorter  list,  or  "Deans'  Bookshelf”  was  In¬ 
cluded  In  last  year's  proceedings.  The  larger  book  list  was 
distributed  on  a  limited  basis  last  year  and  plans  are  under 
way  for  a  more  complete  distribution  of  that  list  with  addi¬ 
tions  and  revisions  being  made. 

The  projected  brochure  "Student  Personnel  Work  as 
a  Career"  Is  In  approximate  final  form.  Your  executive  com¬ 
mittee  has  approved  the  necessary  moneys  to  Insure  Its  com¬ 
pletion  and  printing.  Deans  William  Brown  of  Illinois  Tech 
and  James  Allen  of  Texas  Tech  have  worked  diligently  on 
this  project,  and  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  It  Is  nearing 
completion.  I  feel  sure  that  we  can  expect  publication  dur¬ 
ing  this  cMilng  year. 

Sometime  back  the  Inter-Assoclatlon  Committee  ap¬ 
pointed  a  subcommittee  consisting  of  Dean  Elva  P.  Brown, 
Stanford  Uhlverslty  as  Chairman,  representing  NAWDC;  William 
Price  Ewens  of  Oklahoma  University,  representing  AGFA; 

Robert  P.  Orose  of  Amhtarst  representing  AACRAO;  and  myself 
representing  NASPA.  We  were  to  study  these  same  problems  of 
recruitment,  selection  and  training  of  personnel  administra¬ 
tors  which  have  been  the  concern  of  your  Commission  III. 

Reports  by  this  subcommittee  were  submitted  at  the 
1959  and  i960  meetings  of  the  lAC.  In  the  i960  report  the 
committee  proposed  that  a  seminar,  composed  of  student  per¬ 
sonnel  people  and  others  selected  for  their  recognized  pro¬ 
fessional  competency  and  cx^atlve  abilities,  be  held  In  the 
summer  of  I96I,  when  Its  participants,  free  from  constemt 
Interruptions,  could  Initiate,  pursue  wd  challenge  new 
Ideas  In  the  field  of  preparation  and  training. 

The  lAC  was  Interested  In  this  Idea  to  the  extent 
that  It  recomoiended  that  the  subcommittee  meet  and  prepare 
a  more  detailed  proposal  for  such  a  seminar.  The  subcommit¬ 
tee  met  at  Purdue,  July  26  to  29,  i960  and  prepared  a  report 
which  was  submitted  to  the  presidents  of  the  four  member  as¬ 
sociations,  and  which  In  turn  was  submitted  to  the  lAC  In 
Denver  last  week. 

This  report  Is  too  long  to  read  here  In  Its  en¬ 
tirety,  but  Is  In  the  hands  of  your  executive  committee  and 
has  been  read  and  approved  by  Commission  III.  The  purpose 
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of  the  proposed  seminar  Is  to  assemble  Individuals  with  var> 
led  backgrounds  and  Individuals  who  are  able  and  willing  to 
deliberate  on  the  probable  nature  and  needs  of  student  per¬ 
sonnel  programs  of  the  future,  and  relate  these  needs  to  the 
preparation  and  training  of  ptudent  personnel  administrators. 

The  report  z*ecommended  some  details  of  membership, 
structure,  activity,  etc.,  for  the  seminar,  as  well  as  a  ten¬ 
tative  budget.  The  budget  Is  such  that  outside  financial 
help  will  be  needed.  In  addition,  the  proposed  date  for  the 
seminar  was  moved  to  the  summer  of  1962. 

The  lAC  accepted  this  report  with  several  recom¬ 
mendations  back  to  the  member  associations  In  Denver  last 
week.  The  first,  a  steering  committee  should  be  appointed 
to  pursue  this  program.  This  committee  should  consist  of 
two  members  from  each  of  the  member  associations.  Secondly, 
money  In  the  amount  of  $50.00  from  each  of  the  four  groups 
should  be  appropriated  to  provide  for  the  Immediate  work  of 
the  stedrlng  committee. 

Your  Association's  Executive  Committee  has  appiroved 
these  recommendations.  Further  reports  on  this  project  will 
be  forthcoming  from  your  Commission  III. 

Commission  III  will  continue  to  work  on  any  prob¬ 
lems  which  fall  under  the  charge  given  It.  Respectfully 
submitted,  0.  D.  Roberts,  Chairman. 

PRESIDEMT  GUTHRIE:  You  have  heard  this  report. 

What  is  your  pleasure? 

DEAN  LAWRENCE  RIGGS  (DePauw  University):  I  move 
acceptance . 

DEAN  STAMATAKOS  (University  of  Wisconsin):  I 
second  the  motion. 


PRESIDENT  GUTHRIE:  Any  questions?  Any  oonments? 
Any  discussion?  [The  question  was  called]  Are  you  i*eady 
for  the  question?  All  those  In  favor  of  accepting  the  mo¬ 
tion  say,  "aye."  Opposed,  the  same  sign.  Carried. 


We  are  In  a  period  of  annoxmcements,  and  I  think 
it  Is  proper  to  call  Dean  Fred  Turner's  statement  at  this 
time  an  armouncement . 

There  has  been  a  feeling  that  the  present  member¬ 
ship  constituency  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations  and  Place 
has  been  outgrown  In  Its  form,  and  he  will  explain  the  nature 
of  the  problem.  There  is  a  proposal  therefore  for  a  con¬ 
stitutional  change.  It  does  not  require  two  readings  for  a 
constitutional  change,  but  I  think.  In  my  Chair's  preroga¬ 
tive,  I  would  like  to  ask  simply  that  this  be  x^ad  the 
first  time,  for  information  purposes,  as  an  announcement. 
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and  then  It  will  be  brought  up  In  standard  fashion  at  the 
next  business  meeting  for  a  vote.  So  technically  speaking 
this  Is  not  a  first  reading,  but  an  announcement,  and  I 
think  the  purpose  Is  obvious.  We  want  you  to  know  what  the 
problem  Is,  and  If  you  have  opinions  to  be  able  to  say  so. 
Dean  Fred  Turner. 

DEAN  TURNER:  Mr.  President,  first  let  me  read  the 
two  Items  from  the  constitution  that  will  clarify  what  the 
problem  Is.  First  of  all.  Amendments  to  the  Constitution: 

"This  constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  members  present  at  an  aimual  meeting." 

There  has  been  some  discussion  of  a  change  In  that 
amendment.  Namely,  to  Indicate  that  perhaps  we  would  be 
wise  to  present  amendments  well  In  advance  of  the  meeting  so 
that  all  meiid)ers  could  consider  the  proposed  amendment.  That 
change  has  never  been  made.  Consequently,  that  change.  If 
desirable,  can  be  made  at  this  meeting. 

Second,  let  me  read  the  section  that  we  propose  to 
submit  an  amendment  on.  This  section  Is: 

"Section  9,  Article  IV:  There  shall  be  a  perma¬ 
nent  committee  on  Nominations  and  Place,  consisting  of  those 
past  presidents  of  the  Association  In  attendance  at  the 
Annual  meeting,  and  three  members  of  the  Association  elected 
by  the  membership  to  serve  for  one  year.  The  method  of 
election  to  be  determined  by  the  Executive  Committee.  The 
Senior  Past  President  shall  be  the  Chairman." 

Now  the  significant  Items  within  that  section  of 
the  constitution  that  I  want  you  to  listen  for  are  the  num¬ 
ber  of  members.  The  three  members  who  are  elected,  and 
secondly,  the  method  of  election  to  be  determined  by  the 
Executive  Committee. 


The  situation  we  are  in  is  this.  The  experience 
of  recent  years  indicates  that  Article  IV,  Section  9,  "Com¬ 
mittee  on  Nominations  and  Place"  even  as  amended  several 
years  ago  is  outmoded  and  in  need  of*  further  revision. 


Originally  this  committee  consisted  of  all  past 
presidents  in  attendance  at  the  annual  meeting,  with  the 
Senior  Past  President  serving  as  Chairman.  The  section  was 
amended  to  provide  for  additional  members  by  adding  the 
woi?ds  "and  three  members  of  the  Association  elected  by  the 
membership  to  serve  for  one  year.  The  method  of  election 
to  be  determined  by  the  Executive  Committee."  That  is  the 
section  fj*om  the  complete  section  which  I  read  to  you 
earlier. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  19  past  presidents 
living.  Of  these,  6  have  retired,  6  have  moved  to  other 
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positions*  and  no  longer  attend  our  nestings*  and  of  the 
seven  remaining*  only  four  are  in  attendance  at  this  sieet- 
ing.  As  a  matter  of  fact*  four  of  them  have  been  in  at¬ 
tendance  but  at  the  moment  we  have  three*  and  on  Sunday  we 
had  three*  and  I  think  tomorrow  we  will  have  four  again. 

Therefore*  it  appears  desirable  to  make  provision 
for  additional  members  to  be  elected  to  this  committee. 

The  proposal  is  simply  this*  to  delete  from  the  section  the 
word  "thiree"  and  insert  the  word  "six,"  That  would  be  the 
amendment  which  would  be  proposed.  And  this*  I  think  I  would 
like  to  read  to  you  for  the  guidance  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee*  and  perhaps  make  one  or  two  cosiments.  This  is  for 
the  guidance  of  the  Executive  Committee  only*  and  for  your 
information*  as  to  how  these  six  members  might  be  elected 
or  might  be  named  by  the  Executive  Committee: 

Within  one  or  two  (perhaps)  months  after  the  annual 
meeting  the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  membership  a  ballot 
carrying  the  names  of  all  institutional  representatives  who 
attended  five  or  more  annual  meetings  and  who  az*e  not  ex- 
officio  members  of  this  committee.  The  members  shall  be 
asked  to  select  six  candidates  in  order  of  choice*  and  make 
their  ballots  accordingly.  From  these  ballots  the  six  who 
receive  the  highest  number  of  weighted  ballots  shall  be 
named  as  members  of  the  Committee  for  the  next  conference* 
and  the  next  six  shall  be  named  in  order  as  alternates. 
Members  elected  in  any  year  may  succeed  themselves  if  elect¬ 
ed  the  following  year. 

This  does  not  provide  for  continuity  which  may  be 
desirable  on  this  committee.  That  was  pointed  out  as  we 
discussed  it  last  night  in  the  meeting  on  Nominations  and 
Place*  and  perhaps  the  method  of  Implementation  needs  further 
study*  but  that  is  up  to  the  Executive  Committee  to  decide  if 
this  amendment  should  be  passed. 

Mr.  Chairman*  I  would  like  to  move  that  this  amend¬ 
ment  be  placed  on  the  table  as  a  proposal*  and  considered  at 
whatever  business  meeting  you  want  to  have  it  considered. 
Therefore*  I  make  that  motion*  that  this  proposed  amendment 
to  change  the  word  "three"  to  Insert  the  wozxl  "six"*  and  that 
it  be  placed  on  the  table  for  further  consideration. 

PRESIDENT  GUTHRIE;  You  have  heard  the  motion.  Is 
there  a  second  to  the  motion? 

DEAN  DONALD  M.  DuSHANE  (University  of  Oregon):  I 
second  the  motion. 

PRESIDENT  GUTHRIE:  It  has  been  seconded.  Would 
you  like  to  discuss  this?  I  think  the  purpose  of  it  is  ob¬ 
vious.  I  am  sure  Dean  Turner  wants  your  comments  anA  opin¬ 
ions  at  this  stage*  if  you  want  to  make  it*  or  at  the  second 
meeting  when  it  is  brought  up  for  a  vote.  Would  you  like  to 
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comment  before  I  recognize  the  question? 

DEAN  0.  W.  LACY  (Trinity  College):  Yes.  It  Is 
very  difficult  to  get  a  constitutional  amendment  audltorlally. 
I  could  not  understand  whether  you  are  going  to  have  merely 
the  six  elected  members*  or  will  you  continue  to  have  the 
Past  Presidents  as  well? 

DEAN  TURNER:  These  are  additional  elected  members. 

PRESIDENT  GUTHRIE:  This  doubles  the  list  of 
elected  members.  It  keeps  the  Past  Presidents  In  their  pres¬ 
ent  roles. 

DEAN  LACY:  Thank  you. 

PRESIDENT  GUTHRIE:  Now*  I  heard  the  call  for  the 
question.  It  Is  a  little  delayed.  All  In  favor  of  accept¬ 
ing  the  motion*  which  was  to  put  this  on  the  table  for  con¬ 
sideration  at  the  next  meeting*  please  say*  "aye."  Opposed* 
the  sasie  sign.  It  Is  passed. 

Any  annoxincements  from  Carl  Knox,  from  the  Secre¬ 
tary-Treasurer? 

SECRETARY  KNOX:  We  have  now  s^aohed  the  300  mark 
on  registration*  for  NASPA  participants.  The  roster  of 
those  In  attendance  Is  being  cut  at  the  present  time.  We 
hope  to  have  It  for  distribution  this  evening*  or  early  to- 
mox*row  morning.  We  have  had  a  nxmiber  of  Inquiries  on  this 
and  this  Is  why  we  are  attaching  Importance  to  It.  A  sup¬ 
plementary  list*  actually  right  up  to  final  registration* 
will  be  added  to  our  current  list.  Thank  you. 

PRESIDENT  GUTHRIE:  Anything  from  Dean  Glen 
Nygreen*  Conference  Chairman?  All  In  order.  All  right. 

Jtian  Reid. 

. . .  Conference  announcements  by  Dean  Reid  . . . 

PRESIDENT  GUTHRIE:  Thank  you.  Will  you  note  In 
your  program  the  evening  sessions*  and  may  I  call  your  at¬ 
tention  particularly  to  two  7:00  p.m.  special  group  meetings 
that  might  have  missed  your  attention.  One  on  Phi  Eta  Sigma 
and  one  for  those  Interested  In  Alpha  Phi  Omega*  seven  o'clock 
special  sessions*  In  advance  of  the  evening  sessions. 

I  do  not  know  what  you  expected  to  get  out  of  a 
business  session  on  a  bright  sunny  day*  but  I  want  to  thank 
you  for  your  coming  In.  It  reminds  me  of  the  market  question 
that  was  asked  by  an  automobile  corporation  interested  in 
what  you  wanted  In  a  new  car.  The  question  was  worded  in 
this  way*  "What  do  you  most  want  to  get  out  of  your  new  car?" 
And  one  answer  came  In,  "My  17-year  old  son."  (Laughter) 
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DEAN  NYQREEN:  Blll«  there  Is  a  third  special 
Interest  session  also.  National  Inter- fraternity  Conference, 
and  I  just  did  not  want  anybody  to  forget  that. 

PRESIDENT  GUTHRIE:  At  seven  o'clock? 

DEAN  NYQREEN:  Seven  o'clock. 

PRESIDENT  GUTHRIE:  Thank  you.  We  are  now  ad¬ 
journed.  Thank  you. 

...  The  Conference  recessed  at  four- thirty 
o'clock  ... 


MONDAY  EVENING  SEMINAR  I 

TRENDS  IN  CAMPUS  PROVISIONS  FOR 
INTERNATIONAL  STUDENTS 

By  JAMES  M.  DAVIS  (Director,  International  Center,  and  As¬ 
sociate  Professor  of  Higher  Education,  The  Thilverslty  of 
Michigan.  President,  The  National  Association  of  Foreign 
Student  Advisers.) 

Given  April  3*  19^1,  8:00  P.M.  Seminar  I  Session 


Major  Policy  Position 

Educational  and  cultural  programs  In  International 
relations  are  assuming  a  major  policy  position  In  the  Kennedy 
Administration.  If  foreign  relations  are  seen  as  proceeding 
through  traditional  political  relationships,  econcxnlc  chan¬ 
nels  and  military  arrangements,  the  broad  area  of  Intezma- 
tlonal  educational,  cultural,  technical,  scientific  and  In¬ 
formational  cooperation  z*epresents  a  fourth  aspect  of  foreign 
relations . 


The  steadily  Increasing  Importance  ascribed  to  these 
programs  since  our  government  first  became  Involved  In  them  In 
1936  may  be  seen  In  every  administration  since  that  time.  Be¬ 
ginning  as  a  component  of  the  good  neighbor  policy  with  Latin 
America,  emerging  from  World  War  Two  as  a  major  hope  for  the 
re-orlentatlon  of  formerly  fascist  countries,  becoming  a  major 
process  In  the  provision  of  technical  assistance  to  less  de¬ 
veloped  nations  through  the  original  Point  Four  programs  and 
their  successors,  utilizing  bl-natlonal  foundations  financed 
with  war  surplus  and  agricultural  commodity  credits,  this 
broad  area  was  Idealized  rather  imsuccessfully  In  President 
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Elsenhower's  "People* to-people"  programs  and  Is  now  being 
articulated  In  the  emerging  and  still  controversial  Peace 
Corps  programs. 

At  the  present  time  the  national  picture  Is  char¬ 
acterized  by  rather  hectic  In-flghtlng  at  the  national  level 
and  considerable  soul  searching  In  the  xmlversltles.  The 
new  Bureau  of  Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs  In  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  has  yet  to  discover  Its  relationship  to  Its  own 
chlefj  the  new  and  not  yet  confirmed  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs,  and  both  the  Assistant 
Secretary  and  the  Bureau  must  be  ax^lculated  with  the  other 
agencies  of  government  Including  the  International  Coopera¬ 
tion  Administration,  the  tftilted  States  Information  Agency, 
the  large  program  In  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  rapid¬ 
ly  emerging  Peace  Corps. 

Local  Pressures 


universities  and  colleges  are  seeking  their  appro¬ 
priate  responses  to  these  national  agencies  at  the  same  time 
that  they  are  beset  by  strong  local  pressures  for  more  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  taxpayers  and  donors  who  support  them  locally. 
Presidents,  Vice  Presidents  and  Deans  of  Students,  and  other 
Institutional  officials  are  raising  fundamental  and  realis¬ 
tic  questions  about  how  much  and  how  they  can  and  should  In¬ 
volve  their  Institutions  of  higher  education  In  Internation¬ 
al  services. 

Dichotomy; 

Local  and  National 

As  early  as  October  26,  1937  this  dichotomy  be¬ 
tween  the  national  and  the  local  pressures  on  Individual 
universities  was  analyzed  In  a  paper  which  I  prepared  for 
the  Issue  of  School  and  Society  of  that  date.  I  asked  the 
question,  "Will  the  Forelgpi  Student  Be  Squeezed  Out?",  cit¬ 
ing  both  the  national  and  the  local  pressures  In  some  detail. 
I  answered  the  question  In  the  last  two  sentences  of  the 
article,  as  follows:  "In  conclusion.  It  seems  to  me  that  In 
the  years  ahead  the  foreign  student  will  be  squeezed.  If  we 
understand  the  forces  squeezing  him  and  can  accentuate  the 
positive  forces  In  his  favor,  he  will  not  be  squeezed  out." 
(School  and  Society,  Vol.  85,  No.  2118,  p.  301) 

In  digest  form,  I  shall  remind  you  of  six  recent 
developments  which  reveal  the  trends  In  both  the  national 
and  local  provisions  for  International  students.  It  Is  ob¬ 
vious  that  national  trends  reflect  International  develop¬ 
ments  amd  that  local  trends  emerge  In  response  to  national 
developments  amd  local  pressures. 

NAPSA; 

Research 


1 .  The  National 
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Advisers  has  come  of  age.  During  the  past  five  years  Its  mem¬ 
bership  has  doubled  to  more  than  one  thousand.  In  the  current 
year  the  membership  Income  has  doubled.  Through  HAFSA  thirty- 
three  Foreign  Student  Advisers  have  been  recipients  of  grants 
totalling  well  over  $40,000  which  enabled  them  to  travel  and 
study  abroad  In  their  fields  of  specialization.  The  exten¬ 
sive  research  program  embarked  on  In  1957  resulted  In  the 
preparation  of  three  volumes  which  sumnarlze  the  existing  re¬ 
search  In  the  broad  field  of  cross-cultural  education,  the 
prosecution  of  several  small  studies,  the  preparation  of 
three  bibliographies,  and  the  securing  of  a  foundation  grant 
for  and  development  of  a  major  $41,500  research  program  on 
Services  to  Foreign  Students  on  American  Campuses. 

Seminar 


An  appropriate  component  of  this  research  program 
Is  the  two-week  Seminar  on  the  Utilization  of  Research  In 
Programs  for  Foreign  Students  financed  by  a  grant  of  $6,000 
from  The  Danforth  Foundation  which  brought  some  twenty-five 
foreign  student  advisers  and  seven  resource  leaders  together 
at  Waldenwoods,  Michigan  last  summer.  The  report  of  this 
seminar  summarizes  the  entire  body  of  cross-cultural  educa¬ 
tional  research  and  points  out  gaps  In  It.  It  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  next  week. 

Committees 

Typically,  some  200  members  are  Involved  In  the 
work  of  the  Association  through  more  than  twenty  national 
committees  and  an  extensive  regional  structure  decentralized 
throughout  the  nation.  NAFSA's  Government  Liaison  Committee, 
for  example,  has  been  Invited  to  confer  with  operating  agen¬ 
cies  of  government  for  three  day  meetings  In  Washington  at 
government  expense  during  each  of  the  past  two  years. 

Handbook 

A  Heindbook  for  Foreign  Student  Advisers  has  been 
prepared  In  topic  sections  which  are  revised  periodically  to 
meet  new  needs.  The  monthly  NAFSA  Newsletter  brings  the 
latest  Information  and  best  practices  In  the  field  to  the 
attention  of  the  members. 

Sections 


A  lively  section  composed  of  teachers  of  English 
as  a  foreign  language  operates  under  the  Association  with 
complete  autonomy  In  Its  professional  area.  A  new  section 
for  persons  who  work  with  foreign  students  throvigh  community 
agencies  will  be  formed  at  the  national  conference  to  be 
held  In  Columbus,  Ohio  next  week. 


Conference 

This  conference  will  Include  nvunerous  plenax>y 
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sessions  and  small  group  meetings  designed  to  bring  the  new¬ 
est  Informatlcm  to  the  more  than  300  persons  who  will  attend. 
It  will  Include  a  special  workshop  for  new  foreign  student 
advisers,  designed  to  help  them  grasp  the  essentials  qxilckly, 
or  to  know  where  to  find  the  basic  Information  necessary  for 
their  effective  operation. 

At  the  conference  next  week  selections  will  be  an- 
nounoed  for  the  annual  Creole  professional  grant  which  will 
finance  a  field  trip  by  one  foreign  student  adviser  to 
noz^hem  South  America  and  Central  America,  the  American 
Friends  of  the  Middle  Bast  professional  grant  which  will 
finance  a  field  trip  by  one  foreign  student  adviser  to  North 
Africa  and  the  Middle  Bast,  and  the  new  Fulbrlght  visiting 
professorship  program  for  foreign  student  advisers  which  will 
take  two  persons  to  India  and  Pakistan  for  all  of  next  year. 
Recruitment  will  be  conducted  for  the  new  seminar  on  Aslan 
Cultures  and  Bducatlonal  Bxchange  to  be  held  at  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity  this  summer  with  an  Asia  Foundation  grant. 

Support 


The  Ford  Foundation  has  underwritten  NAPSA  for  the 
past  ten  years.  This  spring  It  annotmced  a  further  grant  of 
$130,000  for  a  five  year  period  In  support  of  parts  of  the 
Association's  program. 

Better  FSA's 

The  trends  discussed  here  require  better  institu¬ 
tional  services  In  relation  to  International  students.  It 
Is  my  bias  that  these  services  can  most  effectively  be  Im¬ 
proved  through  the  Improvement  of  foreign  student  advisers. 
NAFSA  Is  dedicated  to  that  purpose.  The  field  of  foreign 
student  advising  Is  still  relatively  new  and  without  formal 
training  opportunities  In  the  curricula  of  universities. 

This  set  of  conditions  has  placed  upon  NAFSA  the  unique  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  providing  training  opportunities  through  Its 
program  and  services.  As  NAPSA  has  come  of  age  It  has  met 
this  challenge  with  Increasing  effectiveness. 

Study  of  Services 

2.  The  second  development  which  helps  us  under¬ 
stand  the  trends  Is  the  completion  of  the  Study  of  Services 
to  Foreign  Students  on  American  Campuses  which  the  Institute 
of  Research  on  Overseas  Programs  of  Michigan  State  Ihilver- 
slty  has  done  for  NAFSA,  using  a  grant  to  the  Association 
from  the  Dean  Langmuir  Foundation.  This  study  Is  not  yet 
published,  but  a  few  of  the  findings  are  mentioned. 

Dlstrlbxitlon 


The  distribution  of  foreign  students  In  American 
colleges  and  universities  was  analyzed  as  a  preliminary  step 
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In  the  evirvey.  We  were  surprised  to  lesm  that  two-fifths  of 
all  foreign  students  are  now  on  the  26  oampuses  enrolling  301 
or  wore  foreign  students,  and  that  another  fifth  of  the  total 
number  are  on  the  60  eampyses  enrolling  from  101  to  300.  The 
remaining  two-fifths  are  found  on  the  1,279  campuses  which 
enroll  100  or  fewer. 


Distribution  of  foreign  students  coincides  with  the 
distribution  of  graduate  opportunities.  Eight  of  the  ten 
universities  producing  the  most  doctorates  are  In  those  ten 
enrolling  the  largest  numbers  of  foreign  students.  In  twenty- 
two  of  the  twenty-six  campuses  enrolling  301  or  more  foreign 
students,  the  graduate  foreign  students  outnuiia)er  the  under> 
graduate  foreign  students,  and  at  one  campus  they  were  In 
equal  number. 


Specific  Services 


The  obvious  trend  toward  professionalization  of 
International  services  Is  explained  In  part  by  this  concen¬ 
tration.  The  survey  revealed  that  fOTOlgn  student  advisers 
have  either  complete  or  shared  responsibilities  for  a  wide 
variety  of  specific  services  relating  to  foreign  sttadents. 
These  Include  admissions,  registration,  Imnlgratlon  counsel¬ 
ing,  employment  assistance,  academic  advising,  social  activi¬ 
ties,  hosting  short-term  foreign  visitors,  housing,  scholar¬ 
ships,  loans,  discipline,  coimixmlty  contacts,  personal  coun¬ 
seling,  Information  and  correspondence,  and  orientation. 

The  research  study  reveals  that  195  of  the  697  respondent 
foreign  stxident  advisers  have  one  assistant,  46  have  two  as¬ 
sistants,  35  have  three  assistants  and  29  have  four  or  more 
assistants. 

Ford  Report 


3.  A  third  development  worthy  of  sientlon  Is  the 
publication  of  the  report  of  the  distinguished  Committee  on 
The  University  and  World  Affairs,  recently  Issued  by  the 
Ford  Foundation.  Ranging  over  a  wide  variety  of  topics, 
this  repoiTt  makes  several  direct  recommendations  concerning 
universities  and  foi>elgn  students.  I  quote  a  few: 

"Curricular  offerings  must  often  be  redesigned  to 
meet  the  distinctive  needs  of  foreign  students  and  the 
nations  from  which  they  come.  At  the  same  time,  special 
efforts  have  to  be  made  not  to  Isolate  the  foreign  stu¬ 
dents  either  In  their  course  work  or  their  extra-curricu¬ 
lar  life. 

"In  many  cases  the  foreign  students  may  also  need 
English  language  training  and  special  preparation  In 
their  chosen  fields  of  study  to  benefit  educationally 
from  their  experience  In  American  universities  and  col¬ 
leges.  Improved  methods  and  techniques  are  needed  to 
select  students  who  can  benefit  from  an  educational 
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experience  in  this  country;  placement  In  the  Institu¬ 
tions  and  programs  should  take  better  account  of  the 
students'  om  and  their  countries'  needs;  and  special 
efforts  should  be  undertaken*  going  considerably  be¬ 
yond  what  is  implied  by  'hospitality* '  to  give  them 
an  acceptable  and  satisfying  place  in  stiident  and  com¬ 
munity  life. 

"A  high  priority  should  be  given  to  such  measures 
to  improve  the  quality  of  the  educational  e]q>erience. 

At  the  same  time*  there  is  an  Immediate  pressing  need 
to  receive  more  foreign  students*  especially  in  the 
period  Just  ahead*  from  those  coxmtrles  that  are  build¬ 
ing  up  or  adapting  their  own  educational  systems  for 
the  needs  of  nationhood." 


(Morrill*  et.al.*  The  Iltalversity  and  World  Af¬ 
fairs  .  New  York;  The  Ford  Foundation*  1961*  p.  30) 


Of  particular  Interest  to  Deans  of  Students  is  the 
further  statement: 

"Despite  many  fine  efforts  by  administrative  and 
academic  staffs  of  universities  and  colleges  and  by 
other  Interested  institutions  and  community  groups*  to 
provide  foreign  students  a  satisfactory  educational 
and  personal  experience*  administrative  arrangements 
by  and  large  remain  inadequate  at  most  institutions. 

At  some*  scarcely  anything  is  done  to  meet  their 
special  needs."  (Ibid,  p.  31) 

These  strong  statements  come  with  particular  im¬ 
pact  because  of  the  composition  of  the  committee  making  them 
and  the  foundation  issuing  them.  (Copies  of  the  report  are 
available  from  the  Ford  Foundation  upon  request.) 


Kennedy  Task  Force 

4.  At  about  the  same  time  that  the  Ford  report 
was  being  put  into  final  form*  Presidbnt  Kennedy  appointed  a 
Task  Force  to  advise  him  in  the  area  of  educational  and  cul¬ 
tural  exchange  of  persons.  I  served  as  Chairman  of  that 
body*  which  presented  its  report  to  Mr.  Kennedy  on  January 
7*  1961.  Among  other  recommendations*  the  report  strongly 
urges  increased  financial  assistance  to  private  agencies* 
including  universities*  to  strengthen  their  services.  It 
also  cites  certain  technical  irritants  and  proposes  specific 
measures  to  remedy  them. 

The  report  urges  legislation  to  authorize  matching 
grants  to  vnlversltles  and  colleges  for  counseling*  orienta¬ 
tion  to  American  life*  English  language  training*  and  other 
assistance  to  forelgjn  students*  905^  of  whom  are  not  spon¬ 
sored  nor  financed  by  the  U.  S.  Oovemment.  It  further  pro¬ 
poses  that  educational  institutions  be  reimbursed  (on  the 
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pattern  of  the  original  Q.I.  Bill)  for  the  real  coats  of 
educating  U.  S.  Government- sponsored  foreign  students  and 
IGA  participants,  to  the  extent  that  these  costs  exceed 
normal  tuition  fees.  It  reccmmends  the  creation  of  a  local¬ 
ly-administered,  federally-financed  emergency  find  to  pro¬ 
vide  special  help  to  superior  non-government  sponsored  for¬ 
eign  students  to  help  them  reach  a  nearly-attained  education 
objective . 


This  report  has  been  referred  by  the  President  to 
his  executive  agencies  and  Its  other  reooaanendatlons  which 
do  not  require  legislation  have  to  a  large  extent  already 
been  Implementdd. 

New  Fulbrlght  Bill 

3.  At  about  the  same  time  that  the  Ford  report 
was  being  completed  and  the  Task  Force  study  was  being  made. 
Senator  Fulbrlght  convened  a  consultation  to  discuss  the  re¬ 
vision  and  modernization  of  the  basic  legislation  under  which 
the  entire  government  educational  and  cultural  exchange  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  operated. 

This  resulted  In  a  bill  which  Incorporates  most  of 
the  Task  Force  recommendations  which  require  legislation. 

It  was  Introduced  In  the  Senate  on  March  2,  196I  by  Senator 
Fulbrlght  as  S.  1134,  and  In  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
March  6,  1961  by  Congressman  McDowell  as  H.  R.  3204.  It  will 
be  called  the  "Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act 
of  1961." 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate 
held  hearings  on  this  bill  on  March  29,  196I.  Only  the 
private  witnesses  were  heard  at  that  time.  The  witnesses 
from  government  agencies  will  testify  at  a  later  date  In  the 
near  future  (probably  this  week). 

I  was  probably  the  only  local  direct  administrator 
of  a  program  to  testify.  I  endorsed  the  bill,  but  urged 
that  It  make  more  specific  the  provision  of  financial  sup¬ 
port  to  Individual  universities  In  support  of  the  program. 

This  bill  may  be  amended  before  It  Is  reported  out 
of  the  committee,  but  I  expect  that  the  amendments  will  not 
have  very  much  effect  upon  local  operations.  They  may  deal 
with  the  government  re-organlzatlon  authorized  by  the  bill. 

It  has  a  good  chance  of  passage  by  the  Senate.  The  House 
may  deal  with  It  more  harshly  because  It  authorizes  appropri¬ 
ations  which  the  House  would  then  be  asked  to  make  In  subse¬ 
quent  appropriation  legislation. 

Peace  Corps 

6.  Another  new  development  will  be  mentioned 
briefly  to  round  out  this  analysis  of  trends.  It  Is  the 
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energenee  of  the  Peace  Corps.  You  are  all  aware  of  the  en¬ 
tente  to  which  the  Idea  of  International  service  has  caught 
the  Imagination  of  young  Americans  In  universities.  In  a 
few  days  you  will  receive  applications  which  you  will  hand 
out  to  students.  Within  a  couple  of  weeks  you  will  receive 
a  memorandum  which  offers  guidance  to  educational  Institu¬ 
tions  with  rwspeot  to  the  pi?oposals  for  the  operation  of 
Peace  Corps  Projects  abroad. 

You  are  aware  that  Mr.  Shrlver  has  assembled  an 
outstanding  staff  of  assistants  In  the  development  of  this 
Idea,  Including  Albert  Sims,  vice  president  of  the  Institute 
of  International  Education,  who  Is  In  charge  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  university  programs,  and  Lawrence  Dennis,  academic 
vice  president  of  Pennsylvania  State  Ihilverslty,  who  Is  In 
charge  of  the  training  program. 

There  Is  a  real  possibility  that  foreign  students 
may  be  Involved  In  Peace  Corps  training  and  operations,  al- 
thou^  It  Is  too  early  to  see  Just  how  this  Involvement  will 
be  achieved. 

You  are  also  aware  that  this  whole  Peace  Corps 
proposal  Is  not  completely  accepted  by  faculty  members,  but 
that  It  has  the  great  push  of  the  President's  personal  Inter¬ 
est  that  It  succeed. 

Bast-West  Center 

I  will  mention  two  other  developments  which  are 
significant  but  which  time  does  not  permit  me  to  discuss. 

One  Is  the  Center  for  Technical  and  Cultural  Interchange  at 
the  Itolverslty  of  Hawaii.  With  a  budget  of  over  $10,000,000 
annxially,  this  Is  larger  than  most  of  us  can  Imagine.  It 
will  have  Impact  upon  many  of  our  Institutions,  both  through 
the  200  American  students  aniuially  who  will  be  granted  full 
two-year  scholarships  for  Aslan  studies  there,  and  through 
the  800  Aslan  students  who  will  be  brought  cmnually  for  two- 
year  scholarships.  These  Aslans  will  spend  a  summer  In 
study  on  the  mainland. 


African  Student  Sxirvey 

A  second  development  which  I  want  to  mention 
briefly  Is  the  survey  of  African  students  In  American  In¬ 
stitutions  which  the  International  Center  of  the  IMlverslty 
of  Michigan  Is  making  for  the  Institute  of  International 
Education,  using  a  grant  from  the  Johnson  Foundation.  We 
shall  be  sending  a  questionnaire  to  each  of  your  African 
students.  Interviewers  will  visit  many  of  you  seeking 
Interviews  with  your  Africans,  and  with  you  In  regard  to 
them.  The  findings  of  this  survey  will  be  of  tremendous 
help  both  to  Individual  Institutions  and  to  national  and 
International  agencies  In  projecting  plans  for  African 
student  exchange. 
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In  conclusion,  there  Is  a  great  deal  of  activity 
In  the  International  student  field,  universities  and  col¬ 
leges  will  need  to  examine  their  own  programs  In  order  to 
achieve  a  more  effective,  coherent.  Integrated,  flexible 
response  to  the  opportunities  being  thrust  upon  them.  They 
will  need  especially  to  examine  their  own  provisions  for 
direct  services  In  this  area.  It  Is  my  hope  that  they  will 
need  to  answer  the  questions  which  may  be  put  to  them  In  re¬ 
gard  to  the  possible  uses  to  which  they  can  put  federal  funds 
In  the  Improvement  of  these  services. 

Many  Institutions  are  considering  the  feasibility 
of  developing  an  office  In  which  International  services  can 
be  coordinated.  Such  an  office  would  operate  certain  ser¬ 
vices,  supervise  other  services  and  coordinate  still  other 
services.  It  would  deal  not  only  with  foreign  students, 
but  also  with  special  contracts  for  Institutional  services, 
short-term  visitors,  research  In  International  services,  and 
many  other  aspects. 

These  seem  to  me  to  be  the  major  trends.  I  shall 
be  most  happy  to  have  your  comments,  however  critical,  and 
your  questions.  I  am  especially  grateful  for  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  speak  with  you. 
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MONDAY  EVENING  SEMINAR  II 


SOCIAL  CHANGE  AND  THE  COLLEGE  FRATERNITY: 
INSTITUTIONALISM  VS.  ADAPTABILITY 


Remarks  of  Robert  E.  Bates,  Dean  of  Students,  Colorado  State 

University 

When  Glen  Nygreen  called  me  asking  me  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  this  seminar  he  indicated  that  his  Committee  wanted 
a  "devil's  advocate"  to  present  the  case  for  the  non-adapta¬ 
bility  of  the  college  fraternity  —  the  institutionalism  of 
the  college  fraternity  if  you  please.  I  declined  that  as¬ 
signment  but  agreed  to  raise  some  questions  that  have  been 
bothering  me  regarding  fraternities.  It  is  well  that  I  did 
because  in  his  remarks  Hap  Angelo  has  quite  fairly  indicated 
the  principal  respects  in  which  fraternities  have  at  least 
limited  adaptability. 

I  declined  the  request  that  Glen  passed  on  to  me 
for  another  reason.  My  sentiments  do  not  favor  the  point  of 
view  that  is  implied  in  that  position  and  I  do  not  wany  my 
comments  to  be  misinterpreted.  I  am  convinced  that  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  the  college  fraternity  —  the  disappearance  of 
the  vigorous  and  vibrant  college  fraternity  —  would  be  a 
great  loss  for  coming  generations  of  college  students  who 
more  than  ever  before  are  in  danger  of  being  lost  in  the 
rising  tide  of  college  enrollments. 

Dr.  Benezet  in  his  address  last  night  pointed  out 
the  increasing  necessity  of  our  getting  closer  to  the  inner 
world  of  the  student.  We  all  know  of  Instances  in  which 
fraternities  have  been  our  allies  in  this  process.  I  have 
every  reason  to  support  the  need  that  Dr.  Benezet  pointed  out 
but  I  have  little  hope  that  the  cold  economics  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation  will  enable  this  need  to  be  met  adequately  in  the 
foreseeable  future.  Any  help  that  can  be  foi^thcoming  from 
college  fraternities  in  meeting  this  situation  will  be  sore¬ 
ly  needed.  I  earnestly  hope  that  everything  Hap  had  to  say 
about  their  potential  adaptability  is  borne  out  and  that 
they  prosper  in  the  years  ahead. 

Hap  has  presented  the  view  that  we  as  student  per¬ 
sonnel  administrators  and  the  institutions  we  represent  must 
share  the  responsibility  for  the  predicament  in  which  fra¬ 
ternities  find  themselves.  I  am  sure  that  there  is  much 
evidence  to  suppozi;  this  position.  We  and  others  speaking 
for  our  institutions  are  quite  free  with  our  tributes  to  the 
contributions  that  fraternities  make  to  life  on  our  campuses 
and  to  our  students.  But  all  too  often  we  fall  to  follow  up 
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by  providing  meaningful  assistance  when  It  Is  needed.  I 
think  It  Is  time  that  our  Institutions  examine  the  Implica¬ 
tions  of  our  expressed  support  of  fraternities,  decide 
whether  we  mean  what  we  say,  and  If  we  do,  get  on  with  the 
Job. 


But  If  we  are  to  get  on  with  the  Job  Intelligently, 
we  must  first  recognize  some  of  the  factors  that  face  fra¬ 
ternities  and  face  us  —  factors  that  complicate  the  picture 
for  all  concerned.  For  many  of  us  our  undergraduate  fra¬ 
ternity  experience,  as  members  or  observers.  Is  s<mie  decades 
behind  us.  I  think  we  may  have  difficulty  In  realizing  how 
much  the  situation  has  changed  In  that  Interval.  Think  back 
to  your  fraternity  days  or  that  of  your  contemporaries  as  I 
attempt  to  point  out  some  of  these  changes.  Some  of  the 
younger  men  In  the  group  may  need  to  consult  their  fathers 
for  the  older  picture. 


First,  the  matter  of  housing.  The  alternatives 
used  to  be  a  fraternity  house  In  which  to  live,  eat,  and 
associate  with  your  friends  or  a  usually  less  attractive 
room  In  town,  the  greasy  spoon  on  the  comer  for  food,  and 
any  curbstone  for  your  friendly  associations.  Now  the 
choices  are  between  a  fraternity  house  and  a  residence  hall 
that  as  a  living  and  eating  facility  usually  is  more  ade¬ 
quate  them  most  fraternity  houses. 

Next,  the  matter  of  recreation  and  entertainment. 
In  the  days  now  some  distance  behind  us  the  fraternity  house 
was  the  center  of  social  life  on  a  campus.  Those  not 
affiliated  with  a  fraternity  found  little  to  fill  their 
needs.  Some  may  argue  that  they  were  better  off  for  this 
lack,  but  the  social  life  In  a  chapter  house  proved  an  at¬ 
tractive  aspect  of  a  fraternity.  Now  there  are  at  least 
equally  attractive  surroundings  In  residence  halls  and  In 
student  unions  for  those  who  choose  to  use  them.  But  this 
has  been  changed  still  further  by  the  four  wheeled  monster 
or  midget  that  has  become  the  first  essential  In  the  way  of 
equipment  for  a  college  student.  It  has  brought  all  of  the 
public  and  private  recreational  and  entertainment  facilities 
within  a  radius  of  several  miles  on  week  nights  and  more 
than  a  hundred  miles  on  week-ends  at  his  disposal.  The  fac¬ 
ilities  of  a  fraternity  house  —  or  of  a  residence  hall  for 
that  matter  --  has  less  and  less  attractiveness  for  these 
purposes. 

The  extended  radius  of  dally  student  movement  to¬ 
gether  with  the  efforts  of  most  of  our  Institutions  with  the 
assistance  of  national  fraternities  to  keep  all  alcohol  ex¬ 
cept  the  rubbing  variety  away  from  our  campus  communities 
has  further  mduced  the  attractiveness  of  the  fraternity 
house  as  a  center  of  activity.  Students  can  observe  our 
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regulations  by  the  expenditure  of  a  little  gasoline.  We  may 
have  made  progress  In  solving  one  of  our  problems  but  we 
have  not  Increased  the  attractiveness  of  the  fraternity  nor 
the  use  of  the  fraternity  house  as  a  social  center.  I  should 
add  that  despite  these  comments  I  do  not  advocate  liquor  In 
fraternity  houses. 

Let's  look  at  the  economic  picture.  The  general 
Increase  In  costs  are  felt  by  fraternities,  both  In  opera¬ 
tions  and  capital  expenditures,  much  more  keenly  than  they 
are  in  larger  operations.  We  don't  build  residence  halls 
In  units  housing  hundreds  of  students  because  we  think  this 
Is  the  Ideal  housing  arrangement.  We  do  It  because  we  can't 
afford  to  operate  them  In  smaller  units.  Yet  most  of  us 
would  shudder  at  the  thought  of  a  fraternity  chapter  of  such 
size.  There  are  some  steps  being  taken  to  offset  the  higher 
xmlt  costs  of  small  fraternity  operation  but  It  Is  still  a 
major  handicap  In  fraternity  progress. 

When  we  take  a  more  careful  look  at  today's  college 
student  we  see  other  changes.  I  sense  a  resurgence  of  In¬ 
dividualism  among  college  students  —  others  have  commented 
on  this.  A  stronger  sense  of  purpose  Is  a  pazi;  of  the  pic¬ 
ture.  How  much  of  this  Is  a  response  to  an  Intensification 
of  scholastic  pressures,  I  do  not  know.  But  It  does  affect 
fraternities.  Fraternity  houses  have  never  been  famous  as 
hotbeds  of  academic  endeavor.  This  has  seldom  been  one  of 
their  selling  points.  Oenerally  It  has  taken  the  most  dili¬ 
gent  efforts  of  all  concerned  --  national  fraternity  lead¬ 
ers,  chapter  advisers,  and  deems  —  for  fraternities  to 
achieve  and  maintain  a  scholastic  record  that  Is  to  their 
credit.  Without  taking  anything  away  from  the  efforts  that 
have  been  meule  and  the  accomplishments  of  some  chapters  and 
some  fraternities,  I  must  conclude  that  so  far  this  has  been 
a  process  of  erasing  a  negative  mark  rather  than  the  making 
of  a  positive  one.  With  Increased  scholastic  pressures  and 
more  pronounced  Individualism  on  the  part  of  today's  student 
the  construction  of  a  fraternity  situation  that  Is  attrac¬ 
tive  to  students  Is  made  much  more  difficult. 

Another  point  of  some  consequence  to  fraternities 
is  the  Increased  proportion  of  our  students  who  are  married 
during  their  college  careers.  I  have  no  data  to  support  my 
speculation  that  fraternity  members  may  constitute  more  than 
their  numerical  share  to  this  group  with  a  consequent  loss 
of  upperclass  leadership  In  our  fraternity  chapters. 

Turning  back  for  a  moment  to  the  question  of  In¬ 
dividualism  and  Its  effect  in  lessening  the  Interest  of 
students  In  fraternities  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  a 
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■ajor  factor  In  this  trend  la  the  fact  that  from  their  days 
aa  cub  aoouta,  little  leaguera,  ete.«  on  through  high  achool 
our  atudenta  have  been  organized  to  the  limit.  One  of  the 
few  experlenoea  that  they  can  look  forward  to  In  college  la 
the  choice  of  not  being  organized.  Studenta  frequently  cite 
thla  aa  one  of  the  dellghta  of  their  college  life. 

Theae  and,  no  doubt,  other  factora  have  z*eaulted 
on  many  campuaea  In  a  decreaalng  proportion  of  atudenta  af¬ 
filiating  themaelvea  with  fratemltlea.  Thla  trend.  In  It- 
aelf,  further  leaaena  the  aoclal  preaaure  of  belonging  to  a 
fraternity  aa  a  matter  of  atatua.  It  at  leaat  dampena  the 
anow  for  the  anowballlng  proceaa  that  aome  of  ua  fear  that 
we  aee. 


All  of  theae  thlnga  that  I  have  mentioned,  I  aub- 
mlt,  are  changea  that  In  themaelvea  are  largely  or  wholly 
beyond  the  control  of  the  fraternity  organlzatlona  or  of 
the  atudent  peraonnel  admlnlatrator.  I  hope  that  they  are 
not  aa  foreboding,  collectively,  aa  they  aeem  to  me  from 
time  to  time.  They  certainly  underline  the  neceaalty  for 
more  vlgoroua  atudy  and  action  on  the  part  of  all  of  ua  who 
want  to  preaerve  the  valuea  that  fratemltlea  add  to  our 
campuaea . 
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MONDAY  EVENING  SEMINAR  III 
April  3,  1961 


Seminar  III  convened  at  eight-five  o'clock.  Dean 
Jack  Matthews,  University  of  Missouri,  presiding. 

CHAIRMAN  MATTHEWS:  Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  I  think 
we  had  better  start.  One  of  our  men  will  not  be  here  to¬ 
night,  Dlrck  Brown.  He  Is  not  going  to  be  on  the  program. 

I  am  Jack  Matthews,  the  Dean  of  Students  at  the 
university  of  Missouri,  and  I  am  substituting  for  John 
Hocutt  who  was  unable  to  be  here  because  of  some  responsi¬ 
bilities  In  connection  with  his  Job  at  the  University,  and 
also  perhaps  some  legal  problems  that  he  Is  having  person¬ 
ally.  (Laughter) 

I  think  It  Is  appropriate  with  this  topic  here 
that  perhaps  one  member  of  the  group  had  to  stay  home  In 
order  to  get  things  straightened  out.  The  topic,  "The  Law, 
and  the  Dean  as  Investigator,"  Is  not  clear  to  me,  and  we 
will  see  what  this  theme  will  develop  for  us. 

As  we  all  know,  as  we  have  students  coming  to  us 
who  apparently  come  from  situations  —  family  situations  as 
well  as  communities  —  where  there  Is  a  more  permissive  at¬ 
titude  we  find  ourselves  more  deeply  Involved  with  the  law, 
with  the  different  law  enforcement  agencies.  In  our  com¬ 
munities. 

I  want  to  make  my  remarks  here  very  brief.  I 
want  to  say  only  two  or  three  worts.  This  brings  to  my 
mind  my  experience  as  an  Investigator.  Not  too  long  ago, 
two  or  three  years  ago,  we  had  a  fraternity  that  lived  In 
a  house,  about  over  here,  and  across,  back  here,  was  another 
fraternity  house,  across  an  alley.  One  of  the  boys  on  the 
third  floor  of  this  fraternity  house,  over  a  period  of  time, 
had  become  quite  Irritated  because  a  light  on  the  back  part 
of  this  house  reflected  In  his  eyes.  So  one  night  he  came 
In  and  thought  something  should  be  done  about  the  light, 
so  he  proceeded  to  take  out  a  .22  rifle  and  take  five  shots 
at  the  light. 

In  his  condition  he  was  not  accurate  and  he  missed 
the  light  and  I  received  a  call  the  next  morning.  Sleeping 
In  that  room,  when  these  bullets  all  went  through  the  wall, 
this  happened  to  be  the  house  mother's  room.  (Laughter) 

I  went  over  to  the  fraternity  house  where  It  ap¬ 
peared  that  the  shots  came  from,  but  the  boys  over  there 
Insisted  these  shots  all  came  from  a  low  flying  plane. 
(Laughter)  This  did  not  sound  plausible  to  me  so  I  went 
back  across  the  street.  I  had  been  reading  —  you  ought  to 
read  these  now,  they'll  save  you  a  little  time.  I  have  been 
reading  "crime  stoppers,"  Dick  Tracy.  Do  you  ever  read  those 
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in  the  funny  papers?  I  read  one  of  those.  So  I  looked  at 
the  five  holes  in  this  kind  of  brown  shingled  house,  and  I 
happened  to  turn  to  one  of  the  boys  In  that  group,  and  I 
said,  "Do  you  have  any  wires  around  here,  so  long?"  He  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  go  to  the  garage  and  pull  out  about  five  or  six 
wires,  about  six  feet  long,  very  stiff.  I  ran  them  In  the 
holes  and  you  followed  the  line  of  the  wires  and  It  went 
right  to  the  third  floor  window.  So  that  was  the  way  that 
Dick  Tracy  solved  that  particular  mystery.  (Laughter) 

As  I  say,  we  have  all  these  experiences  with  all 
of  the  different  law  enforcement  agencies,  and  we  have  had 
another  experience  —  Incidentally,  I  brought  with  me  to¬ 
night,  because  I  do  not  know  how  far  John  Hocutt  Is  going 
to  get  In  this  situation,  but  In  the  case  In  which  they 
brought  suit  against  me  and  the  board  of  curators.  It  got 
all  the  way  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  I  have  here  a  44-page 
brief  explaining  the  position  of  the  University,  which  had 
had  an  unwritten  statement  regarding  the  privileged  com¬ 
munications,  as  I  say,  for  120  years. 

Now  this  has  been  formally  stated.  The  unfortun¬ 
ate  thing  about  It  Is  It  got  up  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  It 
will  become  moot  because  It  was  settled  out  of  court.  If 
you  have  not  experienced  this,  I  think  you  will  find  some 
Interesting  references  here  and  some  good  statements  re¬ 
garding  privileged  communications.  These  may  not  apply  to 
your  situation  because  of  the  nature  of  your  Institution, 
nevertheless  I  think  you  will  find  this  little  publication 
of  Interest. 

We  had  so  many  demands  for  this  —  It  was  almost 
a  best  seller  —  that  Just  before  coming  out  here  we  ran 
off  500  more  copies.  Many  of  my  friends  have  written  for 
these,  so  this  will  give  you  some  legal  positions  on  privi¬ 
leged  communications. 

In  talking  with  Joe  Boyd  here  of  Northwestern 
University,  on  my  left  —  and  I  know  most  of  you  know  Joe 
Boyd  —  and  on  my  right  Is  Charles  Gambs,  who  really  Is  an 
authority  from  Ohio  State  University,  In  part  of  this  field, 
and  I  have  learned  that  their  topics  are  not  the  same 
topics  that  I  heard  about  In  a  letter.  So  rather  than  try 
to  state  these  topics,  which  now  have  been  restated,  we  will 
let  each  one  of  these  men  give  his  own  topic  for  his  own 
presentation. 

We  will  start  off  with  Joe  Boyd,  and  he  will  pre¬ 
sent  his  part  of  this  program  and  give  the  title  for  his 
presentation.  Joe  Boyd  of  Northwestern  University. 

DEAN  JOSEPH  D.  BOYD  (Northwestern  University): 

Thank  you.  Jack.  My  presentation  will  be  In  three  chapters. 
My  first  will  deal  with  some  questions  which  I  feel  all 
deans  or  Institutions  must  answer  as  regards  the  relationship 
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local  police  or  local  couz*t8.  My  second  chapter  will  deal 
with  the  relationships  that  are  needed  today  between  person¬ 
nel  deans  and  campus  security  officers «  parking  and  traffic 
officials.  My  last  chapter  —  and  this  I  certainly  hope  to 
complete  In  no  more  than  twenty  minutes,  that  Is,  all  three 
together  —  Is  a  research  stiidy  which  I  want  to  share  with 
you  as  regards  the  differences  In  attitudes  towards  student 
discipline  as  possessed  by  students,  the  student  personnel 
worker  and  the  parent.  I  think  you  will  find  that  Interest¬ 
ing,  as  I  have,  and  It  really  relates  to  some  degree  In  this 
whole  matter  of  our  relationship  with  the  law. 

These  questions  that  will  be  a  part  of  my  early 
presentation  I  do  not  profess  to  have  specific  answers;  how¬ 
ever,  I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  Institution  or  the  dean 
Is  obligated  to  develop  his  own  answers  to  them  so  as  to  be 
prepared  when  the  situation  does  develop  where  a  relationship 
with  local  police  and/or  the  local  courts  Is  In  question. 

I  also  feel  very  strongly  here  that  we  have  the 
need  for  Improved  communication,  and  I  will  hit  upon  that  as 
we  relate  to  these  local  police  and/or  Judges.  And  one 
story  brings  that  very  pertinent,  at  least  In  my  memory,  need 
for  good  communication. 

It  has  been  about  ten  months  ago  that  my  wife  was 
called  out  of  town  because  of  her  grandfather's  vtntlmely 
death.  The  sister- In- law  came  down  and  stayed,  and  happened 
to  be  hear  the  phone.  The  phone  rings  at  four- thirty  In  the 
morning.  It  Is  the  Chief  of  Police.  He  says,  "Mrs.  Boyd?" 
She  said,  "Ho,  Mrs.  Boyd  Is  out  of  town."  "Is  Mr.  Boyd  In?" 
"Tes,  Just  one  moment." 

Well,  about  that  time  she  woke  up  and  told  me  that 
the  first  thing  I  had  to  do  was  to  explain  to  the  police  the 
set  of  circumstances  regarding  this  conversation  that  was 
going  on.  (Laughter) 

Let  us  turn  quickly  to  these  questions  that  I  feel 
are  very  Important. 

1.  Do  we  have  some  consistent  and  well  developed 
procedures  for  campus  offenses? 

Most  Institutions  can  and  should  say,  yes.  Re¬ 
lated  to  that: 

2.  Can  we  say  the  same  for  civil  offenses?  It  is 
here  that  I  feel  we  lack.  Definitely,  many  Institutions  lack 
any  procedure  and  policy  when  it  comes  to  civil  offenses. 

3.  When  should  the  college  or  \mlver8lty  have, 
or  take.  Jurisdiction  In  civil  cases?  When,  or  should,  the 
college  or  university  have,  or  take.  Jurisdiction  In  civil 
eases? 
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4.  Are  there  cases  where  no  Jurisdiction  is 
called  for? 

5.  Shall  we  practice  double  Jeopardy?  If  so, 
when?  This  is  another  one  that  certainly  will  be  before 
you,  if  it  has  not  already  been.  Another  one  that  has  to 
be  faced  by  many  deans: 

6.  Shall  we,  or  a  member  of  our  staff,  appear  as 
a  witness  in  the  Interest  of  a  student  before  a  Jxidge,  or 
shall  we  go  and  Involve  ourselves  in  discussions  with  the 
police  as  regards  a  civil  offense? 

7.  Question  7  is  one  I  am  sure  we  could  discuss 
all  evening:  Do  we,  or  should  we  e:q>ect  students  to  receive 
differential  treatment  before  the  law? 

8.  Do  we,  or  should  we  use  our  counseling  bureau 
or  clinical  psychologist,  our  psychologist  or  the  dean  him¬ 
self,  as  persons  to  work  with  those  students  Involved  in 
deviant  behavior?  Again  it  requires  each  institution  to 
think  through  as  regards  whether  this  shall  be  an  appropri¬ 
ate  answer  for  certain  situations,  or  whether  it  shall  not 
be . 

9.  Another  question  we  have  to  answer:  Is  it 
right  to  make  therapy  a  prerequisite  in  remaining  in  school? 

It  covtnteracts  much  of  the  accepted  schools  of  counseling 
that  I  know  of,  and  yet  I  am  sure  every  institution  has  to 
face  this  as  a  possibility  of  dealing  with  a  situation, 
making  therapy,  whether  it  is  Intemally  handled  or  exter¬ 
nally  assigned,  an  absolute  prerequisite  if  you  are  going  to 
remain  in  school. 

10.  Is  it  fair,  or  proper,  to  use  the  law  as  a 
means  to  throw  fear  into  the  minds  and  hearts  of  our  young 
men  and  women,  or  another  expression  that  we  sometimes  use 

to  describe  another  request  we  make,  is  ”to  cool  their  heels." 

In  other  woMs,  well,  this  is  a  fine  experience. 
Let's  let  him  stay  down  there,  maybe  an  hour  or  two,  or  may¬ 
be  overnight  will  be  fine,  and  in  the  meantime  the  chief  is 
worried  as  regards  what  the  problems  may  be  when  a  certain 
amount  of  time  has  gone  by  and  the  legality  of  the  situation 
says,  "This  may  be  an  extension  of  cooperation  beyond  that 
which  I  should  be  expected  to  give." 

11.  Another  question  that  I  think  every  institu¬ 
tion  should  face  and  answer:  Are  our  responsibilities  with 
local  police  greater  than  with  those  of  police  departments 
elsewhere?  Should  they  be?  And,  related  to  this: 

12.  Is  time  or  distance  from  the  campus  a  vari¬ 
able  in  determining  Jurisdiction?  That  is,  the  time  of  the 
year,  vacation,  whether  it  be  a  regular  vacation  during  the 
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year,  or  whether  It  be  eunmer,  and  le  there  a  difference 
with  x*egards  to  where  this  took  place  with  regards  to  dis¬ 
tance? 

I  worry  that  Institutions  that  do  not  answer  these 
questions  will  be  faced  with  the  need  to  make  quick  and  some¬ 
times  Impulsive  decisions,  and  later  regret  the  fact  that 
the  consistency  that  Is  so  often  appreciated  by  the  students 
will  be  lacking. 

13.  Are  our  goals.  In  dealing  with  both  the  campus 
and  civil  offenders,  ones  of  prevention,  remediation,  and 
rehabilitation? 

14.  And  that  opens  up  this:  How  far  do  we  go  In 
being  a  corrective  Institution?  Then,  another  question  that 
I  think  we  ought  to  put  to  ourselves: 

15.  Are  we  able  to  say,  and  should  we  say,  that 
all  discipline  cases  give  us,  as  personnel  administrators  or 
some  person  capable  of  working  with  them,  a  unique  and  un¬ 
usual  opportunity  for  a  learning  situation  to  take  place 
between  students  Involved  and  coxinselor  or  dean?  And  when 
we  analyze  It,  Is  It  not  true  that  maybe  this  type  of  learn¬ 
ing  Is  very  difficult  to  have  take  place  In  a  court  room,  or 
In  the  process  of  paying  fines. 

Again,  one  comment  I  have  made  that  might  Influence 
In  your  mind  how  I  may  have  answered  some  of  these  questions. 
Well,  this  Is  rather  hurriedly  stated,  but  I  thought  the 
main  premise  I  had  In  mind  here  would  be  that  certain  ques¬ 
tions  have  to  be  answered  more  them  I  am  capable  of  giving 
you  the  thpe  of  answers  that  they  deserve.  But  If  there  are 
no  answers  at  all  then  I  feel  the  situation  Is  not  nearly  as 
good  as  It  should  be. 

Now  to  Chapter  2.  About  ten  months  ago  I  was  priv¬ 
ileged  to  speak  to  the  National  Association  of  Parking  Traf¬ 
fic  and  Security  officers  held  on  our  campus,  and  It  was 
felt  by  the  conference  chairman  that  some  of  the  comments 
made  at  that  meeting  might  be  pertinent  to  the  deans  In  at¬ 
tendance  here.  So  I  will  choose  from  some  of  those  comments 
and  trust  that  they  may  be  pertinent  as  we  have  to  relate, 
many  of  us,  today  with  people  who  are  particularly  assigned 
to  certain  aspects  of  control,  security  and  often  really  are 
deputized  In  representing  the  law  that  I  have  Just  previously 
spoken  of.  Many  campuses  have  that  relationship  so  that 
those  who  are  known  as  security  officers.  In  fact,  are  real¬ 
ly  deputies  of  the  county  and/or  city  police. 

Most  Deans  of  Students,  Deans  of  Men,  others  work¬ 
ing  In  personnel  administrative  positions,  have  been  told 
that  we  are  responsible  for  the  life  of  a  student  outside 
of  the  classroom.  That  Is  one  general  definition  given.  We 
are  sometimes  left  to  determine  exactly  what  that  means,  but 
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that  la  one  broad «  aweeplng  statement  often  made.  Now,  ob¬ 
viously  this  Is  a  tremendous  responsibility.  No  one  person, 

I  do  not  believe,  on  any  campus,  could  do  It  alone.  Those 
that  are  designated  to  help  In  this  work  are  known  as 
security,  parking  and/or  traffic  officers.  And  those  are 
the  people  who  In  the  future  we  may  be  having  to  count  on 
more  heavily  than  even  In  the  past. 

I  feel  personally  there  Is  not  a  dean  In  the  coun¬ 
try  that  does  not  wish  that  he  had  more  people  of  profession¬ 
al  training,  such  as  many  of  these  are,  and  should  be  at 
least,  that  will  help  him  Implement  this  large  iresponslblllty 
that  he  Is  given.  Certainly  the  aim  would  be  that  Increased 
security,  control,  parking  and  traffic  on  the  campus  Is  one 
of  the  desired  alms,  I  trust,  when  we  are  asked  to  assume  a 
responsibility  for  life  outside  the  classroom. 

Now  I  happen  to  be  one  dean  who  believes  definitely 
that  we  will  find  In  our  student  bodies  a  cross  section  of 
problems  that  you  find  In  a  larger  society.  No  matter  how 
selective  they  try  to  be  at  the  admissions  end  of  the  line, 
we  still  are  going  to  face  persons  that  will  bring  the  prob¬ 
lems  that  society  In  general  faces.  Because  this  Is  true, 
we  have  to  establish  certain  rules,  certain  restrictions, 
certain  policies.  We  have  to  have  people  Implement  those 
policies,  and  simply  because  we  are  a  group  situation,  and 
the  restrictions  and  rules  are  necessary  In  that  sort  of 
setting,  time  and  effort  must  be  given  to  a  statement  of  the 
zoiles,  restrictions  and  policies. 

Now  another  thing  that  worries  me  as  we  relate  to 
the  law.  Is  that  we  must  feel  and  certainly  be  supported  by 
those  who  are  superior  to  us,  that  we  are  doing  more  than 
Just  keeping  the  lid  on. 

You  know.  It  always  causes  me  great  concern  when 
certain  deans  appear  to  be  evaluated  In  terms  of  how  things 
are  going  on  the  campus,  either  quiet  or  otherwise,  and  that 
Is  the  criteria  for  a  good  year.  How  tragic  Indeed,  and  yet 
I  feel  that  this  may  be  our  definition  sometimes  of  whether 
we  are  doing  a  good  Job  or  poor  Job,  and  again,  how  tragic. 

To  me.  In  working  with  the  students  we  have  to 
take  the  philosophy  which  a  lot  of  people  do  not  have  on  the 
campus,  that  we  are  trying  to  build  a  sense  of  responsibil¬ 
ity.  We  are  trying  to  make  responsible  citizenship  one  of 
the  standards  that  we  will  Insist  upon.  One  who  comes  and 
exists  on  a  college  campus  does  more  than  euld  credits  and 
add  grades  to  a  transcript,  and  I  hope  all  deans  of  men  and 
deans  of  students  feel  this  way. 

The  opportunity  that  we  have  and  one  of  the  moti¬ 
vations,  I  trust,  why  many  of  us  are  In  the  field.  Is  that 
we  can  contribute  to  the  attitudes  and  behavior,  and  that 
we  are  really  trying  to  let  them  see  that  In  a  unique  setting 
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that  18  an  aduoatlonal  aeane  or  Institution,  we  oan  work  out 
with  Individuals  sons  of  their  Insaturltles  that  society 
would  have  quite  a  different  approach  In  trying  to  resolve. 

This  Is  an  opportunity  or  challenge  that  we  cannot 
forget  about  or  negate.  I  feel  that  the  tragic  thing  In  much 
of  the  writings  and  counseling  today  Is  that  discipline  and 
counseling  cannot  be  combined.  I  feel  so  strongly  that  the 
greatest  opportunity  I  have  as  a  dean,  and  In  terms  of  mak¬ 
ing  my  day  worthwhile,  and  my  contributions  worthwhile,  are 
to  work  with  those  who  need  to  have  the  new  learnings  that 
oan  come  In  a  disciplinary  setting,  and  to  find  them,  maybe 
for  the  first  time.  In  a  long  time,  eager  and  willing  to 
listen  to  what  may  be  said  In  their  Interests  and  welfare. 

Our  challenge  and  goal  Is  to  get  them  ready  to  get 
out  In  society  and  contribute  something  to  It  eventually, 
that  they  not  Just  exist  In  It  nor  be  of  further  problems  to 
the  forces  of  security  that  exist  there.  That  should  be  one 
of  the  goals  that  we  have  In  mind.  We  should  see,  I  feel, 
that  security  officers,  parking  and  traffic  officials  agree 
with  us  In  this  philosophy,  and  I  trust  you  oan  agree  with 
It  as  I  have  stated  It. 

I  would  hope  that  we  are  not  only  dealing  with  a 
person  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  act  that  he  has  o<md- 
mltted,  but  we  are  dealing  with  him  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  attitude  that  he  has  brought  to  the  picture  once  he 
Is  Involved  In  a  situation. 

There  are  many  college  students  who  feel,  I  think 
very  strongly,  that  when  I  have  done  something  that  Is 
rather  overt  or  obvious,  I  guess  I  have  to  expect  to  be 
penalized.  But  when  attitudes  are  Involved  tragically  we 
have  a  different  standard  of  value  In  many  of  our  young  men 
and  young  women's  minds. 

I  think,  too,  that  we  are  not  only  concerned  for 
the  Immediate  sltxiatlon  that  has  to  be  handled;  but  we  are 
also  trying  to  help  the  students  see  the  problems  that  are 
still  ahead  of  him,  long  after  we  have  lost  contact  with 
him.  Our  Jurisdiction  Is  pretty  well  limited  to  a  given 
setting,  or  a  given  student  body  that  may,  at  most  spend 
four  years  with  us.  It  would  appear  that  our  attitude.  In 
regard  to  what  we  oan  do  to  prepare  these  people  for  the 
many  tomorrows  that  are  yet  to  come.  Is  certainly  one  of  the 
challenges  that  we  face. 

Another  area  of  concern  Is  that  we  should  help  In¬ 
terpret  our  roles,  our  purposes  for  being  a  part  of  the  cam¬ 
pus  scene.  I  mean  by  this,  to  stxidents,  to  parents,  and  to 
those  who  work  with  us  from  the  point  of  view  of  campus 
discipline  and/or  security.  We  should  help  Interpret  the 
methods,  the  procedures  and  the  policies  that  we  are  follow¬ 
ing. 
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In  doing  this*  too,  we  should  get  at  the  why.  In 
tez«8  of  the  necessity  of  these  procedures  and  policies. 
Oettlng  students  to  understand  the  why,  appears  to  be  the 
real  answer  to  get  them  to  accept  the  procedux^es  and  poli¬ 
cies  under  which  they  live.  They  seem  to  accept  you,  or 
deans,  as  persons.  They  seem  to  accept  traffic  parking  and 
security  officers.  If  they  understand  why  these  procedures 
are  neeessaz*y.  Once  procedure  Is  understood,  acceptance, 
understanding  and  respect  Ismiedlately  Increases. 

Now  another  basic  philosophy  that  we  have  to  build 
Into  these  traffic,  parking  and  security  officers  —  and 
many  have  It  already;  do  not  get  me  wrong  —  Is  that  we  are 
concerned  about  the  motivation  behind  the  act  that  Is  coa- 
mltted . 


I  often  feel,  when  I  deal  with  students,  that  It 
Is  not  so  much  what  has  happened  that  Is  Important,  but  It 
Is  why  It  has  happened  that  we  are  deeply  concerned.  I 
think  I  could  and  would  give  full  support  to  any  security 
officer,  traffic  or  police  director  that  Is  just  as  con- 
•cemed  as  to  why  this  Is  taking  place,  as  he  Is  with  what 
has  happened.  We  must  try  to  determine,  I  think.  In  all 
kinds  of  Irregularities,  as  much  as  we  can,  the  motivation 
In  back  of  It.  Was  this  a  malicious  act?  Is  It  really  some 
form  of  carelessness?  Is  It  an  Impulsive  act?  Is  It  some¬ 
thing  that  has  been  premeditated?  Is  there  a  degree  of 
thoughtlessness  Involved? 

I  think  this  kind  of  thinking  should  go  on  In  many 
of  the  oases,  and  In  our  relationship  with  those  who  are 
concerned  with  security. 

Now  a  few  more  comments  about  this  problem  I  men¬ 
tioned  earlier  about  psychotherapy  or  psychiatry  being  In 
order  for  certain  disciplinary  cases.  This  Is  a  little 
question  that  many  of  you  practice,  and  we  do  on  occasions. 

I  wonder  If  one  of  the  occasions  that  It  Is  used  occasion¬ 
ally  as  a  crutch.  Occasionally  It  Is  not  necessarily  the 
answer,  and  yet  again  I  would  want  to  say.  In  real  confi¬ 
dence,  that  It  probably  Is  working  well  with  many  others. 


I  Imagine  what  we  need  here  are  people  trained  be¬ 
yond  our  training.  In  determining  when  the  appropriate  neces¬ 
sity  In  terms  of  action  with  Individuals  Is  one  In  terms  of 
referring  him  to  the  specialist  In  the  ax*ea  of  psychology, 
psychotherapy  and  psychiatry. 

I  also  mentioned  earlier  this  matter  of  how  much 
obligation  do  we  have  In  being  corrective  In  naturm  as  In¬ 
stitutions.  Corrective  from  the  point  of  view  through  psy¬ 
chotherapy,  psychiatry,  department  coxmsellng.  If  you  will, 
or  simply  the  face  to  face  coxmsellng  that  we  normally  have 
as  deans? 


This  Is  a  question  that  I  cannot  readily  answer 
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but  I  think  we  all  must.  How  far  do  we  go  In  saying  one 
loses  his  rights  and  privileges?  When  do  we  give  a  second 
chance?  And  what  are  their  rights  In  terms  of  another  chance? 

Now  another  eonnent  that  I  chared  with  those  gentle¬ 
men  that  I  share  with  you.  Is  that  I  believe  that  any  rules 
or  procedures  that  we  wstabllsh  should  be  enforceable.  They 
should  not  be  obsolete,  they  should  not  be  unfair,  or  they 
should  not  be  Just  high  sounding  phrases  somewhere,  which  In 
reality  the  students  soon  find  do  not  mean  anything  anyway. 
This,  I  think,  destroys  the  effectiveness  of  all  the  rules 
and  procedures  and  policies  that  we  have  that  we  want  to 
mean  something. 

Now  a  few  simmary  statements  before  I  turn  to 

chapter  3* 


I  feel  very  strongly  that  we  must  unite  with  other 
menibers  of  the  personnel  staff,  as  well  as  other  security 
officers.  In  explaining  why  our  positions  In  campus  and 
civil  offenses  are  necessary,  what  our  responsibilities  are, 
what  we  hope  to  accomplish,  and  what  we  are  doing.  I  also 
feel  very  strongly  that  we  need  to  give  each  other  mutual 
support,  mutual  respect,  as  we  carry  forth  our  own  responsi¬ 
bilities.  We  must  have  mutxial  respect;  we  must  have  com¬ 
munication. 

Now  Chapter  3*  Chapter  3#  I  must  tell  you  right 
off.  Is  the  result  of  some  research  by  Ralph  Prusok,  a  friend 
of  mine,  who  Is  Fraternity  adviser  at  the  State  University  of 
Iowa,  In  Iowa  City,  Iowa.  This  Is  within  the  year  of  com¬ 
pletion  and  dealt  with  —  well,  let  me  describe  the  purpose. 

I  think  that  will  make  It  simpler  to  you. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  Investigate  the 
status  of  students,  parents,  and  student  personnel  worker 
attitudes  toward  a  range  of  university  disciplinary  situa¬ 
tions.  The  primary  purpose  was  to  assess  and  compare  the 
attitudes  of  these  three  groups  toward  selected  cases  of 
disciplinary  Infractions. 

Mr.  Prusok 's  paper  points  out  that  there  have  been 
some  earlier  studies.  Schreck  of  Indiana  reports  —  and  I 
bring  that  to  you,  because  I  think  It  Is  pertinent  too  In 
our  discussion  —  Schreck  Investigated  the  standards  of  stu¬ 
dent  conduct  as  supported  by  students,  faculty,  and  staff 
at  Indiana  University,  using  a  100  Item  "Opinion  Seale  on 
Student  Behavior."  Offenses  included  were  In  the  areas  of; 
general  conduct,  auto  and  traffic,  mischief,  sex  offenses, 
drinking,  and  theft  and  cheating. 


His  respondents  rated  these  offenses  on  a  seven 
point  scale  ranging  from  "generally  acceptable"  to  "vicious, 
a  serious  crime."  In  his  findings,  he  reports  that:  faculty 
members  display  a  higher  standard  than  students,  the  student 
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personnel  staff  display  a  standard  of  conduct  quite  cosqMit- 
Ible  with  that  of  students,  and  sorority  and  fraternity 
presidents  display  the  lowest  standards  of  conduct  for  stu¬ 
dents. 


Now,  on  Into  the  basic  part  of  his  study  and  some 
findings  I  want  to  share  with  you.  He  grouped  a  series  of 
examples  of  possible  student  discipline  Into  eleven  cate¬ 
gories.  I  want  to  share  those  eleven  categories  with  you, 
go  through  them  once,  and  remind  you  of  them  later  on,  so 
you  will  See  the  broad  scope  and  breakdown.  They  are: 

1.  unapproved  housing  -  violation  of  housing 
regulations.  I'm  going  to  give  you  In  a  moment  the  signifi¬ 
cant  differences  between  the  way  a  student,  a  parent,  and  a 
personnel  worker  reacted  to  these  various  Irregularities. 

2.  Illegal  mass  activity,  such  as  "pantle  raids" 
as  an  example.  I  trust  we  are  not  going  to  have  to  experi¬ 
ence  that  again.  But  no  dean  should  make  such  a  positive 
statement  as  that,  because  that  does  not  show  that  he  Is 
very  realistic  In  knowing  his  present  student  generation. 

3.  Disorderly  conduct,  such  as  peeping  tomlsm, 
abusive  language. 

4.  Theft. 

3.  Qambllng. 

6.  Misuse  of  privileges  and  fraud  —  bad  checks, 
misuse  of  University  I.D.  cards. 

7.  Assorted  misconduct  —  misuse  of  firearms, 
disturbing  the  peace. 

8.  Alcoholic  beverages  --  use  by  minors.  Intoxi¬ 
cation. 

9.  Academic  or  related  offenses  —  cheating, 
mutilation  of  library  materials,  plagiarism. 

10.  Automobile  cases  —  misuse  of  autos,  misuse 
of  automobile  privileges. 

11.  Violation  of  probation  and  miscellaneous 
multiple  offenses. 

Those  are  the  eleven  categories.  He  sampled  236 
students,  366  parents,  and  9  student  personnel  workers. 

The  results  In  rank  order  —  and  again  I  think  I  will  quick¬ 
ly  go  through  these. 

The  significant  mean  ranks  —  and  I  will  give  you 
that  second,  but  Just  to  show  you  right  off,  and  I  trust  you 
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are  curious  as  to  how  those  wore  ranked.  These  are  In  terms 
of  less  to  most  serious.  In  the  eyes,  first  of  all,  of  the 
sttidents,  from  less  to  most  serious:  Disorderly  conduct, 
less;  gaabllng, .next;  alcoholic  beverage  was  third;  automo¬ 
bile  oases  was  fourth;  violation  of  probation,  fifth;  Illegal 
mass  activity  was  sixth;  then  misuse  of  privileges  and  fraud; 
then  unapproved  housing;  then  assorted  misconduct;  then  theft; 
and  the  one  they  thought  was  most  serious,  the  acadmilc  or 
related  offenses. 

Now  let  us  look  how  the  parents  ranked  these.  Prom 
least  to  most.  Least  serious.  In  the  eyes  of  the  parents, 
academic  or  related  offenses.  (Laughter)  2,  theft;  3«  un¬ 
approved  housing;  4,  assorted  mlseonduot;  5»  misuse  of  privi¬ 
lege;  6,  Illegal  mass  activity;  7»  violation  of  probation; 

8,  automobile  oases;  9,  alcoholic  beverages;  10,  gsmbllng; 

11,  disorderly  conduct.  The  most  serious.  In  the  eyes  of 
parents,  gssdsllng  and  disorderly  conduct. 

The  student  personnel  worker  was  asked  to  rank  these 
from  his  point  of  view,  from  least  to  most  serious:  1,  In 
terms  of  least  serious,  alcoholic  beverage;  2,  assorted  mis¬ 
conduct;  3»  misuse  of  privileges;  4,  violation  of  probation; 
3,  disorderly  conduct;  6,  theft;  7>  unapproved  housing; 

8,  gambling;  9*  Illegal  mass  activity;  10,  academic  or  re¬ 
lated  offenses;  aiul  11,  automobile  eases. 

NOW  the  Interesting  thing,  and  I  want  to  share  this 
with  you,  there  were  five  of  these  areas  that  were  statistic¬ 
ally  significant,  and  you  who  have  gone  through  the  statistics 
course  re&llse  here  that  what  has  happened  would  not  normally 
happen  by  chance,  except  so  few  tlmea  out  of  a  hundred,  that 
we  can  say  these  different  mean  differences  were  statistical¬ 
ly  significant; 

First  was  disorderly  conduct.  In  which  the  most 
punitive  was  parents,  and  then  the  student  personnel  worker 
and  then  the  student.  These  were  significant  differences 
among  all  three  groups.  The  next  area  was  gambling.  In 
which  the  student  personnel  worker  was  the  most  punitive, 
and  then  parents,  and  then  students. 

Alcoholic  beverage  ran  this  war,  parents  most 
punitive;  then  students,  then  student  personnel  workers. 

The  automobile  oases  ran  most  punitive  from  .stu¬ 
dent  personnel  workers,  parents,  then  students. 

The  other  that  was  statistically  significant  was 
violation  of  probation,  where  the  parent  put  this  most 
pmltlve,  and  then  the  student  personnel  worker,  and  then 
the  stxklent. 

NOW  Just  a  few  more  moments  to  share  with  you 
some  other  Interesting  facts. 
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In  hl8  questionnaire  he  allowed  for  each  respond¬ 
ent*  when  he  felt  that  this  Item  was  of  suoh  a  character  or 
nature  that  the  university  should  have  no  Jurisdiction*  to 
Indicate  that  this  should  not  concern  the  university.  It 
Is  Interesting  to  note  that  on  some  Items  as  high  as  73  •4’ 
per  cent  —  and  I  will  read  that  Item  to  you.  This  Is  the 
way  students  feel:  75%  almost  of  the  students  felt  that  the 
university  had  no  Jurisdiction  In  this  Item: 

"A  student  was  Involved  In  an  automobile  accident. 
He  stopped  but  did  not  give  his  name.  He  was  arrested  by 
the  city  police  for  'hit  and  run'." 

The  students'  feeling  was  that  this  was  a  no 
Jurisdiction  Item. 

Parents  also  selected  their  highest  percentage  of 
"no  Jurisdiction"  on  that  very  Item. 

Student  personnel  workers  also  selected  the  "no 
Jurisdiction"  response  the  highest  percentage  of  the  time 
(44.4^)  In  the  automobile  ease  category*  not  necessarily 
that  Item*  but  other  Items  similar  to  It. 

To  give  you  a  quick  summary  of  the  areas  In  which 
the  no  Jurisdiction  response  was  the  expressed  wish  of  the 
person  taking  the  Inventory*  we  see  some  Interesting  things. 
I  will  take  only  those  of  high  percentages. 

The  automobile  cases*  for  Instance*  58.7^  of  stu¬ 
dents  felt  that  there  was  no  Jurisdiction  Involved  In  this 
case*  In  these  cases.  Parents  38.8;  student  personnel 
workers  23.8. 

The  next  one  was  In  terms  of  the  firearms*  fire¬ 
crackers  category:  27.8  of  students;  l8.8  of  parents*  and 
6.2  of  student  personnel  workers  felt  because  of  the  wording 
of  the  Item  that  there  was  no  Jurisdiction. 

Viell*  I  do  not  wish  to  bore  you  with  more  numbers* 
but  I  think  you  can  see  a  great  part  of  our  problem  Is  a 
great  difference  between  parents*  student  personnel  workers 
and  students  as  to  whose  Jurisdiction  this  particular  case 
In  question  Is*  because  of  Its  type. 

A  few  s\mimary  comments  as  regards  this  research. 

The  student  personnel  workers  held  more  punitive 
attitudes  over  the  entire  range  of  cases.  It  also  may  be 
concluded  that  from  these  results  that  personnel  workers  at 
the  Institutions  adhere  to  a  stricter  behavior  code  for 
students  than  parents  or  students  themselves  are  willing  to 
set*  and  are  willing  often  to  accept. 

An  Interesting  breakdown  too  was  that  In  the  sex 
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Items,  It  revealed  that  female  students  hold  less  punitive 
attitudes  than  their  parents  or  male  students.  I  meant  by 
this.  In  all  Items,  not  Just  those  dealing  with  sexual  of¬ 
fenses,  that  the  women  themselves,  girl  students,  hold  much 
less  punitive  attitudes  than  their  parents  or  male  students. 

Another  finding  Is  that  parents  tend  to  view  of¬ 
fenses  occurring  on  the  iinlverslty  campus  as  less  serious 
than  students,  while  students  tend  to  view  civil  offenses  as 
less  serious  than  parents. 

It  Is  clear  that  all  three  groups  feel  strongly 
that  violations  of  the  state  and  local  motor  vehicle  codes 
are  adequately  covered  by  civil  action  and  should  end  there . 

This  final  statement  then  to  summarize  not  only  my 
comments  about  his  research.  In  sharing  with  you  the  results, 
but  my  comments  generally  on  the  three  chapters. 

The  problem  of  establishing  limits  of  university 
Jurisdiction  which  protect  the  institution,  avoid  paternal¬ 
ism,  safeguard  the  rights  of  students,  and,  yet  assure  a 
measure  of  guidance  to  the  student.  Is  one  that  could  bear 
further  Investigation,  time,  thought  and  effort  on  the  part 
of  all  deems. 


CHAIRMAN  MATTHEWS:  Shall  we  move  ahead  now  to 
Charles  Gambs*  presentation,  then  we  will  have  some  time 
for  discussion  of  both  of  these  talks  at  the  conclusion  of 
Charlie's  talk.  Will  you  give  the  title  for  yours,  Charlie? 

ASSISTANT  DEAN  CHARLES  R.  GAMBS,  JR.  (The  Ohio 
State  University):  Thank  you.  Jack. 

The  title  of  my  comments  tonight,  as  given  by  Glen 
Nygreen  In  his  letter  of  request  that  I  talk  about  this  mat¬ 
ter,  is:  "How  Can  Personnel  Deans  Function  Most  Effectively 
So  As  To  Cooperate  With  Government  Agencies  and  Yet  Protect 
The  Students  Whom  They  Serve?" 

Now,  I  do  not  profess  to  be  an  expert  In  this  par¬ 
ticular  field,  and  probably  the  only  legitimate  basis  that 
I  can  have  for  talking  about  this  subject  to  you  people  Is 
the  fact  that  I  have  had  eight  years  of  experience  with  fed¬ 
eral  investigative  agency,  the  FBI,  as  a  special  agent,  and 
had  some  contact  with  universities  In  connection  with  that 
work. 


At  the  time  I  accepted  Glen  Nygreen 's  Invitation 
to  speak  on  the  topic,  I  did  not  fully  realize  what  I  had 
contracted  for,  and  after  wrestling  with  this  topic  for  some¬ 
time,  I  began  to  realize  the  considerable  conflict  In  the 
Idea  that  Is  presented  In  the  title  Itself,  of  how  to  co¬ 
operate  with  government  agencies,  and  yet  protect  the  stu¬ 
dent. 
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Just  as  there  appears  to  be  conflict  In  the  title 
of  the  subject  matter,  I  am  sure  there  will  be  conflicting 
reactions,  at  least  a  number  of  opinions  will  exist,  concern¬ 
ing  the  suggestions  that  I  will  present. 

How  Can  Personnel  Deans  Fimctlon  Most 
Effectively  so  as  to  Cooperate  with 
Government  Agencies  and  yet  Protect 
The  Students  Whom  They  Serve? 

How  this  question  Is  answered  will  In  large  part 
depend  on  the  eunount  of  factual  Information  In  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  person  answering  the  question  concerning  1)  the 
purpose  of  and  2)  procedure  followed  In  the  conduct  of  an 
Investigation.  Many  times  because  of  a  lack  of  Information 
in  both  of  these  areas,  data  that  should  be  made  available 
Is  not,  and  the  net  result  Is  that  rather  than  the  student 
being  helped,  he  Is  hurt.  I  should  point  out  that  these  com¬ 
ments  are  concerned  with  Investigations  Involving  employment 
that  requires  security  clearance. 

Protecting  the  stxidents  whom  we  serve,  I  suspect, 
means  to  some  personnel  deans  the  withholding  of  any  Infor¬ 
mation  that  they  feel  would  be  hannful  to  the  student.  The 
decision  to  withhold  Information  requires  the  personnel  dean 
to  make  a  Judgment  that  particular  Information  will  or  will 
not  be  harmful  to  a  student.  In  a  sense  It  Infers  that  the 
dean  knows  more  about  the  qualifications  for  pairtlcular  em¬ 
ployment  than  the  prospective  employer.  I  suggest  that  this 
point  of  view  could  result  In  withholding  fz^  a  legitimate 
inquirer  such  as  a  prospective  employer,  all  Infozmatlon  con¬ 
cerning  the  students'  activities.  It  Is  conceivable  that  a 
record  of  numerous  extra-curricular  activities  could  Impress 
a  prospective  employer,  less  than  favorably.  Likewise  a  near 
perfect  grade  record  could  produce  the  same  negative  reaction 
on  the  part  of  some  prospective  employers. 

I  doubt  that  many  personnel  deans  go  to  the  ex¬ 
tremes  mentioned  here,  at  least  In  the  area  of  grade  records 
or  extra-curricular  activities.  On  the  other  hand  there 
seems  to  exist  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  persons  In  the 
academic  community  to  provide  Information  when  Inquiries  are 
made  by  legitimate  sources  about  a  student's  loyalty,  char¬ 
acter,  patriotism,  reputation  and  membership  In  organiza¬ 
tions.  This  area  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  "no  man's  land"  where 
a  great  deal  of  misinformation  exists  and  continues  to  per¬ 
sist. 

To  return  to  my  original  statement,  I  would  like  to 
make  a  case  for  the  proposition  that  the  student  Is  best 
served  by  the  personnel  dean  who  cooperates  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  Investigative  agency  In  the  general  situation  of  this 
nature,  by  making  available  all  of  the  information  In  his 
possession  concerning  this  student.  Now,  I  do  not  siean  to 
make  this  statement  all  encompassing  as  there  az«  certainly 
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going  to  be  individual  eases  where  a  personnel  dean,  in  the 
exercise  of  sound  Judgment  and  discretion  would  not  be  serv¬ 
ing  the  stxident  by  disclosing  some  particular  information. 

Aside  from  that  type  of  case  no  useful  purpose  is 
served  however  by  "being  oozy”  with  information  concerning 
the  student's  record  as  to  reputation,  character,  loyalty  emd 
membership  in  organizations.  By  deciding  arbitrarily  to 
withhold  facts  about  the  matters  referred  to  above,  we  are 
not  only  very  probably  failing  to  serve  the  student  but  are 
very  likely  to  be  doing  him  a  disservice. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  views  set  forth  are 
personal  ones  and  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  manner  in 
which  matters  of  this  nature  are  handled  at  the  Ohio  State 
University.  It  is  recognized  that  some,  if  not  many,  per¬ 
sonnel  deans  follow  different  procedures  than  those  sug¬ 
gested  herein.  In  presenting  these  thoughts  on  this  topic 
they  are  presented  as  suggestions  for  your  thoughtful  con¬ 
sideration  and  nothing  more. 

Purpose  of  Investigation 

The  aim  and  objective  of  this  type  of  investigation 
is  to  develop  factual  Information  concerning  the  character, 
loyalty,  reputation,  associations  of  the  applicant,  and  or¬ 
ganizational  affiliations  of  the  applicant.  It  la  necessary 
to  keep  in  mind  that  the  investigation  Is  conducted  In  a  com¬ 
pletely  impartial  manner.  Too  often  it  Is  erroneously  as¬ 
sumed  that  all  the  investigator  Is  Interested  In  discovering 
is  derogatory  Information  coneemlng  this  applicant. 

Certainly  there  is  interest  in  determining  If  there 
is  unfavorable  Information  In  the  applicant’s  background,  but 
there  is  an  equal  interest  in  determining  the  favorable  fac¬ 
tors  in  the  applicant's  background.  An  Investigation  of  this 
type  is  not  a  one-sided  affair.  The  investigating  agency  has 
the  function  of  fact  finding,  and  after  the  facts  are  de¬ 
veloped  coneemlng  the  applicant's  character,  reputation, 
loyalty,  associates  and  organizational  membership,  these  facts 
are  presented  to  the  employing  agency.  No  recommendations  are 
made  by  the  Investigator  or  investigating  agency  and,  neither 
are  opinions  expressed. 

In  view  of  the  above  I  would  suggest  that  the  way 
to  function  most  effectively  is  to  furnish  all  factual  In¬ 
formation  in  your  records  as  known  to  you,  that  concerns  the 
person  under  investigation.  The  question  or  objection  may  be 
raised  of  "how  does  this  protect  the  stucent?"  It  Is  certain¬ 
ly  possible  that  such  information  may  tend  to  huii;  the  stu¬ 
dent  in  the  sense  of  preventing  him  from  being  hired.  It 
tends  to  hurt  the  student  much  the  same  as  the  teaching  facul¬ 
ty  members  hurt  the  student  by  flunking  him  in  a  course.  I 
do  not  think  that  this  thought  prevents  the  Instructor  from 
giving  the  -falling  grade  when  it  Is  deserved. 
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The  effect  of  the  grade  on  the  student's  graduation 
or  future  employment  depends  In  large  paz^  on  whether  this  Is 
an  Isolated  Instance  or  whether  It  Is  Just  paz>t  of  a  general 
pattern  of  achievement.  Ultimately  the  student  Is  the  one 
who  determines  to  what  extent^  If  any,  his  performance  and 
conduct  both  In  the  dess  room  and  In  his  extra-curricular 
activities  will  hurt  or  help  him  after  graduation. 

It  Is  a  mistake  to  assvnne  that  membership  In  one 
organization  or  affiliation  with  one  group  Involved  In  sub¬ 
versive  activity  will  automatically  disqualify  an  applicant 
any  more  than  falling  In  one  course  disqualifies  him  for 
graduation  or  subsequent  employment.  The  z*ecord  the  student 
leaves  behind  Is  the  sum  total  of  his  action  and  achievements, 
scholastic  and  extra-cuirrlcular,  and  there  Is  no  more  valid 
reason  for  covering  up  Information  concerning  a  student ' s 
character,  reputation  and  loyalty  than  for  covering  up  or 
withholding  information  concerning  a  student's  scholastic 
record. 


Let  us  consider  briefly  the  situation  where  a  stu¬ 
dent,  according  to  records,  was  listed  as  a  member  of  the 
local  chapter,  some  13  years  ago,  of  the  American  Youth  for 
Democracy  (AYD).  The  file  with  the  record  of  this  student's 
AYD  membership  is  In  front  of  you  and  also  the  Investigator 
from  OSI  of  the  Air  Force,  or  other  government  agency.  Is  In 
front  of  you.  You  never  knew  this  student  personally  and 
likewise  you  do  not  know  the  extent  of  this  student's  parti¬ 
cipation  In  the  AYD  or  his  motives  for  becoming  a  meiid>er. 

You  do  recall  that  the  AYD  has  been  cited  as  "subversive  and 
communist"  by  the  United  States  Attorney  General. 


The  question  Is  raised  In  your  mind  as  to  whether 
you  should  disclose  this  Information  that  student  X  was  a 
member  of  AYD,  because  of  your  lack  of  supporting  Information. 
The  question  Is  also  raised  In  your  mind  as  to  whether  this 
kind  of  Information  could  have  any  logical  bearing  on  this 
former  student's  suitability  for  a  position  with  the  U.  S. 
Government  or  a  civilian  research  company  doing  contract  work 
with  the  government. 

It  is  rather  Important  that  we  come  up  with  the 
correct  answer  to  these  questions  as  each  of  us  as  Individual 
citizens  has  a  stake  in  the  welfare  of  this  covmtry.  There 
is  a  responsibility  owed  to  the  individual  student  who  Is  the 
subject  of  the  inquiry  to  present  a  fair  and  accurate  state¬ 
ment  of  his  record,  activities,  and  conduct  while  a  student 
on  your  campus. 

What  Is  the  true  slgnlflcemce  of  the  student's  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  AYD?  The  individual  In  the  best  position  to 
evaluate  the  significance  of  this  information  la  the  person 
who  has  available  to  him  all  the  factual  information  concern¬ 
ing  this  student's  character,  reputation,  associates,  loyalty 
and  membership  In  organizations  and  who  knows  the  nature  of 
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the  employment  or  type  of  clearance  this  former  student  Is 
being  considered  for.  In  short,  the  employing  agency. 

If  this  student  was  active  In  a  subversive  group 
while  on  another  campus  this  affiliation  with  the  AYD  while 
on  your  campus  certainly  has  more  significance  than  If  It 
were  an  Isolated  Interest  or  activity.  The  point  I  am  try¬ 
ing  to  make  Is  this;  that  the  personnel  dean.  In  the  majority 
of  Incidents  of  this  nature.  Is  In  a  relatively  poor  position 
to  evaluate  the  significance  of  the  Information.  This  Is  so 
because  generally  much  that  has  gone  on  before  that  student's 
appearance  on  your  campus  and  much  that  has  taken  place  since 
he  left  the  campus  Is  Just  not  known  to  the  personnel  dean. 

The  prospective  employer,  who  has  available  to  him 
a  comprehensive  report  of  Investigation  concerning  the  adult 
life  of  the  applicant  can  much  more  accurately  determine  the 
significance  of  this  membership  emd  affiliation  and  place  It 
In  Its  proper  perspective. 

To  better  xmderstand  the  scope  of  a  background  In¬ 
vestigation  It  Is  helpful  to  understand  what  Investigative 
steps  are  taken  after  It  Is  determined  that  the  applicant 
was  a  member  of  a  group  such  as  the  AYD.  In  every  Instance 
Information  that  Is  either  already  on  file  or  Information 
specifically  developed  through  current  Investigation  Is  ob¬ 
tained  and  transmitted  as  peuc>t  of  the  Investigative  report 
for  review  so  that  a  determination  can  be  made  (l)  as  to  the 
extent  of  subversive  control  over  the  particular  chapter  of 
the  AYD  at  the  time  of  the  applicant's  membership  therein; 
and  (2)  to  determine  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  participa¬ 
tion  of  the  applicant  In  the  activities  of  the  group. 

Certainly  there  Is  a  vast  difference  In  Importance 
between  mere  membership  participation  and  leiulershlp  parti¬ 
cipation  In  the  affairs  of  any  group.  This  kind  of  Informa¬ 
tion  Is  developed  In  a  number  of  ways.  One  method  Is  through 
review  of  organization  records  If  such  are  maintained.  An¬ 
other  Is  by  locating  and  Interviewing  people  who  were  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  activities  of  the  group  during  the  perti¬ 
nent  period.  Often  times  this  Involves  persons  who  were 
also  listed  as  members  of  the  group  at  the  same  time  as  that 
of  the  applicant.  A  brief  look  at  a  few  of  the  methods  of 
Investigation  points  up  the  need  for  the  Investigator  to  have 
available  to  him  Information  and  records  concerning  the  or¬ 
ganization,  Its  membership  and  activities.  If  the  dean's 
office  does  not  contain  this  sort  of  Information,  I  suggest 
that  It  should  be  furnished.  One  reason  for  this  Is  that 
It  Is  always  more  accurate  to  obtain  Information  from  an 
original  source  rather  than  to  have  to  rely  on  hearsay 
sources. 

The  thought  may  come  to  mind  that  none  of  these 
questions  raised  above  would  ever  exist  If  the  personnel 
dean  simply  did  not  divulge  any  Information  about  the 
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student's  memibershlp  In  this  group.  This  objection  ml^t 
have  some  merit  If  you  had  some  reasonable  assurance  that 
you  and/or  your  records  contain  the  only  Information  that 
would  link  this  student  with  membership  In  this  organization. 
As  a  matter  of  fact*  Information  ranging  from  the  factual,  to 
z*umor,  reflecting  that  the  applicant  has  been  associated  with 
such  groups.  If  In  fact  he  ever  was,  has  been  or  will  In  all 
probability  be  developed  through  the  Investigation. 

This  Information  Is  developed  through  Inquiries 
made  of  professors,  fellow  students,  neighbors,  fonser  land¬ 
ladies,  associates,  roommates,  credit  bureau  records  and 
other  sources  of  Information.  These  Inquiries  are  made  not 
only  at  the  place  where  the  applicant  attended  school  biit  In 
his  home  town  and  every  city  or  area  where  he  has  ever  lived, 
worked  or  attended  school  during  his  adult  life. 

In  addition  there  Is  usually  obtained  from  the  ap¬ 
plicant  at  the  time  of  application  a  complete  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  personal  history  statement. 

Where,  you  might  ask,  does  the  function  of  "serv¬ 
ing  the  student"  enter  this  picture?  Precisely  here  at  the 
point  where  you  have  the  opportunity  of  disclosing  fully  and 
candidly  the  Information  that  Is  a  matter  of  record  In  your 
possession.  Disclosure  of  this  Information  will  serve  to 
verify  that  the  student  was  In  fact  a  member  of  this  group 
during  a  certain  period.  The  most  Important  result  however 
is  that  It  will  enable  the  Investigator  to  make  the  neces¬ 
sary  additional  Inquiries  that  will  shed  light  on  the  reasons 
for  this  membership,  and  the  degree  and  extent  of  activities 
and  associations  with  the  group.  This  Is  Important  as  It  Is 
well  known  that  a  great  nxmber  of  students  very  InnocMitly 
become  Involved  as  members  or  sympathizers  with  subversive 
groups.  If  such  was  the  nature  of  this  association,  thor¬ 
ough  Investigation  aided  by  factual  Information  furnished  by 
the  personnel  dean  can  serve  only  one  purpose,  that  of  help¬ 
ing  to  shed  light  on  the  true  nature  of  that  student's  as¬ 
sociation  with  the  group. 

It  Is  always  better  to  obtain  Informatlcai  from 
first  hand  sources  rather  than  to  have  to  go  to  sources  that 
are  several  times  removed.  You  as  a  personnel  dean  can  serve 
your  students  by  seeing  that  as  far  as  you  are  able  first 
hand  factual  Information  Is  made  available. 

CHAIRMAN  MATTHEWS;  Before  we  have  questions,  I 
would  like  to  pass  out  these  little  briefs  because  I  think 
some  of  you  may  want  to  leave  before  the  end  of  the  discus¬ 
sion.  This  follows  a  little  bit  along  the  lines  here  —  In 
fact,  it  is  almost  opposite  to  what  we  have  been  hearing, 
because  in  this  particular  situation  there  was  a  question 
of  privileged  communications,  and  the  University  of  Missouri 
in  this  particular  situation  took  the  position  that  this  In¬ 
formation,  which  had  been  given  in  confidence,  would  not  be 
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revealed  to  the  prosecuting  attorney*  who  was  demanding  It 
In  a  court  situation. 

So  on  the  one  hand  we  have  Just  seen  here  —  cer¬ 
tainly  It  Is  different*  of  course  —  a  rather  strong  case 
made  for  divulging  certain  thpes  of  Information*  and  In  this 
ease  In  which  we  will  distribute  these  briefs*  we  will  see 
where  a  policy  statement  came  out  not  based  upon  the  law  of 
the  state  —  I  believe  there  Is  only  one  state  that  does  eon< 
slder  privileged  communications  In  connection  with  a  guid¬ 
ance  person  or  dean.  I  believe  It  Is  the  state  of  Michigan* 
and  that  Is  reported  In  this  brief. 

I  would  like  to  ask*  If  I  may*  for  the  help  of 
these  two  young  men  here  In  distributing  these  booklets 
because  I  do  not  want  to  carry  them  back  to  Missouri  In  the 
trunk  of  my  car.  Then  we  will  have  the  meeting  thrown  open 
for  questions  regarding  these  two  presentations  here.  So 
we  will  Just  pass  these  out.  Some  of  you  received  these* 
and  you  may  want  an  additional  copy. 

. . .  Copies  of  the  brief  were  distributed  . . . 

CHAIRMAN  MATTHEWS:  As  you  raise  yo\ir  questions* 
and  as  you  direct  these  questions  to  Charlie  and  to  Joe* 
will  you  give  your  name  euid  also  the  name  of  your  school. 
Since  the  crowd  Is  a  little  large*  I  would  like  to  suggest* 
In  order  that  we  can  get  at  least  a  geographical  represen¬ 
tation  here  In  this  room*  If  you  would  Just  raise  your  hands 
so  that  you  might  be  recognized*  and  In  this  manner  I  will 
also  try  to  keep  the  same  person  from  raising  four  or  five 
questions  In  case  there  Is  enough  Interest  that  all  of  you 
will  want  to  raise  questions. 

Well*  Charlie*  are  you  ready? 

DEAN  GAMES:  Yes. 

CHAIRMAN  MATTHEWS:  Joe*  are  you  all  set? 

DEAN  BOYD:  Yes. 

CHAIRMAN  MATTHEWS:  Who  wants  to  raise  the  first 

question? 

DEAN  BURNS  B.  CROOKSTON  (University  of  Utah):  I 
would  like  to  ask  Charlie  a  question.  How  does  the  FBI 
make  a  Judgment  when  to  decide  that  a  person  Is  a  security 
risk? 

I  presume  If  somebody  belonged  to  AYD*  for  ex¬ 
ample*  while  he  was  a  Junior  at  X  university*  and  had  no 
other  activities  of  this  type*  that  would  not  constitute  a 
problem.  How  are  these  Judgments  made? 
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DEAN  GAMES:  The  answer  to  your  question  Is  that 
the  FBI«  nor  no  other  governmental  Investigative  agency  ever 
makes  a  Judgment  that  a  person  Is  a  security  risk,  that  he 
should  he  granted  a  clearance.  The  FBI  and  other  government 
Investigative  agencies  conduct  Investigations  on  the  back- 
groimd  on  the  z^quest  of  an  employing  agency  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  or  If  they  are  to  be  considered  for  civilian  employ¬ 
ment  that  might  require  some  particular  security  cleanrance. 
And  the  repo]*t  of  the  factual  Investigation  Is  submitted  to 
that  agency,  and  they  make  the  determination  whether  the  per¬ 
son  should  be  granted  employment,  should  be  granted  a  clear¬ 
ance,  but  no  opinions  are  expressed,  no  Judgments  are  made. 

DEAN  CROOKSTON:  Just  the  facts? 


DEAN  GAMES:  The  facts  are  presented,  any  organi¬ 
zation  that  they  are  linked  with.  As  I  pointed  out,  I  was 
speaking  about  a  gz^>up  that  has  been  cited  by  the  Attorney 
General  as  subversive  under  a  particular  executive  order, 
that  sets  up  the  provisions  under  which  organizations  can 
be  cited  by  the  Attorney  General.  And  there  are  a  number  of 
safeguards  inquired.  It  Is  not  an  arbitrary  decision  that 
Is  made.  There  are  hearings  conducted  so  that  I  am  speaking 
of  an  organization  that  has  been  declared,  under  law,  as 
subversive  and  cited  by  the  Attorney  General. 

DEAN  CROOKSTON:  Okay.  Thank  you. 

CHAIRMAN  MATTHEWS:  Any  other  questions  in  this 

area? 

DEAN  SFAMATAKOS  (University  of  Wisconsin):  A  ques¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  what  you  were  Just  discussing.  Once 
this  Information  leaves  the  investigator's  hands  and  goes  to 
the  necessary  agency  which  Is  doing  the  hiring,  how  confi¬ 
dential  Is  that  Information  once  It  gets  to  that  particular 
point?  In  other  words.  Is  there  a  possibility  of  this  back¬ 
firing  at  one  time  or  another  later  on? 


DEAN  GAMES:  There  are  several  things  that  can  be 
done  In  situations  of  that  nature,  and  In  most  Instances,  If 
the  Investigating  agent  cannot  guaremtee  that  It  will  be 
kept  as  confidential  --  and  whether  It  Is  or  It  Is  not,  de¬ 
pends  on  where  It  Is  going  —  they  will  so  state.  The  gen¬ 
eral  rule  Is  that  any  Information  that  Is  furnished  Is  kept 
confidential.  If  It  Is  not  to  be  maintained  In  a  confiden¬ 
tial  classification,  as  far  as  the  source  of  It,  then  the 
person  who  provides  It  Is  so  Informed,  and  they  can  make 
their  choice,  their  decision  at  that  time,  as  to  whether  to 
make  It  available,  or  under  what  conditions  they  would  make 
It  available. 

DEAN  9AMATAK0S:  Can  I  follow  this  up  with  another 
one?  If  a  personnel  dean  refuses  to  give  oit  Information  con¬ 
cerning  the  student,  say  to  protect  himself  —  maybe  he  feels 
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a  little  hesitant  about  It  —  does  the  governmental  agency 
ever  go  to  the  point  of  subpoenlng  the  Information? 

DEAN  GAMES:  Generally  speaking  I  would  say  no. 

Only  In  a  case  where  crdLmlnal  prosecutions  Is  Involved,  and 
they  would  be  developing  Information  to  be  used  In  connection 
with  a  criminal  prosecution.  In  that  case  the  U.  S.  Attorney 
might  request  a  subpoena  and  then  the  records,  and  whatever 
records  and  Information  was  available  would  be  subpoenaed  In¬ 
to  federal  court,  at  which  time  the  personnel  dean  would  have 
to  seek  legal  counsel  and  see  what  steps  he  should  or  should 
not  take. 

CHAIRMAN  MATTHEWS:  Over  here. 

ASSISTANT  DEAN  JOHN  GILLIS  (Illinois  State  Normal): 
Are  Investigators  usually  empowered  to  tell  deans  why  they 
are  making  Investigations,  for  what  purpose?  They  do  not 
often  do  It. 

DEAN  GAMES:  Generally  speaking,  no.  I  think  that 
Is  probably  one  reason  why  there  Is  a  great  lack  of  Informa¬ 
tion  as  to  what  Is  taking  place,  and  what  use  would  be  made 
of  Information  of  this  nature. 

DEAN  GILLIS:  Yes. 

DEAN  GAMES:  And  why  oftentimes  I  think  It  Is  as¬ 
sumed  that  really  all  the  Investigator  Is  looking  for  Is  the 
derogatory  Information,  so  that  If  you  say  nothing,  then  you 
are  protecting  the  student.  Eut  there  Is  a  real  sincere 
Interest  In  developing  the  Information  that  reflects  favor¬ 
ably  on  the  person. 

DEAN  GILLIS:  The  soirt  of  openness  that  you  re¬ 
quest  of  the  personnel  dean  Is  not  often  forthcoming  from 
the  Investigator. 

DEAN  GAMES:  It  Is  not  a  two-way  street  with  emy 
great  deal  of  traffic  going  both  ways. 

DEAN  GILLIS:  It  does  not  seem  to  be. 

CHAIRMAN  MATTHEWS:  I  would  like  to  raise  one 
question,  because  I  do  not  think  It  was  covered  quite  fully 
here.  I  have  been  led  to  believe.  In  talking  with  different 
Investigators,  that  they  do  have,  they  can  subpoena,  and 
that  there  Is  not  much  question  about  getting  the  Informa¬ 
tion  they  want. 

Now,  In  your  eight  years  of  experience,  did  you 
ever  have  to  resort  to  a  subpoena  being  Issued,  and  how  did 
It  come  out.  If  the  subpoena  was  Issued? 

DEAN  GAMES:  In  my  experience,  at  no  time  was  I 
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ever  personally  Involved  In  a  request  for  a  subpomui,  and  I 
know  of  no  provisions  for  such  a  procedure  to  be  followed  In 
a  background  investigation  that  concerns  one  who  is  an  ap- 
plleantf  or  one  who  is  being  checked  for  a  security  clear¬ 
ance.  And  the  only  time  that  a  subpoena  can  be  obtained,  to 
my  knowledge,  is  if  a  criminal  prosecution  is  Involved. 

Now,  if  it  were  crisiinal  prosecution  because  of 
alleged  subversive  activities  under  the  Smith  Act,  then  the 
U.  S.  Attorney  can  request  a  subpoena  through  the  court,  and 
of  course  it  would  be  honored  according  to  law.  But  it  is 
only  if  there  is  criminal  prosecution  Involved. 

CHAIRMAN  MATTHEWS:  Could  we  get  a  show  of  hands 
in  the  group  here  to  show  the  present  practice  within  this 
group  in  making  available  to  the  different  governmental  in¬ 
vestigating  agencies  the  information  in  a  student's  file. 
This  may  be  going  the  full  way,  or  giving  certain  informa¬ 
tion. 


How  many  of  the  group  here  do  make  available  upon 
request  to  officials  like  the  FBI  information  from  a  stu¬ 
dent's  file?  Could  we  see  sosie  showing  here?  [Alaiost 
everybody! 

May  we  see  then,  those  who  do  not  follow  this 

practice? 

ASSOCIATE  DEAN  JOHN  W.  ALBXANDSl  (Columbia  Col¬ 
lege):  I  would  just  like  a  clarification  of  your  question. 
It  is  one  thing  for  you  to  keep  your  file  in  your  hand,  and 
really  give  everything  in  there,  and  the  other  thing  is  to 
say  "look  at  it."  I  think  that  is  an  important  differentia¬ 
tion. 

ASSOCIATE  DEAN  FRANCIS  A.  GRAY  (Uhiverslty  of 
Maryland):  Another  question,  what  type  of  agency,  federal, 
state  or  local? 

CHAIRMAN  MATTHEWS:  I  am  thinking  here  of  the 
federal  investigating  groups,  such  as  Navy. 

We  did  not  quite  get  a  show  here,  because  there 
was  a  question  here  of  defining  the  first  question.  Let  us 
go  back  to  this,  if  we  may.  Just  to  get  the  mechanics  of 
this  straightened  out. 

How  many  turn  the  file  over  to,  let  us  say,  the 
FBI?  Anyone  do  that?  Two  or  three  out  of  the  entire  group 
would  be  willing  to  turn  it  over  and  do  turn  the  entire 
file  over  to  the  investigating  official. 


May  we  assume  then  that  all  the  rest  keep  the  file 
In  their  possession,  or  on  their  desk,  and  from  that  source 
answer  the  questions?  Is  this  the  general  procedure?  Nay 
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we  see  a  show  of  hands? 


DEAN  RCBBRT  C.  QOODRIDaE  (University  of  Redlands): 
I  turn  It  over»  and  there  are  exceptions  when  I  do  not. 

CHAIRMAN  MATTHEWS:  It  seens  we  have  almost  com¬ 
plete  cooperation  here  with  these  investigating  groups  at 
this  national  levels  isn't  that  the  consensus? 

DEAN  CEORGE  H.  WATSON  (Roosevelt  University):  You 
did  not  ask  the  question  that  I  thought  you  said  you  were 
going  to  ask«  and  that  is  how  many  of  us  do  not  tell  them 
everything. 

CHAIRMAN  MATTHEWS:  It  has  been  suggested  we  raise 
the  question  as  to  how  many  do  not  tell  them  everything  that 
is  in  the  file?  How  many  are  a  little  reluctant  and  hold 
back?  Is  this  a  fair  way  to  state  this,  and  try  to  be  more 
than  fair  with  the  student?  [Three  or  four] 

DEAN  WATSON:  And  with  the  investigator.  We  use 
discretion. 

DEAN  glANATAKDS  (Uhlverslty  of  Wisconsin) :  I  think 
you  have  to  qualify  that  question  again.  I  think  there  are 
people  here  who  would  withhold  personal  counseling  informa- 
tion«  which  would  not  necessarily  be  of  Interest  to  an  FBI 
person  or  someone  from  the  CIA.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  a  lot  of  people  here  are  reluctant  to  raise 
their  hands  one  way  or  another. 

DEAN  PHILIP  A.  TRIPP  (Washbum  University):  I 
think  the  anxiety  I  feel  about  this  kind  of  a  problem  arises 
from  the  fact  that  I  am  asked  to  give  privileged  Information 
under  the  guise  of  privileged  information  with  respect  to 
the  ask^r.  That  is  to  say«  I  think  that  the  thing  that 
makes  me  nervous  is  that  an  agent  comes  into  my  office  and 
says,  "I  am  a  representative  of  the  FBI^  and  I  would  like 
to  know  about  George  Sllch." 

If  Sears  fr  Roebuck  came  in  and  said  this  to  me, 

I  would  say,  "Well,  why  don't  you  ask  the  kid?" 

Why  is  it  that  it  is  necessary  for  these  agencies 
to  operate  on  a  kind  of  privileged  basis?  They  cazmot  tell 
us  why  they  want  to  know.  I  think  the  real  anxiety  that 
comes  out  of  this  situation  derives  from  the  fact  that  we 
are  requested  to  give  privileged  information  tinder  the 
privilege  of  no  explanation  on  the  part  of  the  asker.  Why 
is  that,  Charlie?  Is  there  some  good  reason  for  that? 

DEAN  GAMES:  I  do  not  know  if  I  understand  quite 
what  you  refer  to  by  "privileged  information." 

T>y.AW  TRIPP;  Well,  any  information  about  a  student 
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is  privileged  Information  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  do 
not  know  why  — 

DEAN  OAMBS:  If  It  Is  a  natter  of  z^cord  though. 

DEAN  TRIPP:  If  It  Is  a  matter  of  record,  the  record 
Is  with  the  stxident  and  with  the  Institution.  It  Is  not  with 
the  FBI  or  anybody  else.  In  other  words,  I  think  that  there 
are  times  and  circumstances  when  I  can  serve  the  student  and 
my  government,  which  I  am  anxious  to  do,  and  I  do  do,  but  I 
am  nervous  about  It,  because  the  government  does  not  say  to 
me,  "Dean  Tripp,  we  are  considering  employing  this  person 
In  a  sensitive  position,  and  it  Is  necessary  for  us  to  be  ab¬ 
solutely  certain  about  his  loyalty,"  or  something  like  that. 

DEAN  QANBS:  I  think  If  you  were  to  ask  the  reason 
for  the  Investigation  you  would  get  at  least  that  general 
statement,  that  It  was  for  employment,  or  what  the  basis  was. 
Not  specifically  what  type  of  employment,  what  agency. 

DEAN  TRIPP:  Why  not? 

DEAN  OAMBS:  Would  it  make  any  difference? 

DEAN  TRIPP:  Well,  there  is  always  an  implication, 
this  Is  kind  of  a  secret  business,  and  we  are  not  going  to 
tell  you  this. 

DEAN  OAMBS:  One  z^ason  they  would  not  divulge  the 
agency  that  Is  Involved,  It  may  well  be  CIA  employment  where 
this  man's  Identity  should  not  be  known  to  anyone.  If  they 
were  to  tell  all  of  the  people  that  were  contacted  that  this 
man  Is  belzig  considered  for  a  specific  Job  with  a  specific 
agency.  It  might  seriously  Interfez^  with  the  effective 
operation  with  them. 

DEAN  TRIPP:  This  Is  a  fairly  scarce  situation,  I 
would  suppose.  I  suppose  the  standard  situation  would  be 
something  less  hush-hush  than  CIA. 

DEAN  OAMBS:  It  might  be  atomic  energy  commission 
employment.  Certainly  If  an  extensive  background  Investi¬ 
gation  Is  being  conducted.  It  Is  safe  to  assume  that  It  Is 
some  rather  sensitive  type  position  that  Is  under  consldez^- 
tlon. 

DEAN  J.  TOWNER  SMITH  (Western  Michlgem):  I  have 
gotten  quite  well  acquainted  with  the  FBI  man  In  our  az^a, 
and  as  he  comes  Into  the  office  and  makes  requests,  we  have 
tuzmed  over  the  Information  to  him,  and  I  have  often  asked 
him  why  he  wants  this  Information,  and  half  of  the  time  he 
will  tell  me,  and  the  other  half  of  the  time  he  will  say 
that  he  doesn't  know,  he  doesn't  know  why  he  wants  It.  He 
tuz*ns  It  In  to  the  main  office. 
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DEAN  J(^  W.  ALEXANDER  (Colxanbla  College):  I 
wanted  to  ask  about  a  specific  example,  the  kind  of  thing 
he  Is  asking  about,  and  get  your  comment  on  It.  Suppose  I 
have  been  assured  from  the  Investigator  that  the  man  Is  an 
applicant  for  a  sensitive,  responsible  government  Job,  and 
there  Is  Information  In  the  file  In  one  ease,  and  I  have  had 
this  sort  of  thing  come  up,  where  the  man  may  have  been  In¬ 
volved  In  a  fringe  way  In,  say,  a  homosexual  Incident. 

There  Is  a  remote  possibility  that  he  may  have  been  a  homo¬ 
sexual,  but  there  Is  no  evidence,  and  the  weight  of  evidence 
was  for  us  to  conclude  that  he  was  not. 

In  the  second  case  we  had  a  pretty  clear  case  that 
he  was,  but  he  went  ahead  and  graduated. 

There  are  two  examples.  Tou  have  been  on  both 
sides  of  the  desk  In  this  sltviation.  How  would  you  handle 
It? 


DEAN  GAMES:  I  would  say.  If  the  university  took 
no  disciplinary  action,  because  they  did  not  have  enough 
factual  Information  to  take  action,  that  it  would  be  a  mat¬ 
ter  that  within  your  discretion  should  not  be  related,  be¬ 
cause  really  It  Is  nothing  but  rumor  or  hearsay  as  far  as 
you  are  concerned.  If  you  did  not  have  the  evidence  that  he 
was  so  Involved. 

DEAN  ALEXANDER:  But  I  know  of  a  few  cases  where 
a  homosexual  has  stayed  out  of  the  way  and  behaved  himself, 
euid  I  know  pretty  sure  he  Is  —  one  of  my  predecessors 
dealt  with  a  man  wher«  they  got  out  of  It  because  the  fel¬ 
low  agreed  to  stay  away  and  go  to  class,  and  he  graduated. 
No  formal  action  was  taken  by  the  university  because  he  had 
not  offended  anybody,  except  by  his  statement. 

DEAN  GAMES:  If  It  Is  not  a  matter  of  record  In 
the  file  that  he  was  — 

DEAN  ALEXANDER:  It  Is  a  record  In  the  file  that 

he  was. 

DEAN  GAMES:  Was  Involved? 


DEAN  ALEXANDER:  Not  Involved  In  an  Incident,  but 
he  admitted  to  the  dean  that  he  was  a  homosexual. 

DEAN  GAMES:  I  think  It  would  depend  on  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  with  the  understanding  between  you  two  when  he 
said  It.  (Laughter)  There  was  not  any  significance  to  the 
way  that  was  phrased.  (Laughter)  But  I  would  say  If  this 
Is  the  understanding,  that  this  was  a  privileged  communica¬ 
tion,  then  one  should  respect  the  privilege. 

DEAN  ALEXANDER:  A  person  interested  In  the  gov¬ 
ernment  apart  from  being  a  dean,  this  Is  a  delicate  thing. 
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Suppoelng  he  le  going  Into  an  Intelligenoe  situation*  where 
I  have  talked  to  people  in  intelligence*  and  they  want  to 
be  sure  this  la  one  of  the  things  that  ia  not  present.  So 
this  is*  I  think*  where  it  is  inounbent  upon  the  Investigator 
to  pei^iaps  say  whether  this  is  really  relevant  or  crucial  to 
the  issue  in  this. 

DEAN  OAMBS:  Well*  really  those  are  the  kinds  of 
eases*  I  think*  that  the  sound  judgment  and  discretion  of  the 
Dean  in  answering  these  questions  has  got  to  be  employed* 
and  I  do  not  know  — 

CHAIRMAN  MATTHEWS:  I  think  that  is  a  good  answer. 
We  have  lots  of  questions  here.  We  will  take  this  one*  and 
this  one. 

DEAN  QEOROE  L.  PLATE  (ihilversity  Of  Chicago):  I 
wanted  to  make  a  conawnt.  It  seems  to  me  this  is  the  very 
point  at  which  we  all  squirm  in  our  seats  when  we  face  the 
investigator.  Originally  you  were  comparing  answering  the 
questions  of  the  Investigator  with  respect  to  the  personal 
life  of  the  individual  with  the  grades.  They  are  quite  dif* 
ferent.  Most  of  our  records  are  terribly  incomplete  and 
terribly  Inadequate*  and  even  membership  in  particular  or¬ 
ganizations*  even  though  they  look  authentic  in  your  case* 
they  are  twelve  years  old.  They  may  have  been  just  rumors. 
Maybe  they  have  made  a  mistake  in  respect  to  that*  and  most 
of  the  Information  you  are  dealing  with  is  of  this  nature. 

DEAN  OAMBS:  If  you  did  not  have  any  faith  in  the 
record*  I  would  suggest  that  it  might  best  be  the  thing  to 
do  is  to  destroy  it  and  not  have  it  in  your  file. 

DEAN  PLATE:  Well*  we  are  still  counselors*  as 
long  as  the  student  is  there*  and  sometimes  afterwards. 

Tou  cannot  very  well  destroy  everything*  because  most  of 
our  situations  do  not  have  to  do  with  a  life  and  death 
situation  of  this  sort.  It  is  a  real  dilemsia. 

DEAN  THOMAS  E.  BAKER  (Cast  Institute  of  Technol¬ 
ogy):  Could  you  ask  the  group  two  questions.  How  many 
members  of  the  group  have  more  than  one  student  personnel 
file?  The  second  one*  How  many  destroy  the  records  after 
five  years? 

CHAIRMAN  MATTHEWS:  How  many  have  more  than  one 
student  personnel  file?  How  many  Institutions  have  more 
than  one? 

DEAN  ALEXANDER:  After  graduation? 

CHAIRMAN  MATTHEWS:  Prior  to  graduation*  how  many 
have  more  than  one  file?  How  smtny  do  not? 

DEAN  BAKER  (Case  Institute):  I  think  it  points 
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«p  OM  faet«  and  that  la  that  aoma  of  ua  who  do  not  reveal 
everything  have  one  file,  and  othera  have  two  or  three.  In¬ 
cluding  aeoret,  looked  up  fllea. 

The  other  queatlon  la  the  deetruetlon  of  reoorda. 

CHAIRMAH  MATTHEWS:  How  many  deatroy  their  peraon- 
nel  reoorda  after  a  period  of  five  yeara,  or  aome  almllar 
tlaw?  The  total  record  In  yotir  office  for  which  you  are 
reaponalble?  Mot  the  acadenlo  record.  [Juat  a  few]  A  very 
aaall  nuaiber.  He  have  a  queatlon  over  here. 

DBAH  JAMBS  B.  WILLIAMSON  (Unlveralty  of  Houaton): 

I  want  to  teatlfy  In  regard  to  a  queatlon  he  ralaed.  About 
two  aK«tha  ago  an  Inyeatlgator  came  In.  I  have  forgotten 
what  agency  of  the  government  he  repreaented,  but  he  waa  In¬ 
quiring  of  me  about  a  foxmer  atudent  of  oura,  and  there  waa 
aoBMthlng  about  the  nature  of  the  queatlona  he  aaked,  that 
I  turned  to  him  and  aald,  "Well,  air,  can  you  tell  me  for 
what  purpoae  you  are  making  thla  Inquiry?" 

He  add,  "I  am  aorry.  Dean,  I  cannot." 

But  I  add,  "You  have  bothered  me  by  the  nature 
of  your  queatlona.  I  would  like  to  know." 

He  aald,  "I  cannot  reveal  that." 

I  aald,  "Can  you  aak  your  auperlor  to  reveal  to 
me  what  thla  la  all  about?"  He  aald,  "I  will  relate  your 
requeat  to  my  auperlor."  Ajad  In  two  weeka  I  had  the  com¬ 
plete  record  of  what  thla  man  waa  after. 

My  former  atudent  had  aubdtted  to  an  agency  of 
the  government  a  purported  tranacrlpt  from  my  Inatltutlon, 
ahowlng  that  he  had  acquired  a  Maater'a  degree  In  Engineer¬ 
ing,  when  he  had  not  at  all.  He  had  earned  about  nine 
aemeater  houra  In  electrical  engineering.  But  we  got  a 
copy  of  what  he  had  turned  Into  the  government,  a  full 
tranacrlpt  through  the  Maater'a  degree. 

CHAIRMAM  MATTHEWS:  There  waa  a  queatlon  here. 

DEAN  jcm  W.  SHAmLINE  (Oettyaburg  College):  I 
would  like  to  aak  how  many  deana  have  been  confronted  with 
a  altuatlon  like  thla,  aa  an  example:  An  Air  Force  Inveatl- 
gatlng  officer,  who  not  only  wanted  all  the  Information,  but 
aaked  me  to  make  an  evaluation  on  the  at\ident  aa  to  whether 
I  would  recommend  him  aa  a  aecurlty  rlak,  which  waa  not  too 
bad,  but  he  then  wanted  me  to  recommend  aa  to  whether  thla 
former  atudent,  who  had  been  esqpelled  from  college,  ahould 
be  dlacharged  dlahonorably  or  undealrably  from  the  Service. 


CHAIRMAN  MATTHEWS:  That  waa  a  moat  unuaual  re- 
queat.  It  would  aeem*  Any  oomaent  on  thla  queatlon?  Waa 
there  another  queatlon? 
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MR.  FRAMCIS  WACKER  (Executive  Secretary^  Delta 
Sl0U  Phi):  One  source  of  Information,  I  think  a  lot  of 
people  overlook,  which  can  be  quite  valuable  Is  the  student 
newspaper.  That  tells  who  went  to  picnics,  and  what  not, 
and  membership  In  organizations  and  so  forth,  and  It  Is  a 
public  doeimMnt  thpe  thing.  Your  librarian  can  send  for 
them  from  any  school  In  the  country.  They  go  back  a  number 
of  years,  and  a  lot  of  them  will  give  that  Information.  To 
an  extent  they  are  accurate  when  they  mention  who  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  such  and  such.  Oenerally,  they  are  accurate  to  that 
point.  As  to  whether  they  are  lambasting  the  school,  or 
whatever  their  editorial  comments  are,  no.  (Laughter) 

CHAIRMAN  MATTHEWS:  Are  there  any  other  questions 
now  for  Mr.  Gambs? 

DEAN  WATSON  (Roosevelt  Ihilverslty) :  I  have  a 
general  eonsBent  which  amoxmts  to  a  question  to  Charlie,  and 
that  Is  that  I  was  a  political  science  professor  for  nearly 
twenty  years  befoz^  I  becasie  a  dean,  and  I  know  a  lot  of 
people  In  the  U.  S.  government.  Including  many  who  make 
employment  decisions.  It  was  certainly  true  during  the  per¬ 
iod  we  associate  with  the  name  of  the  late  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin,  If  there  were  the  least  Item  that  could  be  Inter¬ 
preted  unfavorably  so  far  as  security  goes,  then  they  would 
not  take  the  person,  regardless  of  the  source,  regardless 
of  whether  It  was  Isolated  or  anything  else.  They  were 
scared  to  death.  And  there  are  a  good  many  of  them  who 
still  feel  that  way. 

You  have  given  us  a  kind  of  Idealized  version  of 
the  way  the  thing  works,  and  the  way  It  ought  to  work  and 
Is  Intended  to  work. 

DEAN  GAMBS:  I  would  say  to  my  knowledge  and  ex¬ 
perience,  that  Is  the  way  It  does  work. 

DEAN  WATSON:  I  know  a  good  many  eases  when  It 
did  not  work  that  way. 

The  other  thing  that  bothers  me  Is  that  this  very 
virtue  of  not  making  Judgments,  also  becomes  a  problem,  be¬ 
cause  In  many  eases,  at  least  of  which  I  have  personal 
knowledge,  the  FBI  will  not  even  make  a  judgment  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  fact  Itself.  Now,  the  Information  Is  "unevalu¬ 
ated  "  which  means  that  what  was  said  by  the  neighbor  who 
happens  to  have  a  grudge  goes  In  there  with  the  same  neutral 
tone  as  9.  careful  bit  of  Information  from  a  reliable  file. 

DEAN  GAMBS:  Have  you  seen  that  In  reports  — 
written  In  that  fashion  —  that  a  rumor  Is  set  forth  and  It 
Is  described  as  unevaluated? 

DEAN  WATSON:  Yes. 
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DEAN  OAMBS:  In  FBI  reports,  or  government  In¬ 
vestigative  reports? 

DEAN  WATSON:  I  have  seen  it  In  some  government 
Investigative  reports;  I  would  not  say  FBI.  I  also  would 
say  that  I  have  talked  with  a  number  of  agents  of  various 
agencies. 

DEAN  QAMBS:  Well,  that  Is  not  acceptable  termin¬ 
ology. 

DEAN  WATSON:  Also  those  people  get  the  files  and 
use  them,  and  they  uniformly  tole  me  that  the  FBI  assumes 
no  responsibility  for  the  Information  which  It  transmits. 

This  Is  what  somebody  said.  But  there  Is  no  evaluation  of 
the  reliability  of  the  source  or  anything  else  of  the  sort. 

DEAN  QAMBS:  Well,  In  answer  to  that  comment,  I 
think  It  needs  to  be  pointed  out  that  every  possible  effort 
must  be  vigorously  pursued  to  evaluate  these  kinds  of  rumors 
and  obviously  If,  on  Its  face  It  Is  unevaluated.  It  Is  not 
unacceptable  and  additional  Inquiry  and  Investigation  has 
to  be  done  to  find  out  what  the  basis  for  the  nunor  Is,  until 
every  possible  source  has  been  exhausted.  I  do  not  say  that 
the  sovirce  Is  always  formd,  but  every  possible  effort  is  made 
to  do  that. 


DEAN  WATSON:  But  In  your  experience,  when  a  bit 
of  Information  of  this  sort,  for  Instance,  Is  obtained, 
there  Is  no  corroboration  from  any  other  source,  but  there 
Is  no  contradiction  from  any  other  source,  that  statement 
would  stand  Just  as  It  was,  with  no  critical  comment,  would 
It  not? 


DEAN  QAMBS:  Yes,  but  It  would  be  shown  that  ex¬ 
haustive  Investigative  effort  was  made  to  prove  or  dlspiTove 
It,  and  the  Information  was  not  available. 

DEAN  WATSON:  Yes. 

DEAN  QAMBS:  So  this  Is  not  Just  sitting  there  all 
by  Itself.  It  Is  shown  that  effort  was  made,  and  what  ef¬ 
fort  was  made  to  prove  It,  or  to  disprove  it,  and  that  It 
could  not  be  done  either  way. 

CHAIRMAN  MATTHEWS;  Charlie,  I  think  you  answered 
that  very  well. 

DEAN  HERBERT  J.  WUNDERLICH  (Kansas  State):  In  the 
same  vein.  Is  there  a  lawyer  In  the  house?  Suppose  for 
example  the  sequence  ot  thought  as  discussed  a  moment  ago, 
develops  Into  a  situation  where  the  Individual  loses  a  Job 
from  the  federal  government  because  of  a  communication  from 
us.  Were  I  a  physician  transmitting  Information  about  the 
operation,  the  surgery,  I  could  be  sued,  even  if  It  were  the 
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truth.  If  it  led  to  certain  developments,  socially  or  even 
legally. 


Now,  what  Is  my  obligation,  even  though  I  transmit, 
as  I  see  It,  factual  Information  to  an  Investigative  agency, 
be  they  private,  be  they  governmental,  which  leads  to  a  loss 
of  property  right  or  personal  reputation.  What  Is  my  legal 
obligation.  If  I  am  sued? 

DEAN  GAMBS:  I  happen  to  be  an  attorney,  i  do  not 
know  whether  I  can  answer  your  question  specifically  for  you. 
First  of  all.  It  would  depend  on  the  manner  In  which  this 
information  came  to  your  knowledge. 

DEAN  WUNDERLICH:  Assume  It  Is  first  hand.  Assume 
I  know  It  personally. 

DEAN  GAMBS:  If  the  person  tells  you  In  the  utmost 
confidence  that  he  Is  a  member  of  the  AYD,  or  It  Is  a  matter 
of  record  that  the  ABC  Chapter  of  the  AYD  lists  so  many  sira- 
bers.  That  would  make  a  great  deal  of  difference. 

If  the  matter  reported  Is  the  truth,  I  would  think 
that  you  would  have  very  little  to  fear  fz^  the  legal  stand¬ 
point  of  being  held  — 

DEAN  WUNDERLICH:  Yet  the  medical  profession  does. 

DEAN  GAMBS:  But  the  Information  that  comes  Into 
their  possession,  to  their  knowledge.  Is  on  the  patient- 
doctor  basis.  It  Is  protected  by  law. 

DEAN  WUNDERLICH:  That  Is  how  I  came  Into  this. 

DEAN  GAMBS:  That  Is  a  question  I  asked  though. 

Was  It  a  matter  of  record? 

DEAN  WUNDERLICH:  This  Is  personal.  I  know  he  Is 
an  alcoholic,  personally. 

DEAN  GAMBS:  Is  It  the  truth  that  he  Is  an  alcoholic? 


DEAN  WUNDERLICH:  I  came  Into  the  information  per¬ 
sonally.  I  khow  he  Is  an  alcoholic. 


DEAN  GAMBS:  If  the  information  In  your  possession 
Is  In  fact  the  truth,  I  would  say  that  you  would  have  no 
problem  from  the  standpoint  of  legal  liability  for  having 
divulged  It. 

DEAN  J.  TOWNER  SMITH  (Western  Michigan):  Charlie, 
I  cannot  see  how  he  would  have  a  problem  anjrway.  Why  would 
the  FBI  ever  release  that  to  make  a  court  case  out  of  It? 


DEAN  GAMBS:  They  would  not  willingly  release  It. 
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There  would  be  a  poeelbllity.  If  there  were  a  hearing  con¬ 
ducted  at  which  this  employee  was  appearing  before  a  hearing 
board,  on  a  charge  of  —  I  do  not  think  that  being  an  alco¬ 
holic  would  ever  be  the  baels  for  a  dlemlsaal,  but  If  the 
information  could  be  the  basis  for  a  dismissal  he  would  have 
certainly  the  right  to  know  what  the  charges  were,  and  In 
all  probability  would  know  the  source,  unless  It  had  been 
specifically  requested  by  the  person  that  gave  the  Informa¬ 
tion  that  It  be  considered  In  the  strictest  confidence. 

DEAN  SMITH:  Could  those  FBI  reports  then  be  sub¬ 
poenaed  Into  a  civil  court? 

DEAN  GAMES:  They  have  never  been.  By  ruling  of 
the  Attorney  General,  they  have  never  been  Introduced  Into 
court.  They  have  been  subpoenaed.  The  attorney  general  is 
the  one  who  fights  the  ease  In  court,  and  they  have  never 
been  subpoenaed.  By  Executive  order  they  are  confidential. 

DEAN  DONALD  N.  DuSHANE  (University  of  Oregon): 

Ve  had  a  case  in  which  the  case  was  dismissed  because  the 
FBI  records  could  not  be  Introduced  In  evidence. 

DEAN  GAMBS:  They  have  been  Introduced  In  court 
In  a  case  like  that. 

DEAN  DuSHANE:  They  would  rather  have  the  case 
dismissed  than  break  a  confidence. 

DEAN  ALEXANDER  (Columbia  College):  Could  I  ask  a 
question  which  has  come  up  here,  only  by  Indirection,  In 
both  of  your  talks.  What  about  the  student  who  has  been 
dismissed  by  the  college,  and  the  parents  are  raising  the 
question,  the  grounds  of  It,  and  to  what  extent  are  suits 
possible  In  this,  and  to  what  extent  would  a  full  record 
be  bTOught  forth? 

I  am  assuming  It  may  be  In  some  cases  confidential 
as  to  the  availability  of  the  first  Information  that  led  to 
the  Investigation  that  led  to  the  man's  firing.  Do  you  get 
Involved  In  lawsuits  over  dismissals,  ever? 

DEAN  GAMBS:  I  think  there  are  probably  some 
others  better  qualified  to  answer  that. 

CHAIRMAN  MATTHEWS:  John  Gwln,  Is  he  still  here? 

DEAN  GWIN:  Yes,  you  can.  (Laughter) 

CHAIRMAN  MATTHEWS:  The  answer  Is  "yes." 

DEAN  ALEXANDER:  How  cem  I  learn  how  to  cover 

myself? 

CHAIRMAN  MATTHEWS:  Talk  to  John  Gwln.  (Laughter) 
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DEAN  STAMATAKOS  (University  of  Wisconsin):  I  an 
rather  confused  as  to  who  In  the  government  Investigates 
what?  We  get  people  from  Naval  Intelligence,  CIA,  CID,  FBI, 
and  so  forth.  Since  you  have  worked  with  these  agencies, 
could  you  possibly  tell  us  who  Is  responsible  for  what  type 
of  investigation  and  where  this  Information  goes? 

DEAN  QANBS:  I  do  not  know  how  current  my  answer 
would  be  to  you,  but  generally  speaking,  the  FBI  Investi¬ 
gates  applicants  for  employment  where  It  Is  government  em¬ 
ployment  and  they  will  be  In  what  Is  known  as  a  sensitive 
position.  The  employing  agency  requests  the  Investigation. 

Now,  many  Investigations  that  do  not  require  what 
Is  called  sensitive  employment,  and  I  do  not  know  how  they 
distinguish  between  the  two,  are  conducted  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  and  completed  by  them,  unless  a  serious 
question  as  to  the  applicant's  loyalty  arises,  at  which 
time  Civil  Service  Commission  Investigators,  by  law,  are 
required  to  refer  It  to  the  Depairtment  of  Justice,  who 
refers  It  to  the  FBI,  because  they  have  the  responsibility 
for  the  Internal  security  of  the  country. 

Civilian  employees  of  Industrial  organizations 
doing  contract  work  for  the  armed  forces  are  Investigated 
by  the  Investigative  agencies  of  the  Armed  Forces,  ONI  for 
the  Navy,  OSI  for  the  Army,  Military  Intelligence  for  the 
Army.  CIA  does  some  of  Its  own  Investigating.  Some  of  It 
Is  farmed  out  to  Civil  Service.  Military  agencies  Investi¬ 
gate  military  personnel,  where  there  Is  a  clearance  re¬ 
quired  . 


The  FBI  Investigates  In  conjunction  with  Civil 
Service,  under  the  rules  I  Just  outlined,  but  how  they  re¬ 
fer  them  back  for  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  regardless  of 
whether  it  Is  a  civilian  or  military  personnel.  I  can  cer¬ 
tainly  see  why  It  Is  confusing  to  people  who  are  not  In  the 
government,  and  It  Is  confusing  to  the  people  In  the  govern¬ 
ment  who  are  Involved  In  It. 

DEAN  DuSHANE:  This  may  be  a,  different  tack.  We 
have  discussed  so  far  government  Inquiries  about  security 
and  Immunity  to  blackmail,  and  loyalty,  and  the  patriotism 
of  the  dean  and  so  forth. 


Suppose  you  have  a  record  which  shows  financial 
Irresponsibility  on  the  part  of  a  student,  and  the  Inquiry 
Is  for  a  prospective  civilian  employer  who  asks  the  ques¬ 
tions  about  his  honesty.  Maybe  a  bank,  or  an  Insurance 
company,  or  maybe  Just  an  employer.  What  Is  your  obliga¬ 
tion  here  to  protect  the  student  from  Juvenile  misconduct 
and  Its  consequences,  or  to  protect  a  potential  embezzler 
from  a  situation  In  which  he  may  be  tempted  beyond  his 
capacity  to  resist?  You  may  be  serving  the  student  well  by 
divulging  such  Information. 
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CHAIRMAN  MATTHEWS;  Does  anyone  want  to  try  to 
answer  this  question? 

DEAN  DuSHANE:  This  Is  the  Judgment  of  the  Dean, 

I  suppose. 

DEAN  OAMBS:  That  Is  the  only  comment  I  would  make. 
It  Is  one  of  those  situations  where  the  exercise  of  sound 
Judgment  and  discretion,  knowing  what  the  facts  are  and  the 
whole  set  of  circumstances,  he  has  to  make  a  Judgment. 

DEAN  EDWARD  VOLDSETH  (University  of  Alaska);  I 
have  glanced  through  the  brief  of  your  case  In  Missouri, 
and  I  am  still  waiting  for  the  other  shoe  to  drop.  What 
happened?  (Laxighter) 

CHAIRMAN  MATTHEWS;  Can  we  summarize  Charlie's 
cross  examination,  his  presentation  and  cross  examination? 

I  would  like  to  say.  In  the  first  place,  I  think  we  are  In¬ 
deed  fortunate  to  have  a  person  on  the  panel  with  Charlie's 
experience . 


Most  of  us  see  these  different  representatives 
from  a  different  position  than  from  that  of  a  colleague, 
when  they  come  Into  our  offices.  I  would  like  to  summarize 
by  saying  that  I  think  for  the  most  part  we  all  fall  back 
on  our  —  I  hope,  good  --  Judgment  when  the  various  federal 
people  come  In  to  talk  with  us.  In  general.  It  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  there  Is  a  spirit  of  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
the  deans,  and  one  of  wanting  to  be  perfectly  fair,  not  only 
to  the  sources  seeking  the  Information,  but  also  to  the 
student.  I  think  that  would  probably  summarize  this  dis¬ 
cussion  fairly  well. 

In  answer  to  this  question  —  and  then  I  hope  we 
do  not  send  Joe  away  broken  hearted  (laughter)  —  I  would 
like  to  say  In  connection  with  this  brief.  It  went  up  to  the 
Supreme  Couz*t,  and  as  I  think  I  mentioned.  It  became  moot 
because  It  was  settled  out  of  court,  and  the  only  thing 
gained  here  was  that  the  University  now,  after  120  years, 
has  a  formal  statement,  which  It  did  not  have,  and  will 
probably  choose  to  maintain  even  If  It  means  that  the  Dean 
of  Students  will  spend  some  time  In  Jail.  (Laughter)  And 
he  has  agreed  to  do  that.  (Laxighter) 

DEAN  GAMES;  May  I  ask  one  question  In  connection 
with  Its  being  moot.  On  whose  motion  was  It  dismissed? 


CHAIRMAN  MATTHEWS;  It  was  never  dismissed  at  the 
SupresM  Court  level,  as  far  as  I  know.  The  case  was 
settled  out  of  court  —  euid  I  do  not  know  your  law  termi¬ 
nology  here. 

DEAN  GAMES;  On  whose  motion?  Was  It  on  the 
motion  of  the  plaintiff  that  brought  the  case  against  the 
university? 
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OEAH  R.  R.  OOLBSBT  (Florida  State  Dtalrerslty): 

What  you  nean  is,  the  litigants  dropped  the  ease?  They 
settled  this  aaong  themselves? 

CHAIRMAH  MATTHEWS:  Oh  yes«  the  litigants. 

DEAM  OANBS:  It  was  not  settled  by  the  university? 

CHAIRMAH  MATTHEWS:  Oh  no,  not  at  all. 

DEAN  GAMES:  They  requested  that  the  proceeding 
be  dropped? 

CHAIRMAN  MATTHEWS:  Ho.  No.  I  think  there  was 
no  request  on  either  part  at  the  Supreme  Court  level.  This 
Is  my  Impression,  that  It  Is  still  some  place  In  the  files 
of  the  record  there,  and  some  notification  went.  But  I  do 
not  know  whether  It  was  a  fonnal  dropping,  but  I  do  not 
think  there  was. 

Now,  as  an  attorney,  you  would  know  more  about 
this  than  I,  but  the  record  shows  that  the  people  who  brought 
the  suit  against  the  student  settled  out  of  court  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  daoiages,  several  hundred  dollars.  The  pro¬ 
cedure  at  this  point  —  the  notification  of  the  Supreme 
Court  —  I  pr^sisne  was  only  that  the  case  was  settled  out 
of  court. 

DEAN  GAMES:  Yes.  I  guess  I  am  not  clear  on  who 
the  parties  In  this  case  were. 

DEAN  DuSHANE:  I  am  no  lawyer,  but  could  I  help  on 
this,  maybe.  The  persons  who  bring  the  suit  are  the  ones 
who  can  ask  that  It  not  be  heard,  or  It  be  dismissed,  so 
that  If  a  settlement  were  obtained  out  of  court,  the  ones 
who  brought  the  suit  would  have  to  ask  that  It  not  be  prose¬ 
cuted.  Is  that  correct? 

DEAN  GAMES:  Yes.  And  one  reason  might  be  that 
they  had  been  paid  a  sufficient  sum  to  satisfy  them,  which 
I  guess  Is  my  question. 

CHAIRMAN  MATTHEWS:  That  was  the  ease. 

DEAN  GAMES:  Who  would  It  have  been  that  paid 
that?  Was  It  the  defendant,  the  xmlverslty? 

CHAIRMAN  MATTHEWS:  No,  the  students,  the  Indi¬ 
vidual  students. 

DEAN  PHILIP  A.  TRIPP  (Washbum  University):  I 
thought  the  county  attorney  brought  the  suit  against  the 
university,  and  he  would  have  to  drop  It,  wouldn't  he? 

DEAN  GAMES:  There  were  several  parties  Involved. 
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CHAIRMAN  MinrrHEUS:  Yes.  Now  you  oan  answer  this 
question,  I  an  sure.  This  was  ready  to  be  heard  at  the 
Supreme  Court  level.  Some  time  prior  to  the  time  this  was 
to  be  argued  at  that  level,  the  case  was  settled  out  of 
court.  The  voys  Involved  paid  a  certain  amount  of  money, 
several  hundred  dollars,  we  will  say. 

Now,  at  this  point  there  was  no  formal  action 
taken  by  the  Ihilverslty  as  far  as  I  know,  and  to  my  knowl¬ 
edge  there  was  no  formal  actlcm  taken  by  the  prosecuting 
attorney. 

DEAN  QAMBS:  And  the  prosecuting  attorney  had  at- 
tesipted  to  sdbpoena  your  records  In  connection  with  another 
separate  suit? 

CHAIRMAN  MATTHEWS:  That  Is  right. 

DEAN  QAMBS:  And  that  suit  was  settled  out  of 
covirt,  and  the  Issue  was  resolved,  and  there  was  no  longer 
any  Issue  for  the  Supreme  Couz>t  to  hear? 

CHAIRMAN  MATTHEWS:  That  Is  right. 

DEAN  QAMBS:  They  do  not  decide  academic  questions. 

CHAIRMAN  MATTHEWS:  That  Is  right.  They  do  not 
decide  academic  questions.  But  am  I  not  right  at  that  point, 
there  was  no  withdrawal  by  the  prosecuting  attorney.  That 
Is  the  point  I  was  trying  to  make. 

DEAN  QAMBS:  That  Is  correct.  I  did  not  realize 
there  were  two  separate  suits  Involved. 

DEAN  WUNDERLICH:  I  would  like  to  know  what  hap¬ 
pened  now.  Were  there  two  suits  or  one? 

CHAIRMAN  MATTHEWS:  There  were  two  different  suits. 
One  was  a  suit  by  the  people  whose  house  was  Invaded  against 
these  students.  Then  the  prosecuting  attorney  came  to  the 
university  and  demanded  the  records,  the  confidential  records 
of  the  university  —  what  the  students  had  told  me.  This 
case  was  delayed  for  over  a  year.  Prior  to  the  time  the  case 
was  finally  settled,  the  students  were  separated  from  the 
university  and  these  suits  were  continued,  and  so  on. 

Now  this  went  on  through  the  courts  up  to  the 
supreme  court.  The  university  finally  decided,  even  though 
there  was  no  law  In  the  state  covering  this,  they  finally 
decided  to  carry  It  to  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Board  of 
Curators  met  and  said,  "We  believe  our  position  Is  correct, 
that  this  Is  considered  privileged  communication,  so  we  will 
carry  this  all  the  way  to  the  Supreme  Court." 

So  then.  In  the  period  of  the  filing  of  the  brief. 
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the  case,  the  original  case  for  damages  was  settled  out  of 
court,  while  this  was  resting  at  the  supreme  court  level. 

Then,  as  has  been  Indicated  here,  the  supreme 
couii;  does  not  decide  academic  questions,  so  this  stood  at 
that  level. 


VICE  PRESIDElfT  GRIP:  I  feel  a  little  distressed 
about  this  kind  of  discussion.  There  have  been  a  lot  of 
cases  across  the  country  In  the  last  few  years,  euid  we  have 
been  talking  like  a  bunch  of  lawyers  tonight,  and  I  think  we 
are  missing  the  boat. 

We  have  the  material  that  you  presented.  We  have 
the  Lyle  Schmidt  study  of  the  privileged  communication  as 
It  pertains  to  a  counselor.  A  CPA  has  a  monograph  coming 
out  which  details  a  great  many  kinds  of  court  cases  relative 
to  universities  and  colleges. 

I  do  not  think  this  Is  the  Issue.  The  Issue  Is, 
what  are  we  trying  to  do,  and  what  do  we  want  to  do?  And 
In  what  Instances  does  the  law  provide  us  the  protection, 
or  the  power  that  we  need,  and  In  what  Instances  are  we 
lacking  this  power? 

I  am  not  at  all  happy  with  this  discussion  to¬ 
night  because  It  seems  to  me  the  question  really  Is,  why 
should  we  release  Information  about  students?  It  Is  only 
a  secondary  question.  What  does  the  law  say  about  this? 

This  Is  a  position  I  think  that  we  have  arrived 
at  In  Commission  II.  Except  for  John  Hocutt  being  so  darned 
busy  In  court  himself,  we  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  have 
drafted  by  now  a  request  to  a  foundation  for  a  study.  The 
study  was  not  Intended  primarily  to  ascertain  what  the  law 
was.  The  study,  we  feel,  must  first  address  Itself  to  what 
are  our  problems,  what  do  we  need,  and  In  what  Instances  do 
we  have  adequate  legal  protection,  and  In  what  Instances 
don't  we? 

Now  let  me  Just  point  this  out,  because  I  think 
this  Is  a  very  Important  project,  and  what  I  am  trying  to 
suggest  Is  that  the  project  Is  not  really.  It  Is  only 
secondarily  Involved  In  the  law. 

Let  me  take  It  back  to  this  previous  discussion. 

We  have  been  talking  about  the  problems  of  providing  Infor¬ 
mation  rather  freely  to  Investigators,  under  a  peculiar 
status,  and  they  come  to  us  not  with  subpoenaes,  but  with 
the  awesome  power  of  the  federal  government. 

I  would  like  to  address  a  question  to  you.  Jack 
Matthews.  In  view  of  the  Michigan  statute  which  you 
studied  so  thoroughly,  and  In  view  of  the  presentation  which 
you  made,  which  rested  upon  four  points,  other  than  the 
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Nlehlgan  statute,  would  you  consider  that  you  could.  If  a 
federal  Invesltgator  cane  to  your  office,  deny  him  any  in¬ 
formation  about  a  student,  legally? 

CHAIRMAN  MATTHEWS:  Tes.  My  answer  would  be,  yes 

I  could. 

VICE  PRESIDEirr  (HlIP:  And  in  the  state  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  any  school  could  do  this  very  easily,  could  they  not? 

CHAIRMAN  MATTHEWS:  Yes. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  (HilP:  So  that  then  the  issue  be¬ 
comes,  what  are  we  trying  to  do?  Why  are  we  releasing  this 
information?  How  much  should  we  release? 

DEAN  J.  TOWNER  SMITH  (Western  Michigan):  Jack, 

I  am  not  siire  about  that,  but  I  think  the  law  in  the  state 
of  Michigan  is  that  the  Dean  of  Men  or  the  representative  of 
the  school  shall  not  testify  in  court. 

CHAIRMAN  MATTHEWS:  It  is  stated  on  page  17  of  the 
brochure.  The  only  state  that  has  such  a  law  pertaining  to 
the  privileged  oomaunloatlons.  We  might  read  it  for  the 
record: 


"No  teacher,  guidance  officer,  school  executive, 
or  other  professional  person  engaged  in  character  building 
in  the  public  schools,  or  in  any  other  educational  institu¬ 
tion,  Inclxiding  any  clerical  worker  of  such  schools  and  in¬ 
stitutions,  who  maintains  records  of  students'  behavior, 
or  who  has  such  records  in  his  custody,  or  who  receives  in 
confidence  comnunlcatlons  from  stvidents  or  other  Juveniles, 
shall  be  allowed  in  any  proceedings,  civil  or  criminal,  in 
any  court  of  this  state  to  disclose  any  information  ob¬ 
tained  by  him  from  such  records  or  such  communications;  nor 
to  produce  such  records  or  transcript  thereof,  provided  that 
any  such  testimony  may  be  given  with  the  consent  of  the  per¬ 
son  so  confiding,  or  to  whom  such  records  relate,  if  such 
person  be  21  years  of  age  or  over,  or  if  such  person  be  a 
minor  with  the  consent  of  his  or  her  parent  or  legal  guard¬ 
ian." 

The  position  of  the  board  of  curators  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  was  that  had  we  lost  out  in  this  particular  case  at 
the  supreme  couirt  level,  there  was  going  to  be  perfected  a 
statute  similar  to  this  for  our  own  state. 


Well,  can  we  turn  now  away  from  these  last  two 
questions.  Are  there  any  questions  here  in  connection  with 
Joe's  presentation? 

DEAN  WILLIAM  P.  BANAOHAN  (Southern  Illinois  Uni¬ 
versity):  You  have  related  many  questions  in  your  presen¬ 
tation,  indicating  that  we  have  many  varying  areas  as  to 
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just  whsrs  do  we  stand.  Then  In  sunarlzlng  the  study,  at 
the  ooneluslon  of  this,  you  Indicated  that  there  were  great 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  Just  what  was  serious  and  what 
was  not. 

Now,  at  the  moment,  we  do  not  know  where  we  stand 
and  with  these  big  differences  of  opinion  popping  up,  and 
with,  I  think,  the  increasing  tendency  to  bring  cases  to 
court,  I  am  wondering  ilhether  we  are  not  beooadng  more  and 
more  in  a  very  tenuous  or  insecure  position,  until  we  do 
clarify  s<»e  of  these  policies? 

DEAN  BO^:  That  is  probably  very  definitely  true. 

I  think  this  would  involve  nothing  that  you  would  aco<»pllsh 
overnight.  You  might  want  to  involve  more  than  personnel 
administrators  —  probably  some  students  and  faculty  in  dis¬ 
cussing  this. 

The  question  discussed  earlier  as  to  institutional 
protection,  we  would  not  let  a  student  matriculate  with  us 
unless  he  signs  a  pledge.  It  is  a  guide  line  of  what  we 
really  expect  of  them  in  terms  of  how  we  expect  th«m  to  be¬ 
have.  The  precedents  that  you  set,  if  you  mean  them  to  be 
so,  whether  you  like  it  or  not,  are  really  setting  a  stand- 
art,  and  you  cannot  handle  a  ease  without  the  student  body 
finally  saying,  "Well,  this  is  the  way  they  think."  And 
that  means  that  right  off,  unless  you  have  thought  it  through, 
you  have  set  a  standard  for  them,  whether  you  wanted  to  or 
not;  Just  as  we  say,  every  time,  in  discipline,  "We  don't 
want  to  make  an  example  out  of  you."  But  we  cannot  control 
that.  Once  the  decision  is  made,  the  student  feels  "That 
was  an  example  to  us."  We  can  tell  the  students  we  do  not 
want  to  make  an  example,  but  in  fact,  this  is  an  example. 

I  thliik  these  college  kids  are  going  to  test  you 
out  and  find  out  Just  how  far  we  go,  and  what  kind  of  reac¬ 
tions  we  make.  Just  as  they  peg  professors  on  the  kind  of 
grades  they  give,  they  know  pretty  much  about  the  resident 
counselors  and/or  assistant  deans  or  deans,  and  how  they  are 
going  to  react  to  certain  deviations,  and  they  set  this  pat¬ 
tern  and  test  you  out  and  find  out  what  will  happen. 

Thinking  in  advance  and  not  having  to  impulsively 
decide  is  one  of  the  bases  on  which  you  can  develop  respect 
emd  consistency,  and  trying  to  avoid  the  situation  where  you 
get  the  4:30  call  in  the  morning,  and  you  try  to  decide, 
impulsively,  "What  can  I  do?"  as  you  are  going  down  to  the 
station  after  being  Interrupted  in  your  sleep. 

I  am  not  sure  that  is  a  satisfactory  answer. 

DEAN  TRIPP:  On  the  other  hand,  and  pretty  con¬ 
trary,  isn't  the  codification  of  our  procedures  the  very 
antithesis  of  our  work?  I  certainly  agree  that  consistency 
Is  a  very  desirable  goal,  but  I  wonder  if  we  are  ever  going 
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to  obtain  a  ccmalatanoy  In  our  work.  In  light  of  the  epeolal 
elroumataneea  In  almost  every  ease? 

I  think  the  point  of  reference  we  need  Is  our  own 
phlloBophloal  base,  rather  than  any  legal  statements.  I 
think  codifications  would  defeat  the  very  substance  of  what 
we  are  trsrlng  to  do.  I  personally  avoid  them  as  I  would  the 
plague  for  that  very  reason.  I  think  we  must  make  ourselves 
clear,  as  professional  people,  as  to  the  kinds  of  grounds  we 
are  proceeding  on,  and  be  consistent  In  that. 

For  example,  I  think  the  law  giver  role  snast  be 
eschewed  deliberately,  and  with  all  the  force  we  have  at 
our  hand.  Maybe  that  Is  not  practical  In  a  situation  where 
you  have  2,000  people  milling  around  In  a  single  building, 
but  are  we  law  givers?  If  we  av,  1  think  we  had  better 
say  we  are  law  givers.  If  we  are  not  law  givers,  we  should 
say  succinctly  we  are  not  law  givers. 

DEAN  BOYD:  If  I  can  answer  that  briefly,  I  was 
mainly  referring  to  consistency  and  standardization  of  pro¬ 
cedures  and  methodology  In  dealing  with  situations.  To 
standardize  the  penalties  for  certain  vlllatlons  would  be 
tantamount  to  turning  your  whole  Judgmental  process  over  to 
a  secretary  to  read  a  book  and  decide  when  they  walk  In  what 
Is  going  to  happen. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  one  of  the  greatest  con¬ 
tributions  we  make  as  deans  Is  the  exercising  of  mature  and 
thoughtful  Judgment.  I  think  really  that  Is  one  reason  why 
we  get  hired  or  get  dismissed.  In  most  cases.  Is  whether  our 
Judgments  are  sound  and  bear  up  under  the  circumstances. 

I  would  feel  het«  that  what  I  was  referring  to 
was  when  situations  develop,  we  have  worked  out  a  rather 
standard  proceduz^  and  methodology  In  dealing  with  It,  and 
not  deciding  In  advance  what  the  given  penalties  will  be. 

I  think  students  are  more  and  mozw  penalty  conscious,  and 
In  certain  areas  we  are  finding  by  letting  them  know  what 
the  normal  penalty  Is  —  not  saying  "this  Is  the  specific 
and  final  penalty"  —  we  are  accomplishing  certain  ends. 

I  could  be  criticized  on  this,  but  this  Is  serving  the 
purpose. 

Maybe  there  could  be  three  or  four  Irregularities 
on  you  campus  that  you  could  say,  "Plan  to  de-enroll  your¬ 
self  If  that  happens."  There  are  several  Institutions  that 
have  It  regarding  alcohol,  and  In  terms  of  moving  traffic 
violations.  They  have  made  It  clear,  as  a  preventive  move, 
you  Just  de-enroll  yourself  when  this  happens.  I  would 
keep  these  though  to  a  very  definite  minimum. 

DEAM  STAMLEY  C.  BENZ  (San  Jose  State):  What  role 
should  the  student  court  or  student  Judiciary  play  In  the 
hniwiiing  of  these  student  disciplinary  piroblems? 
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DBAM  BOYD:  That  Is  hard  to  bs  specific  about »  be¬ 
cause  we  have  as  aany  different  forms  of  student  courts  al¬ 
most  as  we  have  Institutions.  I  certainly  would  like  to 
think  the  trend  Is  toward  self-government  and  Involving  more 
and  more  students.  However,  1  think  the  dean  of  students' 
counterpart  has  to  reserve  the  right  to  realize  In  certain 
cases  this  will  not  prove  to  be  the  best  possible  sianner 
of  adjudication. 

But  the  student  court,  and  the  Involvement  of 
students,  whether  It  be  In  fraternity  living.  In  dorsiltory 
living,  or  any  other  variable  that  might  divide  the  campus. 
Is  certainly  on  the  Increase,  and  I  think  most  personnel 
administrators  do  not  feel  It  Is  a  removal  of  responsi¬ 
bility,  but  the  Inculcation  of  a  sense  of  z*eal  opportunity 
to  participate  In  something  that  Is  quite  meaningful,  and 
In  the  long  run,  regarding  the  decisions,  certainly  there 
will  be  mistakes,  but  we  have  made  them  too  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  make  them.  You  have  to  live  with  a  few  silstakes, 

I  feel. 


m  the  long  run,  I  feel  you  will  be  generally 
pleased  with  the  results  that  they  will  give  you  In  terms 
of  adjudication. 

DEAN  ARNO  J.  HAACK  (Washington  Ihtlverslty) :  I 
think  that  raises  a  technical  question.  When  we  do  permit 
a  student  court  or  a  doxmltory  council  In  that  az^a  to  take 
an  action,  we  are  either  delegating  that  authority  ad¬ 
ministratively,  or  the  practice  would  be  that  they  make  the 
recommendation  and  we  take  the  official  action.  I  suspect 
that  a  lot  of  us  blur  that  point,  azid  we  might  be  a  lot 
better  off  to  have  a  clear  delegation  of  authority,  to  show 
In  writing,  or  to  Insist  that  the  action  Is  being  taken  ad¬ 
ministratively,  but  It  will  be  taken  under  reccmnendatlon 
of  the  student  approval. 

DEAN  BOYD:  I  think  that  Is  true.  Too  often  the 
student  groups  think  this  Is  automatic,  and  It  Is  not  con¬ 
ferred  upon  them,  and  they  forget  this  Is  administratively 
given  to  them  and  could  be  rmnoved,  and  In  many  oases  I 
think  we  have  to  exercise  a  certain  review  with  certain 
cases. 


CHAIRMAN  MATTHEWS:  May  I  say  one  thing  here.  I 
think  one  of  the  biggest  problems  we  have  In  working  with 
student  coiirts  and  stvident  organizations.  Including  the 
top  student  organization  on  your  campus.  Is  to  show  them 
exactly  where  they  fit  Into  the  total  organization  of  the 
university,  auid  once  they  can  see  that  and  understand  that, 
then  we  are  In  a  much  better  position  than  having  them  as¬ 
sume  that  they  have  some  almost  god -given  authority  they 
pick  up  out  here.  In  the  air,  and  this  Is  theirs,  and  no 
one  can  challenge  It. 
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But  when  they  can  see  where  they  fit  ln«  right 
through  the  top  authority  to  the  president's  office*  to 
the  board  of  curators*  then  they  understand*  as  you  stated* 
Amo*  that  this  Is  delegated  authority*  and  their  reconnen- 
datlons  must  be  approved  by  the  authority*  under  the  faculty 
bylaws*  that  administers  discipline. 

Well*  It  Is  getting  quite  late.  I  think  we  would 
agree  that  this  title  was  most  misleading*  from  the  presen> 
tatlon.  Just  so  we  all  go  away  from  here  knowing  what  the 
title  of  this  discussion  was:  '^The  Law*  and  the  Dean  as 
Investigator. "  ( Laughter) 

Then  we  find  a  series  of  presentations  here  which 
may  be  a  little  difficult  to  relate  precisely  to  this  topic. 

If  there  are  no  more  questions  —  and  I  would 
not  atteiiq>t  to  stnaarlze  further  —  thanks  for  cosing;  and 
thank  you  gentlemen  for  appearing  on  our  panel.  (Applause) 

...  The  Seminar  III  iseetlng  recessed  at  ten 
o'clock  ... 
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THIRD  BUSINESS  SESSION 


Tuesday,  April  4,  196I 

The  Third  Buelneee  Session  convened  at  nine-twenty 
o'clock.  President  Quthrle  presiding. 

PRESIDEIir  OVTNRIE:  I  would  like  to  declare  this 
third  business  session  In  order.  We  have  an  aimouncement 
first  from  the  Conference  Chairman  Olen  Nygreen. 

CONFERENCE  CHAIRMAN  NYOREEN:  Thank  you.  Bill. 

First  I  would  Just  like  to  say  that  John  Shalnllne 
of  Gettysburg  College  received  word  this  morning  about  the 
death  of  his  mother,  and  has  had  to  fly  home.  So  any  of  you 
who  know  him  can  write  him. 

There  has  been  a  larger  slgn-up  for  the  luncheon 
this  noon  than  we  had  anticipated;  so  to  guide  the  hotel  In 
placing  them,  I  must  ask  you  for  a  show  of  hands.  How  many 
of  ydu  who  have  tickets  for  this  Itmcheon  are  Intending  to 
attend  Sesilnar  IV,  "The  All-Purpose  Dean"  with  Dave  Robinson 
and  David  Harris?  Let  me  ask  you  to  lower  your  hands;  and 
ask  for  the  other.  How  many  of  you  with  tickets  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  attend  Seminar  V,  "New  Relationships  In  Student  Re¬ 
ligious  Organizations,"  with  Vlo  Yanltelll?  Thank  you  very 
much.  I  will  be  able  to  announce  the  places  later. 

Now,  program  Chairmen  make  lots  of  errors,  and 
this  Is  an  obvious  one.  There  Is  a  little  too  much  scheduled 
for  noon  today.  Is  Joe  Boyd  In  the  room?  Are  you  planning 
your  meeting  for  noon  today? 

DEAN  BOID:  That  meeting  Is  canceled. 

CONFERENCE  CHAIRMAN  NYGREEN:  Is  Ray  Hawk  In  the 
room?  Cliff  Craven?  Cliff,  are  you  still  planning  a  meeting 
of  Comnlsslon  IV,  Program  aiui  Practices  Evaluation,  at  lunch? 

DEAN  CRAVEN:  Yes,  we  were. 

CONFERENCE  CHAIRMAN  NYGREEN:  That  Is  all  right. 
Commission  IV  Is  still  meeting.  The  Committee  on  Consulting 
Services  Is  cancelled  for  this  noon.  They  have  adjourned, 
having  completed  their  business. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  GRIP:  Glen,  Hawk's  committee  Is 
meeting  at  noon. 

CONFERENCE  CHAIRMAN  NYOREEN:  The  Committee  on 
Cooperation  with  National  Student  Organizations  Is  meeting 
this  noon.  The  Committee  on  Exchange  of  International 
Students,  John  Netherton?  Not  here.  We  will  cheek  that 
later.  The  meeting  of  Commission  I  "Professional  Relations" 
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l8  canceled  for  this  noon.  They  have  completed  their  busl 
ness. 


The  meeting  of  Comnlssion  III  "The  Development  and 
Training  of  Student  Personnel  Administrators,"  will  meet  here 
In  the  Theater  briefly  at  12:45,  with  0.  D.  Roberts. 

Mark  Smith's  Comnlssion  V,  "Relationships  with  the 
Behavioral  Sciences"  will  meet  In  El  Pomar  B;  that  Is  the 
rlghthand  side  of  the  El  Pomar  room  as  you  walk  In  the  door. 

I  wish  also  to  announce  an  addition  to  this  pro¬ 
gram,  a  special  meeting  of  Commission  II,  which  will  meet  In 
the  rear  of  the  Ballroom.  Commission  II  Is  the  Commission 
on  Professional  and  Legal  Principles  and  Problems." 

I  think  that  Is  all.  Thank  you  very  much. 

PRESIDEKT  GUTHRIE:  Carl  IQiox,  did  you  have  an 
announcement  for  the  morning? 

SECRETARY  KNOX:  There  are  rosters  available  of 
those  In  attendance  at  the  registration  desk.  This  was 
closed  out  as  of  three  o'clock  yesterday  afternoon.  You  can 
pick  them  up  at  your  convenience. 

PRESIDENT  GUTHRIE:  We  are  delighted  to  have  a 
representative,  the  President,  of  ACUHO  here.  Director  Fred 
Schwendlman,  Housing  Director  for  Brigham  Young.  Will  you 
stand,  please,  for  us?  (Applause  as  he  arose) 

We  will  proceed  with  the  business  of  the  day. 

First  Is  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations  and 
Place.  It  will  be  given  by  Dean  Jack  Stlbbs. 

DEAN  JOHN  H.  STIBBS  (Committee  on  Nominations  and 
Place):  Thank  you.  Bill.  Gentlemen,  owing  to  the  absence 
of  Don  Gardner  and  Shorty  Nowotny,  the  responsibility  of 
Chairing  the  Committee  on  Nominations  and  Place  fell  to  me. 

First  I  would  like  to  tell  you  about  our  delibera¬ 
tions  In  respect  to  Place.  As  you  know,  next  year  In  1962 
we  go  to  Philadelphia.  In  *63  we  go  to  Northwestern  In 
Evanston  for  our  summer  meeting  In  June,  which  we  try  to 
space  every  three  years.  Then  In  '64  we  go  to  Detroit.  So 
the  task  of  our  committee  was  to  select  places  of  meeting 
for  '65  and  '66.  We  had  some  very  fine  Invitations. 

We  had  one  firom  the  University  of  Washington,  at 
Seattle.  Don  Anderson  tells  me  that  the  University  owns 
the  Olympia  Hotel,  and  the  University  gets  five  per  cent  on 
all  liquor  sales  at  the  Olympia  Hotel,  and  they  thought 
this  might  be  a  great  thing  for  the  University  If  we  had 
the  NASPA  members  at  the  Olympia  Hotel.  (Laughter) 
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Then  we  had  a  fine  invitation  to  go  to  Washington 
through  Howard  University.  We  had  Invitations  from  Purdue 
University.  Another  Invitation  —  we  have  had  It  In  the 
past  >-  from  Mlnneapolla  that  Ed  Williamson  brought  to  us. 

Jim  Allen  trcm  Texas  Tech  came  before  us,  and  made  a  very 
eloquent  plea  to  come  to  Texas  Tech,  to  Lubbook,  where  they 
have  their  fabulous  Uhlon  building,  and  a  very  fine  hotel 
on  a  ranch  twelve  miles  out  of  town.  Ben  David  offered  the 
University  of  Miami. 

Washington,  Purdue,  Minneapolis,  Texas  Tech,  and 
Miami  were  the  Invitations. 

For  '63  and  '66  we  ruled  out  the  Middle  West  for 
the  reason  that  we  have  just  been  to  Columbus  and  we  have 
coming  up  Morthwestem  and  Detroit.  So  we  put  these  off. 

Also  the  Seattle  invitation  we  thoxight  should  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  for  '63  because  It  would  not  meet  the  specifications 
of  the  three  years  span  between  summer  meetings. 

So  after  much  deliberation  we  should  like  now  to 
recommend,  and  so  move,  that  the  '63  meeting  be  held  In 
Waahlngton,  D.  C.  In  April. 

PRESIDEMT  OUTHRIE:  You  have  heard  the  motion. 

Is  there  a  second  to  this  motion  to  accept  Washington,  D.  C. 
for  April  1963? 

DEAN  0.  D.  ROBERTS:  I  second  the  motion. 

PRESIDElfr  OUTHRIE:  Is  there  any  discussion? 

DEAN  SHEI/TON  B.  BEATTY  (Pomona  College):  Mr. 
Chairman,  Is  there  no  hope  of  going  to  Texas? 

DEAN  STIBBS:  Well,  sir,  we  debated  very  abundantly 
on  the  alternatives.  We  were  persuaded  perhaps  that  geo¬ 
graphically  Texas  would  be  a  little  more  Interesting  than 
Washington,  D.  C.  But  we  felt  very  strongly,  we  made  so 
many  professional  advancements  In  our  Association  and  we 
have  so  many  people  In  government  and  Foundations  that  we 
could  call  on  to  participate  and  work  with  us  and  know  about 
our  meeting  In  Washington,  that  I  think  this  was  the  prime 
reason  we  decided  on  Washington. 

PRESIDENT  OUTHRIE:  I  understand  also  that  the 
Texas  possibility  Is  very  much  In  our  thinking  as  the  next 
meeting  to  come  along.  Other  questions?  Comswnts? 

DEAN  RALPH  W.  WRIOHT  (Kansas  State  College  of 
Pittsburgh):  I  would  like  to  enter  a  protest  against  hav¬ 
ing  this  meeting  In  vacation  times  like  Easter.  I  got  a 
world  of  static  at  home  for  having  to  be  away  at  Easter 
time.  I  think  this  Is  a  professional  kind  of  thing,  and  I 
think  the  Institutions  expect  us  to  do  this  on  Institutional 
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time.  I  would  e3q>eet  that  we  try  to  avoid  regular  vacation 
periods,  like  a  oonferenee  at  Easter. 

PRESIDEirr  GUTHRIE:  I  am  sure  this  Is  In  the  think¬ 
ing  of  the  Executive  Connlttee  as  plans  are  made  for  precise 
dates  and  we  will  try  to  avoid  the  Easter  holiday  time. 

What  you  have  said  speaks  for  a  good  many  of  us,  I  am  sure. 

Any  other  eomnents?  The  motion  before  us  Is  to 
accept  Washington,  D.  C.  for  suitable  dates  In  April  of  '65. 
[The  question  was  called]  The  question  has  been  called. 

All  those  In  favor  say,  "aye."  Opposed,  same  sign.  It  Is 
passed . 


DEAN  STIBBS:  I  would  hasten  to  say  that  the  com- 
sdttee  very  much  (and  I  know  we  all  do)  appreciates  the  In¬ 
vitation  from  Lubbock  and  hopes  that  In  the  years  following 
that  we  can  accept  that  Invitation. 

I  think  our  conclusion  In  respect  to  '66  had  a 
bearing  on  Lubbock  too.  We  debated  between  Miami  and 
Seattle  for  '66,  and  we  felt  rather  strongly  In  the  end 
that  members  of  our  Association  had  never  met  In  the  North¬ 
west,  and  decided  on  this,  and  thought  that  If  we  had 
Lubbock  In  '65  It  might  not  be  reasonable  then  to  go  west, 
or  even  farther  west  In  *66.  So  ovr  recommendation  for  '66, 
after  the  span  of  three  years  from  Northwestern,  Is  the  sum¬ 
mer  meeting  In  Seattle.  We  so  move. 

PRESIDENT  GUTHRIE:  You  have  heard  the  motion. 

DEAN  WINBIGLER:  Second. 

PRESIDENT  GUTHRIE:  You  have  heard  a  second  to 
that.  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  the  1966  meeting 
be  In  June,  In  Seattle, Washington.  I  might  say  that  this 
Is  a  matter  of  great  disappointment  to  John  Trult  and  me. 

We  expected  to  meet  In  spring  vacation  In  Ft.  Lauderdale, 
where  the  boys  are.  (Laughter)  Is  there  any  other  discus¬ 
sion?  [The  question  was  called]  The  question  has  been 
called.  All  In  favor  of  the  motion  say,  "aye."  Opposed, 
the  same  sign.  It  Is  passed. 

DEAN  STI^S:  Now  In  respect  to  officers  and 
offleers-deslgnate  of  the  Adsoclatlon. 

First,  In  accordance  with  an  understanding  with 
the  present  officers  of  the  Association,  the  committee  for 
the  first  time  was  asked  to  consider  and  nominate  a  Program 
Chairman-Designate,  who  would  be  prepared  then  to  work  with 
Glen  Nygreen  this  last  year  of  his  three  year  period  of 
service,  and  prepare  himself  for  the  Job,  and  to  take  over 
In  '62  and  to  serve  until  '65.  For  this  position  of  Pro¬ 
gram  Chairman-Designate,  we  nominate  Dean  0.  D.  Roberts  of 
Purdue. 
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PRESIDEirr  QlfTHRIE:  You  have  heard  the  nonlnatlon. 
Is  there  a  second? 

VICE  PRESIDEIfr  ANDERSON:  Second. 

PRESIDEIfr  OUTHRIB:  Comnents?  I  would  certainly 
like  to  Biake  one.  This  Is  a  tremendous  responsibility  which 
Glen  Nygreen  has  carried  so  well  for  a  three  year  term,  with 
one  more  year  of  that  term  yet  to  go.  Any  other  discussion? 
[The  question  was  called]  Ready  for  the  question?  All 
those  In  favor  say,  "aye."  Opposed,  the  same  sign.  It  Is 
passed,  and  may  I  extend  condolences  and  our  sincere  thanks 
to  the  Chairman-Elect.  O.D.,  will  you  Just  stand  up  and 
let  us  give  you  a  hand?  (Applause  as  he  arose) 

DEAN  STIBBS:  For  Secretary-Treasurer  —  In  this 
case  the  appointment  this  next  year  to  serve  from  196I 
through  1964  —  for  a  second  go  at  It,  our  hard-working 
and  competent  associate  Dean  Carl  I&iox  of  Illinois. 

PRESIDENT  OVTHRIE:  Is  there  a  second  to  the 

motion? 

DEAN  ROBERT  R.  ETHERIDGE  (Miami  University:  I 
second  the  motion. 

PRESIDENT  GUTHRIE:  Any  comments?  Again  I  would 
chime  In  with  the  comment  you  would  want  me  to  make,  that 
we  have  had  great  service  from  Carl  Knox,  and  Carl  willing 
this  Is  a  proposal  to  extend  a  second  three  year  term  on 
him.  Any  comments?  [The  question  was  called]  All  In 
favor  of  the  motion  say,  "aye."  Opposed,  same  sign.  It  is 
passed,  and  may  I  ask  for  a  standing  word  from  you.  (Ap¬ 
plause) 

SECRETARY  KNOX:  I  hope  this  Is  not  Ironic.  When 
I  came  from  New  Hampshire  I  was  always  concerned  as  to  why 
they  called  Illinois  the  "sucker  state."  (Laughter)  Dean 
Turner  was  21  years  In  this  role!  And  now  I  am  taking  on 
another  three. 

PRESIDENT  GUTHRIE:  Thank  you,  Carl. 

DEAN  STIBBS:  For  the  two  Vice  President s- 
Deslgnate,  to  serve  In  the  year  1962  and  I963  —  and  we 
would  like  to  ask  you  to  vote  on  them  together: 

Dean  John  P.  Gwln,  Beloit  College 

Father  Victor  R.  Yanltelll,  Fordham  Ikilverslty 

PRESIDENT  GUTHRIE:  You  have  heard  the  motion. 

Is  there  a  second? 

DEAN  JAMES  S.  PEACE  (City  College)  Second. 
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PRESIDEIfr  OUTHRIE:  Thank  you.  Are  thex^  any 
oomments,  or  nominations  from  the  floor?  [The  question  was 
called)  Ready  for  the  question?  All  those  In  favor  say, 
"aye."  Opposed,  same  sign.  Our  special  thanks  to  two  new 
Vice  Presldents-Deslgnate.  I  think  we  would  like  to  have 
them  come  up.  The  two  Vice  Presldents-Deslgnate  can  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  come  forward  for  a  hello,  but  wait. 

DEAN  STIBBS:  In  making  the  nomination  for  Presi¬ 
dent-Designate  we  considered  about  more  than  23  names.  We 
have  many  able  members  of  our  Association  who  are  worthy  and 
competent  to  take  the  top  job.  In  this  selection  we  have 
tried  to  come  down  and  agree  on  one  name,  and  as  you  can 
appreciate.  It  Is  regularly  a  very  difficult  matter. 

We  worked  In  terms  of  screening  these  names  down 
In  terms  of  service  to  the  Association,  on  Committees  and 
Commissions,  and  experience  as  Vice  President. 

I  want  to  tell  you  this,  that  one  of  the  members 
of  our  committee  who  comes  from  a  large  Institution  held 
out  until  the  very  last,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  and  did 
not  agree  with  our  conclusion.  This  was  a  matter  of  prin¬ 
ciple.  He  felt  very  strongly  that  It  was  time  for  us  to 
have  a  president  who  was  a  dean  at  a  small  liberal  arts 
college.  This  was  only  a  matter  of  principle,  the  position 
that  he  took.  (Applause) 

Now,  with  this  exception,  and  with  every  consider¬ 
ation  for  the  member  who  was  with  us  In  a  series  of  meet¬ 
ings,  with  this  exception,  the  c<xnmlttee  nominates  Dean 
Jack  Clevenger  of  Washington  State  University  as  President- 
Designate  for  1962-63. 

DEAN  0.  W.  LACY  (Trinity  College)  Second. 

PRESIDENT  GUTHRIE:  You  have  heard  the  motion  and 
second  for  Dean  Jack  Clevenger.  May  I  make  It  obvious.  Are 
there  nominations  from  the  floor?  Comments  or  questions? 

Are  you  ready  for  the  question?  [The  question  was  called] 
All  In  favor  of  the  motion  say,  "aye."  Opposed,  the  same 
sign.  We  have  elected  a  "President-Elect-Elect"  Dean  Jack 
Clevenger,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  Vice  President  Don 
Anderson  to  escort  him  to  the  platform  for  just  a  hello; 
and  the  two  Vice  Presldents-Deslgnate,  Father  Vic  and  Jack 
Gwln. 

...  Applause  as  the  newly  elected  officers  came 
to  the  platform  ... 

PRESIDENT  GUTHRIE:  I  would  like  to  ask  Jack  to 
say  just  a  word  to  this  new  team. 

PRESIDENT-DESIGNATE  CLEVENGER:  Well,  Gentlemen, 
with  all  the  humility  I  have,  thank  you  very  much  for  this 
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great  honor  that  you  have  paid  me.  I  will  do  my  best  to 
serve  you  to  the  very  best  of  my  ability.  Thank  you. 
(Applause) 


PRES  ID  ENT  GITTHRIE:  To  wrap  up  the  business  In 
the  affairs  of  Nominations  and  Plaoe,  I  would  like  to  ask 
Deem  Fred  Turner  to  bring  In  officially  a  change  In  the 
constitution  which  Is  presented  for  your  consideration  and 
action  now.  You  will  recall  that  this  was  brought  to  you 
as  a  matter  of  Information  only  yesterday,  so  that  you 
would  have  twenty-four  hours  to  deliberate.  In  ease  you  had 
any  questions  that  you  wanted  cleared  In  your  own  mind. 

This  will  be  presented  now  by  Dean  Fred  Turner. 

DEAN  TURNER  (Proposed  Constitutional  Change): 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  the  Conference  voted  to  place  on 
the  table  a  proposal  to  amend  the  constitution.  I  would 
like  to  move  at  this  time  that  this  Item  be  taiken  from  the 
table . 


. . .  Cries  of  "Second  the  motion"  . . . 

PRESIDENT  GUTHRIE:  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded 
that  the  Item  be  taken  off  the  table.  Will  you  vote?  All 
In  favor  of  removing  this  from  the  table  say,  "aye."  Op¬ 
posed,  same  sign.  It  Is  before  us. 

DEAN  TURNER:  Mr.  Chairman,  Inasmuch  as  we  have  a 
much  larger  attendance  this  momlng  than  we  had  yesterday 
afternoon  when  this  matter  was  presented  completely,  may  I 
make  a  brief  explanation  as  to  what  Is  Involved?  It  Is  two 
Items  from  the  constitution  Itself.  The  constitution  may 
be  amended  by  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present  at  an 
annual  meeting.  That  does  not  call  for  any  previous  notice, 
but  we  gave  notice  yesterday  as  to  this  change,  and  I  think 
It  Is  not  an  Item  that  should  cause  any  great  controversy. 

The  proposed  amendment  Is  to  Section  9  of  the 
constitution,  which  reads; 

"Section  9,  Article  IV:  There  shall  be  a  perma¬ 
nent  committee  on  Nominations  and  Place,  consisting  of  those 
past  presidents  of  the  Association  In  attendance  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  and  three  members  of  the  Association  elected 
by  the  membership  to  serve  for  one  year.  The  method  of 
election  to  be  determined  by  the  Executive  Committee.  The 
Senior  Past  President  shall  be  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee." 

This  proposed  amendment  Is  to  change  the  word 
"three"  to  "six",  simply  delete  the  word  "three"  and  make 
that  word  "six."  The  reason  Is  this; 

At  the  present  time,  under  what  we  have,  the  past 
presidents  are  all  ex-off Iclo  members  of  this  committee.  At 
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the  present  time  we  have  19  living  past  presidents.  Six  of 
these  have  retired,  six  have  moved  on  to  other  positions, 
and  of  the  seven  resialnlng  who  are  available,  we  have  had 
four  of  them  here.  The  future  does  not  look  too  bright  be¬ 
cause  we  will  not  have  more  than  four  or  five  of  the  past 
presidents  In  attendance  probably  at  future  meetings. 

It  seems  desirable  to  Increase  the  number  of  elect¬ 
ed  members  to  this  committee.  The  change  In  the  constitu¬ 
tion  Is  simply  to  change  the  word  "three"  members  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  elected  from  the  membership  to  serve  for  one  year. 
The  change  Is  In  the  word  "three"  to  change  the  word  "three" 
to  "six".  The  method  of  election  will  be  determined  by  the 
Executive  Committee. 

Yesterday  afternoon  I  explained  one  or  two  pos¬ 
sibilities  as  to  procedures  which  might  be  s\iggested,  but  I 
need  not  go  Into  this  this  morning. 

Mr.  Chalrsian,  I  would  like  to  move  that  the  con¬ 
stitution  be  amended  In  Section  9  to  delete  the  word  "three" 
and  change  that  word  to  "six."  I  make  that  as  a  motion. 

SECRETARY  KNOX:  Second. 

PRESIDENT  GUTHRIE:  This  has  been  seconded  by 
Carl  Knox.  Is  there  discussion  on  this  Issue?  You  under¬ 
stand  the  change  In  the  constitution  Increases  the  three 
members  to  six.  Otherwise  the  same  provision  prevails  as 
It  has  been  written.  Any  questions?  One  In  the  back. 

DEAN  MARK  W.  SMITH  (Denison  University):  I  would 
like  to  say  one  thing.  Maybe  It  may  be  unnecessary. 

I  think  there  Is  a  possibility  that  this  motion 
may  be  perceived  by  some  as  supporting  the  feeling  that  some 
have  held  that  a  smoke  filled  room  has  operated  In  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Nominations  and  Place.  I  know  this  Is  not  the 
rationale  behind  the  motion. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  having  served  on  this  for 
the  past  two  years,  there  Is  no  smoke  filled  room,  and  this 
motion  should  not  be  mis- perceived. 

PRESIDENT  GVTHRIE:  This  does  not  check  entirely 
with  the  facts.  Phyllis  Stlbbs  told  me  that  when  she  re¬ 
turned  to  her  room  after  the  conmlttee  had  met  that  she  had 
to  find  her  way  In  through  the  smoke  filled  room.  (Laughter) 

But  Nark's  participation  In  this  committee  gives 
him  an  authoritative  voice,  and  I  think  It  Is  true.  This 
Is  an  attempt  to  broaden  the  representation  on  the  committee 
and  get  the  committee's  work  done. 

DEAN  TRIPP:  With  the  provision  that  the  committee 
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Beet  In  iroome  that  are  not  smoke  filled,  I  would  like  to 
call  for  the  question.  (Laughter) 

PRESIDEIfr  GUTHRIE:  This  Is  with  Phyllis  Stlbbs* 
full  support.  (Laughter)  The  question  has  been  called. 
All  In  favor  say,  "aye.^'  Opposed,  same  sign.  The  motion 
Is  passed. 


It  Is  the  plan  of  our  business  meeting  this  morn¬ 
ing  to  hear  from  President-Elect  Fred  Weaver  at  this  time. 
There  will  be  a  short  discussion  period  following  his  re¬ 
marks,  at  his  request.  Then  there  will  be  a  brief  pause, 
after  which  we  will  return  for  four  committee  and  conoulsslon 
reports  here  In  this  same  place. 


Fred  Weaver  Is  a  remarkable  fellow.  As  I  recall 
It,  his  first  association  with  NASPA  came  In  representing 
his  dean  at  the  Albuquerque  meeting  of  NASPA,  and  he  Im¬ 
pressed  the  people  at  that  time  as  he  has  Impressed  us  as 
his  colleagues  since. 


Fred  Is  an  academician  with  an  Interest  In  the 
field  of  history  as  a  background.  We  have  talked  about  the 
backgrounds  of  the  deans.  This  Is  an  academician  dean. 


He  has  recently  distinguished  himself  and  us  with 
his  new  administrative  position  In  the  state  of  North 
Carolina  with  the  state  university  system,  and  It  Is  from 
this  new  position  that  he  shares  his  time  and  efforts  and 
energies  as  president  for  the  coming  year  In  NASPA. 

I  think  It  Is  a  significant  thing  for  NASPA  that 
Fred  has  asked  for  time  at  the  beginning  of  his  presidential 
year,  when  he  can  expose  to  you  some  of  his  own  Ideas  of 
leadership  In  NASPA  and  some  of  the  needs  In  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  when  he  at  the  same  time  asks  for  your  Ideas  about 
the  leadership  and  the  task  of  NASPA.  This  Is  a  sign  of 
good  leadership  In  this  coming  year,  and  I  am  delighted  to 
present  to  you  Fred  Weaver,  your  President-Elect.  (Applause) 


PRESIDENT-DESIGNATE  FRED  H.  WEAVER  (Secretary, 
University  of  North  Carolina;  "The  Leadership  Role  for 
NASPA"):  Mr.  President,  Friends:  What  I  want  to  do,  rather 
than  address  you.  Is  to  talk  with  you  and  If  possible  elicit 
from  you  some  participation  In  an  evaluation  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation,  to  see  If  we  are  on  the  right  track. 

I  think  It  Is  a  helpful  thing,  and  a  healthy 
thing  to  reflect  positively  on  what  It  Is  this  Association 
Is  trying  to  do.  At  the  same  time,  I  think  It  Is  Important 
that  we  differentiate  between  a  morbid  etnd  continuous  self- 
examination  on  the  one  hand,  and  an  occasional  reflection 
upon  where  we  are  going  and  what  It  Is  we  are  trying  to  do, 
on  the  other.  I  think  self-appraisal  can  be  run  Into  the 
ground.  I  do  not  have  In  mind  that  we  should  reconsider 
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the  basis  of  our  existence^  or  that  we  should  call  Into 
question  what  the  title  suggests,  the  role  of  this  Associa¬ 
tion  for  leadership.  But  I  do  think  that  as  we  embark  on  a 
new  year.  It  would  be  profitable  for  us  to  devote  this  one 
business  session  to  this  subject. 

Some  of  you  will  observe  that  my  name  appears 
twice  on  the  program  for  this  conference.  Out  of  considera¬ 
tion  for  the  program  conmlttee,  I  think  I  should  say  that  I 
was  asked  to  speak  only  once.  I  requested  appearance  at 
this  time,  because  It  seemed  to  me  that  since  the  Associa¬ 
tion  tuul  begun  the  practice  of  having  a  President-Designate, 
to  use  the  Impeccable  pronunciation  of  our  present  President, 
that  It  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  President-Designate  to 
have  a  chance  to  say  something  at  the  beginning  of  his  time. 
Instead  of  Just  at  the  end. 

The  reason  for  this  obvious,  that  he  can  be  as¬ 
sisted  by  reaction,  expression  of  opinion  from  the  members, 
and  It  will  keep  him  from  being  totally  out  of  touch  with 
the  membership  of  the  organization. 

Bill  Guthrie  concurred  so  heartily  In  this  Idea, 
that  he  first  suggested  that  he  share  his  time  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  at  the  first  session  with  me.  Fortunately  It  was  not 
necessary  to  do  that,  and  to  have  done  so  would  certainly 
have  detracted  from  the  splendid  address  that  Bill  made  as 
our  President  at  that  time. 

This  Is  not  so  lofty  as  an  Inaugural  address,  and 
It  Is  not  so  grandiose  as  a  valedictory.  But  there  are  some 
elements,  I  think,  of  both  In  what  I  am  going  to  say,  because 
as  Bill  Guthrie  Just  said,  I  am  In  a  way  functioning  as  Presi¬ 
dent  on  borrowed  time.  I  ceased  to  be  a  Dean  of  Students  the 
first  of  February,  and  I  might  reasonably  have  relinquished 
the  Presidency  to  which  I  had  been  elected  a  year  before,  es¬ 
pecially  It  might  have  been  Justified  by  the  fact  that  one 
of  the  Vice  Presidents  could  more  ably  have  carried  out  the 
functions  of  this  office  than  I  might  do. 

Indeed,  I  could  have  made  the  shift  In  that  way. 

Just  as  I  have  at  Chapel  Hill,  In  a  brilliant  fashion,  to  a 
young  man  In  the  faculty  there  who  will  succeed  to  the  posi¬ 
tion,  who  already  has  In  fact,  and  Is  hard  at  work,  and  who 
I  am  happy  to  say,  by  special  exertion  In  changing  his 
plans  and  making  a  very  special  effort.  Is  here  with  us  for 
this  meeting.  Some  of  you  have  met  him.  His  name  Is  Charles 
Henderson,  and  I  hope  you  will  get  acquainted  with  him,  and 
I  am  very  glad  that  he  Is  here. 

But  there  were  compelling  reasons  In  my  mind  why  I 
should  ask  the  Executive  Committee  to  let  me  fulfill  the 
term  to  which  I  had  been  elected,  and  so  I  am  glad  that  they 
did. 
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Among  these,  first  of  all.  Is  a  deep  and  abiding 
attachment  that  I  have  to  this  Association  and  to  the  per¬ 
sons  who  compose  it,  its  siembers.  I  think  this  Association 
has  a  peculiar  responsibility  in  the  world  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion.  It  has  a  responsibility,  more  real  than  that  of  some 
other  groups  of  educators.  It  has  the  custody,  in  so  far  as 
any  one  does,  of  values,  which  I  consider  preeminent  in 
education  and  in  educational  institutions. 

It  has  an  importance  far  beyond  the  recognition 
that  its  members  receive,  in  my  opinion. 

Finally,  it  has  been  twenty  years  of  my  life  — 
twenty  years  of  my  life  have  gone  into  the  work  at  one 
campus,  which  is  represented  in  this  Association.  I  have 
for  a  long  time  exalted  the  work  of  Deans  of  Students  and 
their  confreres,  by  whatever  title.  I  am  pleased  to  do  it 
in  the  coming  year  as  the  President  of  this  Association, 
and  I  shall  be  pleased  to  do  it  in  whatever  relationships 
and  opportunities  I  have  in  my  new  work  in  education  in 
North  Carolina. 

I  have  been  familiar  with  the  sooalled  personnel 
movement  from  its  inception.  Bill  Guthrie  said  a  few  siln- 
utes  ago  that  I  had  attended  a  conference  of  this  Associa¬ 
tion  which  was  then  called  NADAM  in  Albuquerque.  He  did  not 
tell  you  when  that  was.  It  was  in  1940.  There  are  precious 
few  here  who  can  say  that  they  were  at  that  conference,  I 
expect,  but  it  is  worth  saying,  I  think,  that  the  few  who 
wez^  there  are  precious  Indeed,  are  precious  to  this  Associ¬ 
ation  and  precious  to  my  memory. 

But  from  that  association,  even  as  a  sophomore  in 
college  in  1933  whan  I  started  work  in  the  administration 
as  an  FERA  student,  at  twenty  cents  an  hour,  the  maximimi  of 
$20.00  a  month  —  I  do  not  know  how  many  of  you  can  rem«n- 
ber  that  —  and  then  as  assistant  to  the  business  manager, 
working  half  a  day  each  day,  the  last  two  years  of  my  under¬ 
graduate  experience,  and  then  as  asslstcmt  to  the  dean  of 
students  Francis  Bradshaw,  who  was,  Fred  Turner  will  remem¬ 
ber,  associated  with  those  men  who  formed  NADAM  back  there 
in  1919.  I  feel  that  I  have  a  direct  connection  with  the 
men  who  started  it,  with  Thosias  Arkle  Clark,  Scott  Goodnight 
and  others  whom  I  could  name,  and  some  of  whom  by  their  ac¬ 
complishments  since  are  worthy  to  be  mentioned  in  the  same 
paragraph,  although  they  are  still  with  us  here. 

In  all  my  experience  I  have  preferred  NASPA  above 
other  organizations  that  I  have  seen.  In  fact,  perhaps  to 
my  own  disadvantage  I  have  specialized  in  NASPA  because  I 
have  not  been  one  given  to  assoclational  activities,  or  to 
conferences  or  to  conventions.  But  what  I  have  seen  of  this 
organization  has  so  endeared  it  to  me,  by  its  manifest  value 
and  above  all  its  supreme  humanity,  that  I  thought  it  was 
enough,  if  once  a  year  I  could  come  to  these  meetings. 
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fraternise  with  the  menbere,  participate  In  the  proceedings 
and  benefit  fron  the  wlsdosi  and  the  perspectives  of  ny  as¬ 
sociates  In  the  work  In  other  parts  of  the  country. 

In  a  word,  I  think  this  organization  distinguishes 
Itself  pxdjsarlly  by  the  accompllshnents  In  terms  of  humanity 
of  Its  Individual  meobers. 

Having  already  said  that  I  have  a  narrow  view  of 
this  world  of  educational  associations.  It  might  be  perti¬ 
nent  to  say  something  that  David  Rlssman  said  to  me  after 
the  meeting  at  Harvard,  after  he  had  participated  In  two 
of  our  sessions  there.  He  said  that  of  all  the  professional 
educational  groups  that  he  had  ever  known  or  had  anything  to 
do  with,  HASPA  was  the  one  that  seemed  to  him  to  be  most  In 
touch  with  the  reality  of  the  problems  and  opportunities  of 
young  people  seeking  an  education. 

I  think,  coming  from  a  man  whose  exposure  to  edu¬ 
cational  organizations  Is  about  as  wide  as  that  of  anybody 
we  could  name,  that  Is  something  worth  having  said  about  the 
Association. 

If  I  were  to  try  to  characterize  or  to  give  my 
view  of  this  Association  out  of  my  experience  with  It,  I 
would  say  that  In  the  time  that  It  has  gone  from  a  dozen 
persons,  gathered  for  the  first  conference,  to  something 
over  300  here  at  this  conference.  It  has  necessarily  de¬ 
veloped  sense  traits  of  an  Institution.  That  Is  to  say.  It 
has  become  In  some  way  case-hardened  too.  It  has  become  an 
organization.  It  has  become  an  entity  In  the  great  complex 
and  axray  of  professional  associations  of  which  there  Is 
such  a  large  number  In  this  country. 

It  would  be  Inevitable  that  In  such  a  change  It 
would  take  on  Institutional  characteristics,  that  It  would 
develop  the  stresses  and  strains  that  come  with  change  from 
such  a  small  group  of  men  seated  around  a  table  to  this 
great  assmsblage  representing  a  vast  number  of  Institutions 
from  all  parts  of  the  very  disparate  nation,  a  wide  variety 
of  Institutions,  types  of  Institutions,  classes  of  Institu¬ 
tions,  from  a  wide  variety  of  regions  and  sections. 

My  wife  and  I  came  out  on  the  train  this  time.  We 
had  that  experience  which  one  always  has  I  think  In  coming 
across  the  continent  of  the  United  States  on  a  train,  realiz¬ 
ing  how  very,  very  different  the  life  of  a  person  must  be  If 
he  should  grow  up  on  the  plains  of  Nebraska,  as  contrasted 
with  coming  up  In,  say,  the  water  laden  lowlands  of  Bufoi?d, 
South  Carolina.  Necessarily  there  Is  a  difference  between  a 
young  man  who  comes  up  In  the  area  of  San  Francisco,  and  the 
area  of  Olathe,  Kansas;  and  necessarily  there  are  differences 
of  Institutions  and  between  these  Institutions  which  cater  to 
the  peoples  of  these  different  regions. 
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So  this  Institution  NASPA  has  developed  these 
self-opposing  characteristics  Just  as  does  any  Institution; 
the  church,  an  educational  Institution  and  even  governments, 
as  they  become  Institutionalized,  develop  within  themselves 
opposing  tendencies* 

'nius  we  have  a  combination  here  of  a  variety  of 
regions  and  points  of  view  and  Institutions  contained  within 
one  association,  and  at  the  same  time  a  variety  of  Indi¬ 
viduals,  a  variety  of  professional  backgrounds,  a  variety 
of  what  you  might  call  ambivalences.  If  not  dilemmas,  of  the 
persons  who  find  themselves  being  a  dean  or  an  assistant 
dean  or  a  director  of  personnel,  or  whatever  the  title  may 
be.  This  Is  broxight  out  quite  clearly  In  what  Mazdc  Smith 
hfltd  to  say  about  his  survey  qiiestlons,  and  of  course  It  Is 
familiar  to  all  of  us. 

So  we  have  as  persons,  not  only  as  representing 
regions,  but  as  persons  these  ambivalences,  as  I  call  them. 
Some  of  us  believe  In  a  personal  concept  of  this  position, 
rather  than  an  academic  one. 

Incidentally,  I  have  to  say  at  this  point  that 
some  of  the  people  at  Columbia  University  would  be  quite 
amused  and  quite  chagrined  to  know  that  I  was  described  as 
academic  by  the  President.  (Laughter)  I  would  like.  If  I 
may.  In  all  fairness  to  the  academic  profession,  to  disavow 
any  claim  to  that  cognomen. 

You  have  the  academic  point  of  view  and  the  per¬ 
sonal  point  of  view,  the  scholarly  versus  the  personal.  You 
have  the  liberal  on  the  one  hand,  an  emphasis  of  the  liberal 
approach,  versus  the  specialized  approach.  You  have  the  In¬ 
formal  concept  of  this  function  as  opposed  to  the  profes¬ 
sional.  You  have  the  Individual  —  we  hear  It  spoken  In 
times  at  these  meetings.  Someone  will  speak  up  from  an  In¬ 
tensely  Individualistic  point  of  view,  who  believes  that  his 
only  Job  Is  to  represent  back  on  his  campus  the  things  that 
he  should  represent  there,  and  let  the  rest  of  the  nation 
take  care  of  Itself,  let  the  association  simply  be  of  value 
to  him  as  he  derives  fz^m  Its  discussions  values  for  his 
campus;  as  opposed  to  the  organizational  type,  with  some 
putting  a  heavy  emphasis  on  functions  of  an  organizational 
character. 


So  we  have  these  differences  In  point  of  view, 
and  If  I  were  to  characterize  the  history  of  NASPA,  and 
NAD AM  before  It,  as  I  have  seen  It,  It  would  be  the  con¬ 
stant  theme  of  Its  history  that  It  has  contained  within 
Itself  these  opposing  and  differing  points  of  view,  which 
I  have  loosely  characterized  as  ambivalences. 

But  this  Is  the  dynamic  of  the  Association.  It 
Is  In  the  natvire  of  all  associations  and  of  all  institutions 
that  If  It  Is  to  live  It  must  have  some  thesis  and  antithesis. 
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It  must  have  some  dynamlos*  some  left  foot  and  right  foot* 
some  means  of  locomotion*  some  organic  Impulse  that  pushes 
It  forward  by  pro  and  con  and  exchange  of  Ideas*  and  yet 
which  holds  Itself  together  by  the  the  mutual  enrlchsMnt 
and  the  mutual  exchange  of  these  different  perspectives  and 
these  different  Ideas. 

The  task  of  course  of  any  Institution  Is*  while 
resisting  those  things  which  would  put  Its  Institutional 
existence  above  Its  substance*  at  the  seme  time  to  exist  so 
that  It  can  conserve  and  perpetuate  and  exalt  those  values 
which  come  from  both  points  of  view*  from  all  points  of  view. 

That  Is  the  existence  and  the  purpose  of  this  As¬ 
sociation.  This  dynamic  constitutes  a  response  to  a  variety 
of  persons*  a  variety  of  points  of  view*  and  responses  to  a 
variety  of  situations*  both  In  terms  of  our  regions*  of  our 
purposes*  of  o\ir  Institutions*  and  a  variety  of  changes  In 
the  vertical  scale  of  time*  as  we  move  from  1919  to  196I. 

Let  us  call  these  changes*  and  not  go  Into  any 
statistical  detail  —  all  of  which  Is  too  familiar  to  us  — 
but  let  us  recognize  that  educational  Institutions*  as  some 
one  has  said*  like  all  shell  forming  organisms*  make  a  new 
beginning  each  year*  and  no  successive  year  Is  like  the  one 
ahead. 


I  believe  there  Is  no  Institution  In  the  world 
more  sensitive  to  this  fact  than  an  educational  Institution 
which  Is  always  catering  to  a  changing  population*  which 
always  begin  anew  In  September*  comes  to  a  conclusion  In 
June*  and  sees  this  cycle  repeated  year  In  and  year  out* 
euid  while  It  Is  being  repeated*  casts  off  Its  old  shell  and 
Is  developing  a  new  shell. 


These  elements  of  change  touch  the  students*  the 
deans*  the  colleges  and  Institutions*  and  the  times*  Just 
let  me  say  loosely*  the  times*  the  situation  In  which  the 
world  and  the  races  find  themselves. 


Let  us  look  at  the  dean*  because  It  Is  In  him  that 
I  am  primarily  Interested.  If  you  would  lay  down  a  good 
sized  sombrero  In  most  colleges  you  would  probably  cover  up 
a  half  dozen  deans.  There  Is  such  a  variety*  such  a  diver¬ 
sity  of  us  have  the  deanly  title  that  you  can  hardly  walk 
down  the  corridor  without  encountering  two  or  three. 

The  title  was  long  ago  divested  of  ecclesiastical 
meaning.  It  has  so  proliferated  that  It  has  long  lost  Its 
academic  significance.  But  the  kinds  of  deans  we  are*  our 
breed  of  dean*  originated  In  the  disciplinary  dean  of  the 
English  universities.  Our  ancestry  Is  from  here.  Our 
lineage  In  the  American  scene*  where  the  deans  of  women* 
deans  of  men*  deans  of  students*  deans  of  personnel*  and  so 
on*  are  the  remote  emoestors  of  that  English  dean*  In  Oxford 
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or  Cambridge.  We  find  we  came  Into  exlatence  when  some 
prealdent  called  on  Bcm»  teacher  to  aaalat  him  In  the  work 
of  student  relatlona. 

Thus  a  fundamental  ambivalence  begins  right  there « 
where  you  have  a  teacher  perfozmlng  a  presidential  duty. 

The  marriage  of  Instruction  and  administration  occurs  there. 
And  this  has  been  characteristic  of  our  psyche  ever  since. 

We  find  ourselves,  on  the  one  hand  as  teachers, 
and  on  the  other  as  adsdnlstrators.  1  only  point  out  that 
It  Is  natural,  that  It  Is  In  our  Inheritance  that  we  should 
be  so  divided. 

There  are  patriarchs  for  us.  There  would  be  a 
debate  as  to  who  they  are,  but  Fred  Turner  would  certainly 
exalt  Tommy  Arkle  Clark,  and  properly  so,  of  Illinois. 

There  Is  the  famous  Dean  Briggs  of  Harvard  who,  although 
he  was  called  Dean  of  the  Harvard  College,  nevertheless  had 
the  eoamlsslon  from  Pzesldent  Eliot  of  attending  to  student 
relations.  That  was  his  Job. 

We  know  of  Christian  Gauss,  long  a  favorite  In 
this  Association,  from  Princeton.  We  know  of  Scott  Good¬ 
night,  of  Harx*y  Cannan  at  Colxnnbla,  Frederick  Keppel,  a 
celebrated  dean  of  Columbia  College.  We  could  name  more 
and  each  one  that  we  would  name  we  would  find,  I  believe.  Is 
entitled  to  memory  and  respect  for  the  reason  that  by  his 
various  means,  by  his  various  titles,  by  the  work  of  his 
hands  and  his  heart  and  his  Blind  he  had  been  able  to  safe¬ 
guard  to  his  Institution  that  quality  of  Individual  regard 
for  the  students  who  came  there  for  their  educations. 

This  Is  the  thing  that  distinguishes  thma.  This 
Is  the  thing  that  entitles  them  to  our  respect,  and  In  some 
instances  has  gained  for  themselves  Immortality  among  educa¬ 
tional  people. 

One  of  these  whom  I  Bientloned,  Fraderlek  Keppel, 
has  written  a  book  which  I  would  like  to  suggest  niany  of  you 
may  have  read,  the  youngsters  especially,  which  he  wi^te  In 
1918  called  "The  Student  and  His  College."  In  all  the  read¬ 
ing  that  I  have  ever  done,  whether  It  be  of  a  personnel, 
psychological,  sociological,  historical,  or  whatever  char¬ 
acter,  Frederick  Keppel 's  book  "The  Student  and  His  College" 
was  the  best  and  most  enjoyable  to  me. 

Let  me,  as  an  aside,  also  suggest  that  no  one  fall 
to  read  the  writings  of  Dean  Briggs,  his  lectures  to  the 
freshmen,  his  essays  about  college  life.  Another  one  I  like 
to  think  of  because  it  meant  so  much  to  me,  which  Is  probably 
not  on  any  personnel  list,  are  the  Chapel  Lectures  of  Booker 
T.  Washington,  and  his  autobiography  "Up  From  Slavery." 

Here  are  three  great  men,  three  great  deans. 
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Prederlok  Keppel  Is  the  one  who  coined  the  defini¬ 
tion  which  I  liked  beet.  "The  point  of  contact,"  he  eaye, 
"between  the  mechanism  of  the  Institution,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Its  human  membership  on  the  other,  often  between  ad¬ 
ministrative  llterallsts  and  ooinson  sense.  Is  the  dean." 

Now  this  Is  a  lofty  concept  of  the  dean's  i*ole, 
far  above  the  definitions  we  usually  hear  In  self-deprecia¬ 
tion  In  conferences  of  deans.  It  Is  so  lofty.  Indeed,  that 
we  know  that  It  Is  not  wholly  time.  It  Is  at  once  an  Ideal¬ 
ization  of  the  Job  and  an  over- simplification  of  It.  Im¬ 
mediately  we  think  of  this  vision  that  he  had,  we  think  of 
the  foul  air  of  reality  which  comes  to  cloud  the  vision  be¬ 
fore  we  can  even  contemplate  It. 

I  would  like  simply  to  apostrophize  or  to  give 
SOM  Bilcrocosm  of  the  plotuz*e  of  life  as  It  presents  Itself 
to  us  deans.  This  foul  air  of  reality  Is  not  always  foul, 
not  always  real. 

The  dean  as  the  lordly-everythlng-else  of  the 
educational  family,  the  dean  of  miscellany,  this  caricature 
of  an  Individual  who  Is  neither  fish  nor  flesh,  but  who  Is 
there  and  available  for  all  things,  the  trouble  shooter,  the 
man  who  bales  them  out  of  Jail,  goes  to  the  funerals,  goes 
to  the  accidents  —  I  need  not  develop  this  notion,  because 
you,  each  of  you,  can  complete  the  metaphor  and  fill  It  out 
better  than  I. 

We  can  talk  of  the  disparate  backgrounds  of  stu¬ 
dents,  of  the  antics  and  escapades,  of  the  ranges  of  ability, 
of  the  triumphs,  of  the  tragedies,  of  the  grief  and  the 
happiness,  of  the  fact  that  our  college  communities  con¬ 
stitute  or  almost  constitute  municipalities  In  the  range  of 
ages  —  many  of  them  are  far  from  being  children  and  have 
children  of  their  own  —  married  and  unmarried,  foreign  and 
domestic,  Negro,  white,  Jew,  Protestant,  Catholic,  all  this 
shot  through  with  the  Irrepressible,  spontaneous,  creative 
actions  of  young  people  constitute  the  medlxan  of  the  dean. 
This  Is  his  province.  This  Is  his  work.  This  Is  his  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Whatever  be  the  title,  we  can  settle  on  Dean  of 
Students  as  one  that  would  represent  the  administrative 
officer  In  charge. 

All  of  this  Is  not  only  the  dean's  opportxmlty, 
but  It  Is  also  his  problem.  It  Is  not  without  difficulties. 

As  I  have  reflected  upon  them.  It  seems  to  me 
that  there  are  two  especially  worthy  of  mention,  as  we  think 
about  how  the  dean  himself  has  reacted  to  this  change,  this 
change  In  students,  the  change  In  Institutions,  the  change 
In  times. 

Let  me  mention  first  of  all  the  task  In  discipline. 
Not  all  of  the  dean's  duties  have  to  do  with  discipline  of 
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conduct.  He  does  many  other  things.  Yet  this  Is  in  a  way 
the  characteristic  function  of  a  dean. 

In  my  twenty  years  by  no  rationalization,  philo¬ 
sophical  conjecture  or  any  device  that  I  have  been  able  to 
Invite  —  sublimation,  hiring  of  assistants,  turning  to 
psychiatrists,  medical  aid,  assistance,  student  government 
or  anything  else  —  have  I  ever  been  able  to  feel  that  I  was 
not  responsible  for  student  discipline.  If  I  am  being  too 
subjective  here,  I  beg  your  Indulgence. 

Discipline  —  and  Christian  Oauss  affirmed  this  In 
a  lecture  he  made  to  us  several  years  ago  —  Is  the  typical 
and  the  essential  function  of  the  dean  of  students  and  his 
co-workers.  The  dean  can  make  It  his  opportunity,  or  he  can 
make  It  his  cross.  It  Invests  him  with  a  full  time  Job  — 
repetitious.  Inescapable,  sometimes  trivial,  often  frustrat¬ 
ing,  .but  always  basic. 

. Charles  Eliot  In  addressing  the  faculty  at  Harvard 
some  time  during  his  long  range  of  duty  there,  said,  "The 
thing  about  discipline  which  I  think  wanns  the  heart  of  all 
who  have  been  charged  with  It"  —  I  read  from  his  statement 
to  the  faculty  —  "the  petty  discipline  of  colleges  attracts 
altogether  too  much  attention  from  both  friends  and  foes. 

It  Is  to  be  remembez^d  that  the  rules  concerning  decorvan, 
however  necessary  to  maintain  the  high  standard  of  manners 
and  conduct  which  characterize  this  college,  are  neverthe¬ 
less  Justly  described  as  petty.  What  Is  technically  called 
the  quiet  term  cannot  be  accepted  as  the  acme  of  university 
success.  This  success  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  frequency 
or  rarity  of  college  punishments. 

"The  criteria  of  success  or  failure  In  a  high  place 
of  learning  are  not  the  boyish  escapades  of  an  Insignificant 
minority,  nor  the  exceptional  cases  of  ruinous  vice.  Each 
year  must  be  Judged  by  the  added  opportunities  of  Instruc¬ 
tion,  by  the  prevailing  enthusiasm  In  learning,  and  by  the 
gathered  wealth  of  culture  and  character." 

This  Is  a  way  of  raising  the  Issue  of  discipline, 

I  think.  Into  Its  proper  perspective.  This  Is  a  way  of 
seeing  Ft.  Lauderdale  In  the  view  that  ultimately  must  pi*e- 
vall  In  the  dean's  mind.  This,  as  near  as  anything  that  I 
can  think  of.  Is  the  resolution  of  one  of  the  primary  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  dean.  He  must  somehow  manage,  he  must  somehow 
make  his  peace  with  this  responsibility,  and  he  must,  as  any 
deem  will  tell  you,  do  It  In  the  sense  not  that  It  Is  a  con¬ 
stant  threat  to  himself,  but  that  It  happens  to  be  his  occu¬ 
pation,  It  happens  to  be  his  duty,  and  It  can  be  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  teaching  opportunity. 

The  second  category  of  concerns  that  I  would  at¬ 
tribute  to  deans  are  concerns  having  to  do  with  status. 
Chancellor  House,  the  man  I  worked  for  for  so  long,  used  to 
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tell  me  in  my  momenta  of  dlaoouragement*  "Oh  yea,"  he  aald, 
"atudent  affalra  la  aomethlng  the  faculty  put a  to  bed  with 
the  bablea.  You  might  aa  well  face  that."  And  there  la 
aome  truth  In  that. 

It  la  extremely  difficult  to  ralae  up  concern  for 
atudent  life  to  the  lmpoi*tanee  that  intrlnalcally  It  la 
Juatlfled  In  having.  There  la  a  tendency  In  the  artificial 
concept  of  collegea  and  unlveraltlea  for  thlnga  of  paramount 
Importance  nevertheleaa  to  be  relegated  In  atatlon.  That  la 
a  problem  for  all  admlnlatrators,  and  It  la  a  particular 
problem  for  the  dean  of  atudenta.  Here  again  la  aomethlng 
with  which  a  dean  of  atudenta  or  a  dean  of  men  muat  make 
hla  peace. 


Mark  Smith  found  out  tentatively  tron  hla  ques- 
tlonnalrea  that  there  la  In  the  eyea  of  our  aoolal  aolentiat 
frlenda  no  dlaolpllne  which  la  aultable  for  becoming  or  for 
making  a  dean.  There  la  no  aatlafactory  field  of  atudy,  no 
curriculum,  no  handbook,  no  atereotyped  preparation.  And 
heaven  knowa,  we  can  all  agree  with  that.  It  la  not  aur- 
prlalng  that  thla  ahould  be  the  oonclualon,  becauae  the 
reaponalblllty,  the  concema,  are  too  wide,  too  broad,  they 
tranacend  any  dlaolpllne. 


I  do  not  mean  to  auggeat  that  they  are  superior. 

I  only  mean  to  aay  that  they  are  wider,  there  la  more  to  It. 
Not  more  Important;  simply  more  extensive. 


No  one  who  believes  In  education  can  say  that 
scholarship  Is  secondary  to  anything  In  the  university. 

It  Is  the  sine  qua  non.  It  la  the  primary  thing.  But  If  I 
may  say  so,  without  hurting  anyone's  feelings,  I  think  It 
Is  rather  tinllkely  that  a  scholar  will  become  a  deam.  I 
think  It  is  rather  unlikely  that  a  true  scholar,  a  man  who 
finds  hla  rewards  In  research.  In  study.  In  the  monastic 
cell,  even  a  scholar  of  great  breadth.  It  Is  rather  un¬ 
likely,  I  think,  that  he  would  surrender  or  relinquish  such 
a  lofty,  such  a  rewarding,  and  such  a  significant  way  of 
life  as  to  become  a  dean,  a  dean  of  students,  a  dean  of  the 
college,  or  president  of  the  university.  I  think  the  terms 
are  mutually  exclusive. 


It  puts  a  high  meaning  on  scholarship  for  me  to 
say  this;  It  does  not  put  a  low  meaning  on  administration. 
It  Is  simply  In  the  nature  of  the  case  that  the  rewards  of 
administrative  work  are  different,  and  that  the  rewards  of 
scholarship  are  probably  supreme. 

I  do  not  think  that  there  Is  any  conflict  between 
administration  and  scholarship.  It  Is  the  Job  of  both  to 
recognize  that  they  are  but  obverse  sides  of  the  same  thing 
and  I  think  there  Is  no  particular  conflict  or  competition 
between  scholars  and  would  be  administrators,  because  the 
true  scholar  Is  not  likely  to  compete. 
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I  think  that  the  word  on  this  question  was  spoken 
by  our  associate «  Bob  Strozler,  at  the  meeting  at  French 
Llck(  one  of  the  memorable  things  I  have  heard  spoken  by  one 
of  our  associates. 

"Too  rarely,"  said  Bob  Strozler,  "do  we  combine  in 
ourselves  the  necessary  Ingredients  of  scholarship  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  ability,  yet  an  administrator  who  has  no  claim 
to  scholarship  cannot  act  with  poise  and  secvirlty  In  an  edu¬ 
cational  environment.  Neither  the  technical  jargon  which 
we  have  developed  In  our  fields,  nor  the  slick  techniques 
we  sometimes  take  for  panaceas,  can  replace  the  qxiallflca- 
tlon  of  sound  academic  training.  The  Issue  Is  much  broader 
than  the  mere  achievement  of  academic  respectability.  The 
Issue  of  respectability  In  an  academic  community  Is  vague. 
Too  often  It  Is  used  to  conceal  the  qualities  unbecoming  to 
those  who  teach.  Competence,  not  respectability.  Is  the 
Issue." 


To  that  I  say,  amen.  The  competence  of  the  dean 
within  his  established  area  of  responsibility  and  authority, 
and  not  his  relative  standing  In  comparison  with  the  dean  of 
the  college  of  liberal  arts,  or  vice  president  for  academic 
affairs,  or  professor  of  English,  or  anything  else.  Is  the 
Issue.  Can  you  be  a  good  dean?  Can  you  do  what  a  dean  Is 
employed  to  do?  Can  you  do  what  by  rights  the  dean  Is  the 
primary  one  to  do?  That  Is  the  Issue. 

Well,  as  we  have  considered  these  problems,  our 
Association,  our  confrerers,  our  professional  associates, 
have  done  many  things.  Colleges  have  done  many  things;  deans 
have  done  many  things,  and  society  has  done  many  things. 


If  we  would  refresh  our  minds,  and  come  back  to 
that  bench  mark  of  the  function  of  dews,  of  which  Dean 
Keppel  spoke,  the  point  of  contact  between  the  mechanism 
of  the  Institution  and  Its  human  membership,  often  between 
administrative  literalness  and  common  sense.  Is  the  dean. 

It  reminds  us  of  his  chief  mission  to  preserve  the  personal 
individual  regard  for  students  pursuing  an  education,  above 
status,  above  annoyances  and  the  tedium  which  are  character¬ 
istic  of  any  lmpoz*tant  work.  It  reminds  us  of  the  nobility 
of  the  mission  and  It  gives  us  the  stimulus,  through  o\ir 
assoclatlonal  activities,  to  do  the  best  we  can  to  fulfill 
this  legitimate  function,  this  legitimate  task  in  higher 
education  In  America. 

The  university  changes.  It  Is  no  longer  a  great 
complex  of  libraries,  laboratories,  playing  fields,  and 
exalted  professors  combining  their  resources  and  Influence 
to  the  benefit  of  the  little  student.  The  colleges  change. 
They  are  no  longer  an  assemblage  of  young  people  joining  In 
a  spirit  of  loyalty  to  Alma  Mater,  pursuit  of  happiness, 
extracurricular  activities  and  fraternities  and  taverns 
belonging  In  a  common  spirit  to  one  thing,  one  pursuit. 
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And  the  deans  change.  They  are  no  longer  a  Harry 
Caznian  or  Frederick  Keppel  or  Briggs  sitting  with  a  blanket 
around  his  shoulders  at  the  side  of  the  playing  field  where 
tmsubsldlzed  amateur  players  compete,  no  stadium,  lending 
players  one  side  to  the  other.  He  Is  no  longer  that  beai?ded 
humanitarian,  sitting  with  his  door  open  ready  to  spend  the 
aftemom  In  his  office  or  on  the  porch  over  tea.  He  Is 
no  longer  Mr.  Chips,  If  he  ever  was. 

All  of  these  things  change.  And  we  make  responses. 
Institutional  responses. 

Harvard  has  Its  house  plan;  Princeton  has  the  pre- 
ceptorlals;  Wisconsin  has  Its  house  plan.  Amherst,  Swarth- 
more  and  now  a  myriad  others  have  their  honors  programs, 
seminars.  Florida  State  tries  a  concept  of  general  educa¬ 
tion.  Columbia,  Harvard,  Yale  try  another  concept  of  gen¬ 
eral  education.  All  are  trying  to  Imbue  Instruction  with 
human  and  personal  qualities  and  to  make  of  the  Instzoictor 
not  only  a  master  of  his  subject  but  a  model  of  a  man,  and 
to  Imbue  the  Instructional  function  with  these  personal 
values.  Many  forces,  many  factors,  many  efforts. 

Might  before  last  President  Benezet  made  the  re¬ 
markable  suggestion  that  deans  of  students  might  be  called 
In  by  pirofessors  to  advise  them  on  how  they  were  conducting 
their  work  as  teachers.  This  has  been  tried,  but  not  so 
directly.  (Laughter) 

Then  the  all-encompassing  system  of  the  personnel 
point  of  view.  There  evolved,  as  many  of  you  know,  the 
personnel  point  of  view  whez^  In  the  face  of  these  changes 
the  dean  decentralized  himself.  He  took  on  appurtenances, 
parts,  divided  himself  up  Into  a  bureau,  employed  nxjmerous 
people,  and  hoped  that  he  could  somehow  mtdce  prevail  over  the 
out-reach  of  all  a  common  philosophy  that  there  somehow 
could  be  preserved  In  this  complex  multifarious  situation  of 
great  numbers,  of  great  schools,  colleges.  Institutes,  and 
complexities,  that  there  could  be  preserved  to  professors 
who  are  not  solely  concerned  with  teaching  but  of  advemclng 
the  frontiers  of  knowledge,  and  at  the  same  time  advancing 
themselves,  of  giants,  consulting  Jobs,  extramural  services. 

The  academic  profession  has  been  converted.  The 
ancient  notion  of  the  professor  as  a  non-mercenary,  dedicated 
soul  Is  as  obsolete  as  the  dean  on  the  side  of  the  athletic 
field  with  his  blanket  around  his  shoulders  watching  the  un- 
subsldlzed  players  cavort.  Every  aspect  of  It  has  changed, 
but  not  all  for  the  better. 

But  we  have  made  efforts.  The  personnel  system  Is 
one  of  them.  We  have  made  efforts  to  preserve  In  this  new 
situation  the  values  of  the  old  dean,  of  Keppel,  of  Carman, 
of  Gauss,  of  Tommy  Arkle  Clark,  of  dividing  Itself  up  In  such 
manner  as  to  adapt  Itself  to  the  new  situation. 
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I  have  not  always  embraced  Its  precepts  or  Its 
pedagogy,  but  nevertheless.  In  so  far  as  any  mechanism  can 
be.  It  is  the  next  best  thing  in  the  present  situation,  to 
an  Impossible  thing,  which  Is  to  go  back  fifty  yesu^s  In  the 
history  of  higher  education. 

If  all  this  Is  true  of  the  past,  let  us  consider 
for  a  moment  the  present.  Let  us  look  now  at  what  Is  going 
on. 


I  spoke  of  students  and  the  changes  there.  More 
of  themj  You  cannot  get  them  In  the  stadium  for  the  orien¬ 
tation  session.  They  have  more.  There  Is  no  comparison  to 
the  6l  per  cent  who  had  self-help  Jobs  In  the  thirties,  to 
the  40  per  cent  who  have  automobiles  now.  The  girls.  You 
cannot  put  three  In  a  room  because  they  have  too  much 
clothing.  You  cannot  put  three  boys  In  a  room  because  the 
hi-fi  sets  take  up  too  much  room.  You  cannot  do  the  things 
that  you  did  In  a  time  of  austerity.  In  a  time  of  the  most 
remarkable  prosperity  In  the  history  of  the  world. 

If  we  look  at  what  Is  going  on  in  terms  of  more 
money,  we  also  see  more  costs,  and  we  need  more  money.  So 
there  Is  a  greater  population  everywhere,  including  the 
colleges.  There  Is  greater  prosperity,  especially  In  this 
country,  euid  there  Is  an  all-pervading  concern  for  national 
secvirlty. 

The  greatest  single  event  I  suppose  In  higher  edu¬ 
cation  was  that  achievement  of  the  Russians  when  they  sent 
Sputnik  up,  since  which  time  the  American  nation,  motivated 
by  a  sense  of  competition,  has  mobilized  all  of  the  resources 
possible  In  the  Interests  of  national  self-interest.  Includ¬ 
ing  the  mobilization  of  educational  resources,  with  all  Its 
ramifications . 

Many  good  things  have  come  of  this.  We  might 
deplore  the  motive,  yet  we  might  be  thankful  of  the  great 
new  stress  on  study,  of  Individual  research,  of  seminars, 
college  entrance  board  tests,  of  the  gradual  climbing  up  of 
academic  achievement,  of  the  more  studious  characteristics 
of  our  student  bodies,  of  more  Interesting  good  teaching, 
exalting  the  sciences,  engineering,  languages,  teacher 
training,  guidance  and  counseling. 

Many  good  things  have  come  In  the  wake  of  this 
fear,  of  this  apprehension,  of  this  anxiety.  But  let  us  not 
fool  ourselves.  It  Is  not  an  unmitigated  blessing,  because 
there  does  lurk  within  the  threat  of  national  secondax*y 
status,  the  fear  of  being  out-produced,  and  perhaps  diplo¬ 
matically  outwitted  by  a  competing  nation. 

There  lurks  the  possibility  that  In  our  anxiety 
we  shall  take  leave  of  some  of  the  Ingenious  historic  and 
the  basic  precepts  of  American  education. 
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I  do  not  think  there  is  much  likelihood  that  we 
will  bec<»ie  too  academic.  I  doubt  If  we  will  become  a 
Munich;  I  doubt  If  we  will  become  like  the  continental  \ml- 
veraltles.  I  doubt  If  we  will  become  so  studious  that 
extracurricular  activities  will  disappear,  or  that  deans  of 
students  will  not  be  needed. 

But  I  do  think  that  this  new  situation,  these  new 
times,  as  we  face  the  danger  In  our  anxiety.  In  opposing 
something  that  we  become  too  much  like  It;  In  opposing  com¬ 
munistic  materialism  with  capitalistic  production,  to  become 
materialistic  ourselves;  In  fearing  that  we  are  not  studious 
enough  In  science,  to  become  so  bureaucratized,  so  In  love 
with  the  credit  average  and  the  score  above  630,  and  the 
other  mechanistic  ways  that  we  have  adopted  to  Judge  how  we 
will  admit  students,  and  how  we  will  teach  them,  and  by  what 
processes.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  presents  to  this  parti¬ 
cular  group  of  men  a  singular  emd  significant  opportunity. 

No  educator,  I  wrote  In  a  recent  statement.  In  his 
right  mind  can  talk  against  studiousness  or  scholarship, 
but  no  dean  of  students  In  his  right  mind  can  fall  to  see 
that  optimum  education  Is  constituted  of  more  than  stxidles, 
more  than  docility,  more  than  conformity  to  the  requirements 
of  the  curriculum,  or  to  the  exigencies  of  the  national  self- 
interest. 


There  Is  to  my  mind  no  greater  need  In  this  hour 
for  educators  and  their  Institutions  than  to  disassociate 
themselves  from  the  accelerating  forces  of  stemdardizatlon 
and  confonnlty,  and  to  restore  to  themselves  the  creative 
and  Individualistic  Ideals  which  are  fundeunental  to  liberal 
education.  And  what  Is  most  pertinent,  1  know  of  no  element 
In  the  family  of  American  education  more  committed  by  Its 
philosophy,  more  habituated  by  usage,  more  qualified  by 
wisdom  and  experience  to  take  the  lead  In  performing  this 
service  than  the  Deans  of  Students  and  their  counterparts 
In  the  prefesslonal  group  of  educators. 

I  have  characterized  this  Association,  I  have  said 
what  I  have  to  say  about  my  concept  of  the  dean,  and  how  this 
association  may  serve.  I  do  not  think  that  HASP A  wants  to 
become  another  entity  In  the  over-crowded  array  of  associa¬ 
tions  devoted  to  busy-work,  and  to  depart  from  Its  tradi¬ 
tional  emphasis  and  Its  history  of  devotion  to  the  essen¬ 
tial  purpose  of  exalting  Individual  rather  than  collective 
values . 


But  In  a  sense,  we  have  no  choice.  If  we  are  to 
conserve  the  essential  values  to  which  we  are  devoted.  If 
we  are  to  continue  the  mutual  aid  to  one  another  that  we 
derive  In  this  Association,  we  must  survive.  We  must  not 
default  If  we  want  to  live.  We  must  not  fall.  If  the 
government  or  If  smaller  Institutions  around  the  country 
are  developing  Junior  colleges  and  community  colleges,  and 
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aspiring  administrators  the  world  over  look  to  somebody  to 
lead  and  to  guide,  and  to  do  so  not  In  the  context  of  some¬ 
thing  alien  to  liberal  education,  but  In  the  context  of 
something  essential  to  It,  we  should  not  fall  to  answer. 

We  should  so  sustain  ourselves,  we  should  so  con¬ 
serve  oiirselves,  we  should  so  maintain  ourselves  In  our  com¬ 
mitment  to  the  historic  values  of  our  profession  and  to 
this  association  that  we  can  render  service.  If  called  upon 
to  do  so. 


The  question  Is  whether  we  can  differentiate  our¬ 
selves  from  some  of  the  disadvantages,  sooie  of  the  short¬ 
comings  that  have  characterized  the  comparable  associations. 
Do  we  have  within  ourselves  something  of  Inherent  value, 
something  that  distinguishes  us  from  the  rank  and  file  of 
functioning,  educational,  professional  employees  uninspired 
functionaries.  In  a  great  bureaucracy?  Can  we  distinguish 
ourselves?  Can  we  maintain  our  Institution  without  taking 
leave  of  our  fundasiental  values? 

And  If  we  are  to  do  so  In  this  day  when  the  fed¬ 
eral  government  and  higher  education  are  In  our  front  door. 
If  we  are  to  do  so  when  Africa  and  Asia  and  Russia  are  Just 
outside  our  window.  If  we  are  to  do  this  at  a  time  when 
everything  Is  right  In  the  laps  of  anyone  who  would  edu¬ 
cate,  we  must  preserve  this  association,  and  In  order  to 
preserve  It,  like  a  tree,  we  must  bear  fzTilt.  We  must 
render  a  service. 

So  my  program  for  this  Association  would  be  to 
achieve  Just  enough  of  that  meuiagerlal,  mechanistic  char¬ 
acter,  to  preserve  Itself,  and  not  so  much  as  to  betray  what 
in  my  conception  the  dean  and  any  Institution  of  deans  are 
supposed  to  do.  Specifically,  I  would  say  that  the  work  of 
Bill  Guthrie  and  his  associates,  Don  Anderson,  Carl  Grip, 
Carl  Know,  and  Glen  Nygreen,  should  be  carried  on. 

You  have  heard  the  reports  of  these  Commissions. 
You  have  heard  the  reports  of  the  Committees.  You  have 
seen  the  affirmation  that  we  have  made  of  the  primacy  of 
hvunan  values.  You  have  heard  Jim  McLeod  talk  about  the 
needs  xmder  the  heading  of  Membership,  to  spread  ourselves 
to  vital  Institutions,  and  to  Include,  I  should  pray,  more 
women  emd  more  so-called  Negro  Institutions,  to  make  our¬ 
selves  truly  representative  of  higher  education,  to  pursue 
the  avenue  of  expression  to  the  federal  government  through 
the  committees  and  the  commissions,  to  express  ourselves 
and  mobilize  ourselves  so  we  can  talk  for  the  deans  and 
for  our  Institutions,  to  cultivate  the  Inter-assoclatlonal 
relationships  that  Jack  Clevenger,  0.  D.  Roberts  have  been 
working  on  so  hard.  If  necessary  raise  the  money,  and  I 
would  devote  my  time  to  doing  that,  to  have  the  necessary 
meetings  so  that  we  could  transact  business  between  con¬ 
ferences,  and  have  more  leisure,  more  free  time,  for  our 
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conferences,  to  extend  the  International  out-reach  of  this 
Association  so  that  we  keep  up  with  the  developments  abroad. 

There  are  many  others  I  could  name.  I  will  not 
get  into  that  at  this  stage,  but  in  the  discussion  after¬ 
wards  we  will  —  perhaps  we  will. 

I  do  not  propose  that  we  grasp  the  leadership  in 
any  sense,  or  that  we  make  assertions  beyond  our  deserts  in 
reflection  and  wisdom,  and  not  take  opportxmitles  to  intrude 
ourselves  with  our  advice  or  our  suggestions  upon  anyone 
else,  but  by  our  deserving,  by  our  contribution  to  the  con¬ 
ception  of  the  dean  that  we  hear  when  someone  prays  an  in¬ 
vocation  at  a  banquet  —  I  have  never  heard  anyone  in  an 
invocation,  neither  Vic  Yanitalll,  nor  Jim  McLeod,  nor 
Father  Ratterman,  nor  anyone  else,  pray  for  more  effective 
coordination  of  our  separate  parts.  They  invariably  afflm 
the  duty  of  the  dean  to  the  individual  student,  to  exalt, 
as  best  he  may,  the  opportunity  for  education  as  it  is 
presented  to  them  in  their  relationship. 

So  I  would  say  that  we  exalt  through  our  mutual 
aid  and  our  values  Just  as  we  do  at  our  colleges  and  our 
association,  to  teach,  to  serve,  and  to  delight  in  the  life 
of  truth  and  action.  [Prolonged  applause] 

PRESIDEIfr  OOTHRIE:  The  stature  of  President  Fred 
Weaver  is  evident  in  more  ways  than  one.  I  think  it  is 
seldom  that  we  have  in  the  annals  of  NASPA  a  combination  of 
the  eloquence  and  the  sincerity  and  the  insight  and  the 
vision  and  the  wisdom  and  the  practicality  that  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  what  Fred  has  said  this  morning. 

We  had  left  an  opportunity  for  discussion,  and  If 
you  feel  this  is  appropriate,  it  is  open  to  you  to  ask 
Fred  questions,  to  let  him  develop  any  of  the  immediate 
steps  which  he  outlined  at  the  end  of  his  talk.  What  is 
your  wish? 

DEAN  STAMATAKOS  (University  of  Wisconsin);  I  think 
anything  after  this  speech  would  be  rather  antlcllmatlc,  so 
I  move  that  we  adjourn. 

PRESIDEIfr  OOTHRIE;  You  have  heard  the  motion  for 
adjournment  and  I  will  accept  this  as  a  tribute  to  Fred 
Weaver,  and  I  know  you  have  thoughts  of  your  own  which  you 
you  may  contribute  back  emd  forth  to  yourselves  or  to  Fred, 
or  to  the  new  leadership  in  NASPA. 

We  will  assemble  again  in  fifteen  minutes  in  order 
to  px^serve  the  order  of  the  day,  suid  I  see  meanwhile  that 
someone  is  asking  for  attention  for  a  special  purpose. 

...  Announcements  ... 
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PRESIDENT  QOTHRIE:  May  I  ask  that  the  Chairmen 
who  will  make  reports  at  the  business  session^  which  will 
reconvene  In  fifteen  minutes*  come  to  the  platfom.  They 
are  Dean  Ed  Williamson*  the  Camnlttee  to  Study  Student  Dis¬ 
cussion  and  Action  on  Social  Issues;  Dean  Ray  Hawk*  the 
Committee  on  Cooperation  with  National  Stxadent  Organizations* 
Dean  Joe  Boyd*  Conralttee  on  Cooperation  with  ACUHO;  and  may 
I  also  see  Dean  John  Netherton  at  the  front. 

We  are  adjourned*  and  we  will  reassemble  In  fif¬ 
teen  minutes. 

. . .  The  Third  Business  Session  recessed  at  ten- 
forty  o'clock  ... 


THIRD  GENERAL  SESSION 


Tuesday,  April  4,  I96I 

The  Third  General  Session  convened  at  eleven- five 
o'clock.  President  Guthrie  presiding. 

PRESIDEJTT  GUTHRIE:  We  will  hear  first  a  report 
from  the  Coinnlttee  on  Cooperation  from  the  American  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Architects.  This  report  will  be  given  by  Deam  Bob 
Goodrldge,  Tftilverslty  of  Redlands. 

DEAN  ROBERT  C.  GOODRIDGE  (Committee  on  Coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  American  Institute  of  Architects):  Hr. 

President,  I  am  plnchhlttlng  for  a  plnch-plnchhltter.  Dean 
George  Brown,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  who  Is 
Chairman  of  this  conmlttee  was  vinable  to  attend  this  Con¬ 
ference.  He  asked  Juan  Reid,  Colorado  College,  to  Chair 
the  ccmmlttee.  Juan,  as  you  know.  Is  Vice  President- 
Designate,  Host  Dean,  Co-Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Re¬ 
ception  and  Hospitality,  Chairman  of  the  Registration  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  member  of  the  Committee  on  Counseling  Services, 
and  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Cooperation  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Institute  of  Architects. 

Since  I  was  the  first  committee  member  to  regis¬ 
ter,  other  than  Juan,  on  Sunday  morning  Dean  Don  Anderson, 
our  Vice  Piresldent,  from  the  University  of  Washington,  and 
Juan  asked  me  to  assume  this  responsibility.  I  might  add 
that  Dean  Tom  Baker,  Case  Institute  of  Technology,  Is  the 
only  other  member  of  the  committee  attending  this  Confer¬ 
ence. 


The  committee  was  most  fortunate,  however,  for 
Juan  had  contacted  Mr.  P.  Lamar  Kelsey,  who  Is  President  of 
the  Colorado  Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects. 
Mr.  Kelsey  has  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  In  designing 
educational  buildings.  One  of  the  recent  and  perhaps  most 
noteworthy  accomplishment  Is  the  College  Union  on  the  Colo¬ 
rado  College  campus  here  In  Colorado  Springs.  A  report  of 
this  has  been  written  and  will  soon  appear  In  college  and 
university  "Business." 

Mr.  Kelsey  Is  aware  of  many  of  our  problems  con¬ 
cerning  the  construction  of  buildings,  and  Is  most  anxious 
to  cooperate  In  any  way  possible. 

Arrangesients  haul  been  made  with  Mr.  Kelsey  to  meet 
with  the  committee  Svinday  evening.  At  this  meeting  Mr. 

Kelsey  volunteered  to  phone  Mr.  William  H.  Schelck,  Execu¬ 
tive  Director  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  and  to  meet  again  with  the  conmlttee  for  din¬ 
ner  on  Monday  night. 
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At  our  meeting  last  night «  Mr.  Kelsey  presented  a 
letter  to  the  conunlttee  with  the  Information  which  he  had 
obtained  from  national  headquarters  of  the  American  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Architects  In  Washington,  D.  C.  This  letter  Is 
well  pointed,  and  so  complete  we  would  like  to  make  It  a  part 
of  the  committee's  report,  and  share  It  with  you  at  this  time. 
The  letter  is  addressed  to  the  Temporary  Chalman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Cooperation  with  the  American  Institute  of  Archi¬ 
tects: 


"First,  I  should  like  to  tell  you  how  much  I  en¬ 
joyed  the  privilege  of  meeting  with  you  and  your  Conmilttee 
at  the  Broadmoor  last  night.  As  a  result  of  that  meeting, 

I  have  prepared  the  material  in  this  letter  for  your  use  at 
the  meeting  scheduled  for  this  evening.  I  hope  It  will  be 
of  some  use  to  you. 


"This  morning  I  telephoned  Mr.  William  H.  Schelck, 
Executive  Director  of  The  Aswrlcan  Institute  of  Architects, 
1735  New  York  Avenue,  N.  W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.  I  re¬ 
quested  him  to  provide  us  with  any  Information  that  he  had 
regarding  past  activities  of  your  Conmlttee  In  collaboietlon 
with  the  A. I. A.  Mr.  Schelck  turned  the  matter  over  to  our 
Research  Secretary,  Mr.  Eric  Pawley,  at  National  Headquart¬ 
ers,  who  telephoned  the  following  Infonnatlon  to  me  this 
afternoon: 


1.  In  the  past  there  has  been  cooperation  —  In  some  eases, 
rather  extensive  —  between  your  Committee  and  the  A. I. A. 
One  tangible  result  of  this  cooperation  Is  a  40-page 
publication  regarding  college  housing.  This  paper  was 
published  In  three  Issues  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  A. I. A. 
In  1956.  It  Is  available  from  A.I.A.  Headquarters  In 
Washington  at  a  cost  of  $1.00  per  copy,  and  Mr.  Pawley 
tells  me  that  there  are  several  hundred  copies  still  In 
stock. 

2.  It  had  been  planned  for  the  A.I.A.  Committee  on  School 
Buildings  and  Educational  Facilities  to  meet  with  your 
Committee  Chairman,  Dean  George  L.  Brown,  In  St.  Louis 
at  the  American  Association  of  School  Administrators' 
Convention  In  March.  Apparently,  there  was  some  confu¬ 
sion  on  the  date  of  that  meeting  and  It  was  not  actually 
held,  but  In  his  absence  a  number  of  Items  were  dis¬ 
cussed.  Among  these  Items  were  the  possible  publication 
of  guide  material  for  use  In  the  planning  of  fraternity 
housing  and  possible  papers  on  student  unions.  It  would 
appear  that  these  areas  of  research  have  not  been  as 
fully  covered  as  many  aspects  of  college  housing. 


At  any  rate,  our  Committee  on  School  Buildings  and  Edu¬ 
cational  Facilities,  under  Mr.  Pawley  who  Is  their 
Staff  Executive,  stands  ready  and  willing  to  meet  with 
your  representatives.  It  would  be  possible  for  our 
Committee  to  establish  a  sub-committee  which  would  work 
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directly  with  you  and  direct  its  efforts  specifically 
toward  college  housing,  student  unions,  food  service 
facilities,  etc.  Obviously,  with  the  population  explo¬ 
sion  having  reached  the  college  level,  there  will  be  a 
great  deal  of  construction  at  the  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  of  the  nation,  and  any  research  in  this  field 
would  be  highly  worthwhile. 


3.  If  effox^s  of  our  Committee  should  result  in  the  prepar¬ 
ation  of  papers  for  publication,  the  A. I. A.  has  several 
potential  means  of  accomplishing  such  publication  — 
the  first  of  which  is  publication  of  a  4-  to  6-page 
"School  P  ant  Study"  in  our  publication,  the  Journal . 
More  extensive  studies  may  be  published  in  the  Journal 
as  "Building  Type  Reference  Guides."  In  either  case, 
these  may  be  reprinted  for  distribution  to  laymen.  The 
Journal,  itself,  is  distributed  to  all  Corporate  Members 
of  the  A. I. A.  and  many  Associate  Members. 

4.  Mr.  Pawley  noted  that  the  National  Administrators  of 
College  and  University  Pood  Services  might  also  be 
Interested  in  participating  in  such  discussion.  This 
group  is  composed  of  some  93  college  food  service  direc¬ 
tors. 


3.  Mr.  Pawley  suggested  that  there  are  several  research 
papers  now  being  prepared  which  might  be  of  Interest 
to  you: 

a)  The  Educational  Facilities  Laboratories,  through  a 
grant  by  the  Ford  Foundation,  has  commissioned 
Messrs.  Lopez  and  Riker  to  compile  a  great  deal  of 
material  regarding  college  buildings.  Our  xinder- 
standing  is  that  the  E.F.L.  does  not  plan  to  publish 
this  material  and  it  is  possible  that  it  might  be 
published  Jointly  by  the  A. I. A.  or  NASPA. 

b)  The  University  of  Wisconsin,  through  their  University 
Research  Center  directed  by  Professor  William  Klnne, 
A. I. A.,  is  presently  gathering  material  on  the  Big 
Ten  Schools  and  the  University  of  Chicago  which  may 
be  of  use  to  you. 


c)  The  Division  of  Higher  Education,  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education,  is  preparing  a  case-book  on  "Campus  Oper¬ 
ating  Experience"  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Rork. 

d)  Walter  Taylor,  formerly  of  the  A. I. A.  Staff,  has  con¬ 
tracted  with  the  Office  of  Education  to  write  a 
manual  of  Building  for  College  and  University  Admin¬ 
istrators. 

"I  trust  this  letter  will  give  your  Committee  ade¬ 
quate  background  material  so  that  it  may  take  effective  ac¬ 
tion.  The  A. I. A.  is  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  work 
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with  your  organization  and  tha  fine  paopla  who  fora  Its  oem- 
barahlp.  Wa  balieva  that  such  cooparatlon  aa  thla  will  re¬ 
sult  In  Improvad  facilities  on  college  campuses. 

Cordially  yours, 

S/  P.  Lamar  Kelsey,  President 
Colorado  Chapter,  A. I. A." 

Without  close  and  highly  Intelligent  cooperative 
planning  between  architects  and  colleges,  sranstrously  large 
residence  halls,  built  with  too  little  regard  to  student 
needs  and  satisfactions,  will  rise  on  scores  of  campuses. 

To  avoid  the  costly  defeat  of  building  handsooM  hotel-llke 
structures  with  Inadequate  provisions  for  the  group  and  the 
individual  life  of  the  occupants,  there  Is  critical  need  for 
continuing.  In  both  the  Imaginative  and  practical  liaison 
among  architects,  deans  and  house  officers. 

The  ccnaslttee  Intends  to  maintain  Its  liaison  with 
Mr.  Kelsey  In  order  to  develop  better  relations  with  A. I. A. 
It  Is  our  hope  that  this  committee  can  work  with  equivalent 
conmlttee  of  architects  from  A. I. A.  We  wish  to  recognize 
the  Interest  and  contributions  that  Dean. Shelton  Beatty  of 
Pomona  College  has  given  this  coralttee. 

I  have  an  announcement  which  Is  not  a  part  of  the 
report,  which  I  have  been  asked  to  make. 

Western  Personnel  Institute,  of  1136  Steuben 
Street,  Pasadena,  California,  has  gathered  together  an 
annotated  bibliography  of  student  housing  In  colleges  and 
universities.  This  can  be  obtained  from  them  at  a  price 
of  $2.30.  Thank  you. 

PRESIDEirr  ODTHRIE:  You  have  heard  the  report. 

What  Is  your  pleasure? 

DEAN  ANDERSON:  I  would  like  the  privilege  of  mov¬ 
ing  the  acceptance  of  this  report,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
say  a  special  word  of  thanks  to  Bob  for  the  job  he  has  done 
on  extremely  short  notice.  He  took  over  the  task  as  substi¬ 
tute  Chairman  here  only  Sunday  afternoon,  and  I  think  It 
speaks  well  for  him  and  his  committee,  the  job  that  they 
have  done  in  submitting  this  material  to  us. 

PRESIDENT  QUTHRIE:  There  Is  a  motion  to  accept 
the  report. 

DEAN  WARREN  H.  SHIRLEY  (Florida  A  &  M):  I 
second  the  motion. 

PRESIDENT  GUTHRIE:  May  I  just  add  a  word  of  ap¬ 
preciation  to  Dean  Juan  Reid,  Host  Dean,  who  has  been  of 
great  assistance  In  helping  to  keep  us  In  touch  with  an 
architect  here  In  town,  euid  this  Is  quite  evident  in  the 
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report.  It  is  very  helpful.  Any  other  questions*  oonsMnts? 

DEAN  TURNER:  Mr.  Chalman*  this  Is  an  outside 
group  with  which  It  Is  very  easy  to  maintain  a  good  relation¬ 
ship.  For  a  good  many  years  mention  In  the  Newsletter  was 
made  of  Valter  Taylor*  and  for  many  years  Walter  Taylor  was 
Invited  to  attend  our  meetings  —  did  attend*  really.  He 
did  not  come  for  Just  a  half  day.  He  came  and  stayed  through 
out  the  entire  meeting*  and  stayed  around  and  consulted  with 
our  members  on  anything  they  wanted  to  talk  about. 

Some  of  you  will  remember  at  the  Roanoke  meeting 
we  had  a  big  afternoon*  all  afternoon  session*  that  Mr. 
Taylor  put  on  for  us.  Bill*  I  think  you  were  a  member  of  the 
connlttee*  weren't  you? 

PRESIDEirr  OlfTHRIE:  Yes*  and  Paul  Morrel*  archi¬ 
tect*  was  Involved. 

DEAN  TURNER:  Yes.  We  were  talking  about  dormi¬ 
tory  construction  and  the  details  of  dormitory  construction. 

I  would  urge  that  we  maintain  a  closer  relationship  with 
this  organization  again.  I  think  Mr.  Taylor  Is  retired  from 
active  duty.  He  was  the  educational  adviser  to  the  A. I. A.* 
and  he  must  have  worked  with  us  for  ten  or  twelve  years*  at 
least*  without  fall.  He  appeared  at  every  meeting*  stayed 
through  the  meetings*  worked  with  us*  and  corresponded*  and 
he  was  the  man  who  worked  out  with  Ted  Baldwin  this  booklet 
on  College  Housing  that  was  mentioned  In  the  repoz*t.  That 
Is  still  available  and  It  Is  a  timely  book*  and  It  Is  a  good 
one.  I  thought  they  were  out  of  print*  but  apparently  some 
are  still  available.  It  Is  a  good  book*  and  well  worth 
getting. 

I  would  urge  that  we  maintain  a  closer  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  A. I. A.  again.  Anyone  who  wants  to  show  the 
slightest  friendship  to  them  will  Just  get  It  back  full 
measure . 

DEAN  NOBLE  HENDRIX  (University  of  Miami):  Mr. 
Chairman*.  I  served  as  Chairman  of  that  committee*  I  believe 
for  two  years.  I  would  like  to  add  my  congratulations  to 
the  present  committee  In  getting  as  much  as  It  did*  for 
after  rather  rapeated  and  strenuous  effox^s*  what  we  have 
missed  Is  the  Interest  In  this  Association  that  was  expressed 
by  Mr.  Taylor. 

I  tried  the  most  tactful  way  to  Indicate  that  If 
the  A. I. A.  was  Interested  In  getting  a  re-study*  as  of  the 
present  time*  of  the  fundamental  factors  that  would  need  to 
be  In  a  dormitory  building*  that  this  organization  would  of¬ 
fer  Its  services  with  regard  to  a  questionnaire  study*  or  by 
any  other  means  suggested. 

The  offer  of  cooperation  has  been  steady*  Fred* 
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ever  since «  but  what  we  nave  odssed  Is  soaeone  like  Taylor 
in  that  organization*  who  would  work  with  us.  I  would  like 
to  congratulate  the  present  committee  on  getting  that  letter. 

PRESIDEHT  OOTHRIE:  Thank  you.  Are  you  ready  for 
the  question?  [The  question  was  called]  All  in  favor  of 
accepting  the  report  say*  "aye."  Opposed*  same  sign.  The 
report  is  accepted. 

I  wonder  if  the  Secretary-Treasurer*  Carl  I&iox* 
ought  not  to  Inquire  about  the  availability  of  maTbe  fifty 
of  these  remaining  copies  of  the  publication*  the  supply 
being  limited  now  to  100  in  the  A. I. A.  office*  as  I  under¬ 
stand  it.  That  might  take  care  of  our  Innediate  needs. 

We  will  move  on  to  a  report  of  the  Coomilttee  on 
Cooperation  with  the  Association  of  College  and  University 
Housing  Officers*  and  it  will  be  given  by  Dean  Joe  Boyd  of 
Northwestern  University. 

DEAN  JOSEPH  B.  BOYD  (Committee  on  Cooperation  with 
the  Association  of  College  and  University  Housing  Officers): 
Mr.  President*  the  purposes  and  membership  of  our  eoamlttee 
are  noted  in  the  program. 

During  the  past  two  days  the  eomnittee  has  been 
privileged  to  have  had  as  its  guest  and  participant*  Mr. 

Fred  Schwendlman*  President  of  ACUHO*  and  the  Director  of 
Housing  at  Brigham  Yoiing  University*  Provo*  Utah.  The  com¬ 
mittee  deeply  appreciates  his  willingness  to  Join  us  for  our 
sessions  and  to  Join  in  the  meetings  of  NASPA. 

The  committee  is  pleased  to  announce  that  Dean 
William  Crafts  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh*  is  a  member 
of  the  planning  committee  of  the  next  ACUHO  convention*  and 
he  also  Joined  us  for  our  sessions  here. 

The  committee  is  also  pleased  to  note  that  Deem 
Thomas  Emmet  of  the  University  of  Detroit*  is  a  member  of 
the  planning  committee  of  ACUHO. 

The  committee  recommends  the  following: 

1.  That  ACUHO  become  a  full  participating  member 
of  the  Inter-Association  Coordinating  Committee. 

2.  That  the  executive  committee  of  NASPA  accept 
the  recommendation  of  Conmlsslon  I  that  a  single  liaison 
representative  be  named  to  represent  NASPA  to  ACUHO. 

3.  That  institutions  holding  Joint  membership  in 
both  NASPA  and  ACUHO  plan  to  have  persoimel  deans  and  hous¬ 
ing  officers  attend  each  other's  meetings*  to  promote  the 
tinder  standing  of  common  functions  and  objectives.  We  also 
recommend  that  the  NASPA  conference  chairman  plan  to  Include 
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sesalcms  of  nutual  Inteirest  on  a  fairly  regular  baslti. 

4.  That  the  eoionlttee  on  Consulting  Services  of 
NASPA  contact  ACUHO  to  obtain  names  from  their  membership 
that  could  serve  as  resource  persons  In  the  a  rea  of  housing 
and  food  services. 

5.  That  the  deans  of  NASPA  support  the  research 
effox>ts  of  ACUHO  by  cooperating  In  the  return  of  all  ques¬ 
tionnaires  under  the  sponsorship  of  that  group. 

6.  That  the  executive  committee  of  NASPA  consider 
the  possibility  of  establishing  a  coordinating  research  com¬ 
mittee  for  the  Association*  and  that  they  particularly  In¬ 
vestigate  what  research  areas  can  be  Jointly  undertaken  by 
ACUHO  and  NASPA. 

7.  That  Commission  III  of  NASPA  explore  with 
special  emphasis  the  methods  of  entry  and  available  train¬ 
ing  for  those  planning  careers  as  housing  administrators. 

8.  That  In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  a  few 
Institutions  are  now  placing  all  aspects  of  residence  hall 
staffing  and  maintenance  under  the  business  office  of  the 
university*  our  present  committee  requests  that  a  new  com¬ 
mittee  and/or  liaison  representative  Investigate  the  Impli¬ 
cations  of  such  procedures. 

Mr.  President*  that  completes  our  repoirt. 

PRESIDENT  GUTHRIE:  I  wonder  If  you  could  all  hear 
that?  (Laughter)  What  Is  your  pleasure? 

DEAN  SHIRLEY:  Mr.  Chairman*  I  move  Its  acceptance. 

PRESIDENT  GUTHRIE:  It  has  been  moved  we  accept 
the  report.  Is  there  a  second? 

DEAN  HOWARD  V.  DAVIS  (Southern  Illinois):  I 
second  the  motion. 

PRESIDENT  GUTHRIE:  Do  you  have  questions? 

DEAN  ROBERT  H.  SHAFFER  (Indiana  University):  I 
would  like  to  ask*  Joe*  what  evidence  you  have  for  your  last 
comment*  that  there  Is  a  trend  that  places  all  aspects  of 
the  housing*  Including  the  program  and  staffing*  under  busi¬ 
ness  offices.  I  am  \inder  the  Impression  that  the  exact  op¬ 
posite  Is  the  national  trend. 

DEAN  BOYD:  Well  our  committee*  In  tezins  of  our 
deliberations  and  In  talking*  feels  that  the  trend  could  be 
easily  going  the  other  way.  We  had  specifically  Utah  and 
Puzxlue  Ikilversltles  In  mind.  There  were  others*  such  as 
Columbia  university*  as  we  xmderstand  It.  We  feel  that 
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taking  a  poaltiva  or  negative  stand  Is  not  our  role  at  this 
tlne«  but  the  lBv>lleatlons  of  this  should  be  Investigated 
because  In  many  eases  these  Institutions  now  find  that  their 
Dean  of  Men«  Dean  of  Vonen,  Dean  of  Students,  Is  often  re- 
■oved  froBi  having  to  worry  about  the  staffing  or  the  prob- 
lens  In  the  residence  hall.  If  this  Is  a  trend,  I  think  we 
ought  to  give  serious  thought  to  all  of  Its  Inpllcatlons . 

PRESIDBirr  GUTHRIE:  I  think  the  key  to  this  Is  his 
last  statement  "If  this  Is  a  trend."  It  Is  like  having  the 
first  annual  event  on  your  eampus.  (Laughter)  Are  there 
other  questions?  Ready  for  the  question?  [The  question  was 
called)  All  In  favor  of  accepting  the  report  say,  "aye." 
Opposed,  sane  sign.  It  Is  passed. 

We  will  hear  now  from  the  Conmlttee  on  Cooperation 
with  National  student  Organizations.  The  report  will  be 
given  by  Dean  Ray  Hawk,  University  of  Oregon,  Committee 
Chairman. 


DEAN  RAY  HAWK  (Ccnmalttee  on  Cooperation  with  Na¬ 
tional  Student  Orgemlzatlons):  Mr.  President,  Members  of 
the  Association:  My  report  Is  necessarily  short,  not  by 
design  but  by  necessity. 

This  committee  Is  one  of  the  newer  committees  of 
NASPA.  It  Is  an  outgrowth  of  a  oomalttee  that  formerly  had 
the  responsibility  of  cooperation  with  NSA. 

As  we  understand  our  charge,  as  It  was  related  to 
me  by  our  Vice  President  Don  Anderson,  It  was  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  this  committee  was  to  Investigate  the  role  we 
might  play  with  all  national  student  organizations. 


With  this  broadened  responsibility,  and  because 
our  committee  members  are  widely  separated  geographically  — 
and  I  might  add  In  other  ways  too  —  we  decided  that  we 
should  try  to  determine  what  role  we  might  play  In  this  re¬ 
gard  In  so  far  as  our  Association  Is  concerned.  We  thought, 
first,  which  national  groups  might  we  concern  ourselves  with? 

In  looking  through  the  roster  of  various  national 
organizations  this  raised  many  very  Interesting  questions. 
Obviously,  NSA  Is  a  group  that  we  would  wish  to  continue  our 
coordinating  activities.  But  what  about  such  groups  as  the 
YMCA?  What  about  various  religious  groups,  and  we  are  think¬ 
ing  now  of  groups  like  the  Catholic  Student  Associations,  as 
well  as  those  representing  Protestant  and  other  groups. 

What  about  academic  honorarles.  Phi  Eta  Sigma  being  notable 
among  these?  What  about  service  honorarles.  Alpha  Phi  Osiega 
representing  this  particular  type? 


We  did  form  one  conclusion,  that  we  need  not  con¬ 
cern  ourselves  about  fraternity  affairs  since  we  already 
have  one  committee  working  In  this  area.  This  was  one  con¬ 
crete  thing  we  were  able  to  determine. 
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We  speculated  on  another,  and  this  presented  more 
interest  to  the  committee  than  perhaps  some  might  wish  to 
think,  and  this  of  course  had  to  do  with  how  should  we  re> 
late  ourselves  to  AWS,  or  pexiiaps  the  YWCA? 

But  as  you  can  see,  as  we  go  through,  looking  at 
all  of  these  various  national  student  groups  —  and  I  would 
like  to  differentiate  here  now,  because  we  are  having  a 
seminar  this  afternoon  which  talks  about  national  student 
government  groups.  Now,  as  we  read  these  words,  we  have  a 
very  broad  charge  Indeed. 

What  position  should  we  take?  We  have  asked  our¬ 
selves  this  question,  as  connlttee  members,  and  we  ask  it, 
thinking  in  terns  of  what  Interest  you  people  might  have. 

We  are  convinced  that  we  are  playing  in  a  veiry  delicate 
area.  No  matter  what  position  we  take  as  a  committee,  and 
recommend  to  you  as  the  membership  of  NASPA,  we  are  faced 
with:  What  influence  this  should  have,  or  might  have,  on 
the  institutions  and  their  own  relationships  with  these 
vairious  national  groups. 

We  realize  that  this  is  a  delicate  situation,  and 
that  therefore  we  might  have  to  say  it  might  not  be  of  any 
significance  whatsoever  on  an  institutional  basis,  because 
yoiir  problems  are  unique,  and  we  must  recognize  this. 

We  do  feel,  however,  that  there  is  great  need  for 
coordination.  We  are  not  sure  with  whom  or  how  many  of  these 
groups  we  should  attempt  to  coordinate.  This  is  still  a  part 
of  the  work,  and  on-going  work  of  this  committee. 

We  have  discussed,  as  we  did  yesterday  morning 
briefly  in  our  meeting  with  the  committee  and  commission 
chairmen,  the  importance  of  the  committee  structure  in  ap¬ 
proaching  problems  of  this  nature,  but  on  the  other  hand,  we 
recognize  that  perhaps  within  this  structure  there  is  need 
of  the  liaison  officer.  We  feel,  and  I  think  our  committee 
is  unanimous  in  this  belief,  that  many  of  these  areas  might 
better  be  represented  by  selecting  a  man  who  has  specific 
Interest,  who  can  attend  various  national  conventions  of 
these  groups,  and  serve  as  a  liaison  officer,  and  perhaps 
our  ccmimlttee  then  would  be  the  group  to  bring  together  and 
report  back  to  the  membership  of  the  whole. 

In  the  matter  of  interpreting  the  role  of  our  com¬ 
mittee,  and  the  Association,  we  are  convinced  that  one  of 
the  gravest  problems  is  that  of  operating  from  ignorance. 

We  found  in  our  own  discussions  that  there  was  far  more  that 
we  did  not  know  than  was  known.  Therefore,  we  propose  to  the 
Association  that  one  of  the  first  responsibilities  of  this 
committee  is  to,  if  you  will,  do  a  research  Job.  We  feel  it 
might  be  helpful  to  the  Association  if  we  were,  through  the 
talents  of  our  membership,  to  attempt  to  bring  together  the 
history,  the  purposes,  the  alms,  the  direction  that  these 
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groups  have  planned  for  themselves.  We  do  not  want  this  to 
be  a  Madison  Avenue  Job.  We  want  this  to  be  an  objective, 
succinct  report  which  might  shed  some  enlightenment  upon  the 
membership  as  to  what  these  groups  are,  what  they  purport  to 
be,  and  then  pex^ps  we  are  going  to  be  in  a  better  position 
to  move  forward  in  what  our  relationship  should  be. 

In  summary,  I  would  say  that  in  the  short  time  we 
have  been  operating  as  a  coomlttee,  we  hope,  that  come 
another  year,  we  can  Mport  back  in  far  greater  detail  than 
we  find  it  possible  to  do  now,  but  we  do  propose  at  this 
time  to  move  along  on: 

1.  The  liaison  officer  approach,  and 

2.  A  research  Job  that  will  help  us  determine 
with  which  groups  we  should  coordinate,  and 
how  we  should  associate  our  group  with  them. 

Thank  you  vez^  much. 

PRESIDENr  QUTHRIE:  Is  there  a  motion  to  accept 
the  report? 

DEAN  ANDERSON:  So  move. 

DEAN  ETHERIDGE  (Miami  University):  Second  the 

motion. 

PRESIDENT  GUTHRIE:  Any  discussion?  There  was  a 
reference  to  the  current  information  on  the  National  Stu¬ 
dent  organizations  and  you  will  recall  that  this  probably 
will  be  Included  in  a  form  of  an  annual  yearbook  —  a  year¬ 
book  of  organizations  that  are  related  to  NASPA,  and  our 
special  Interests,  including  the  National  student  organiza¬ 
tions.  So  this  would  Inclvide  the  current  officers  for  the 
year,  the  objectives  of  the  organization,  a  little  of  the 
past  history  of  it,  its  publications,  helpful  Information 
which  would  keep  us  informed  year  by  year  of  those  who  are 
related  to  the  organizations  that  are  of  special  Interest 
to  us. 


DEAN  HAWK:  Very  good. 

PRESIDENT  GUTHRIE:  Conanents?  Discussion?  [The 
question  was  called]  The  question  was  called.  All  in 
favor  of  accepting  the  report  say,  "aye.”  Opposed,  same 
sign.  It  is  accepted. 

We  will  hear  now  from  Dean  Ed  Williamson  of  the 
Committee  to  Study  Student  Discussion  and  Action  on  Social 
Issues,  or  by  whatever  revised  name  Deetn  Ed  Williamson 
proposes. 

DEAN  E.  G.  WILLIAMSON  (Committee  on  Student  Dis¬ 
cussion  and  Action  on  Social  Issues):  Hr.  President,  may  I 
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preface  my  eonmlttee  report  by  expressing  my  personal  appre¬ 
ciation  and  gratitude  first  to  Qlen  Nygreen  for  what  I  con¬ 
sider  to  be  the  best  quality  program  that  I  have  attended; 
and  secondly,  I  would  like  to  express  my  personal  apprecia¬ 
tion  to  Fred  Weaver  for  his  magnificent  and  highly  senti¬ 
mental  recall  and  re-emphasis  upon  the  humanness  of  our  ob¬ 
ligations  and  opportunities. 

I  am  reminded  of  my  favorite  expression  cmd  con¬ 
cept  of  the  function  of  a  Dean  of  Students,  emd  all  person¬ 
nel  workers  In  educational  Institutions.  Paraphrasing 
Prasldent  Pussy's  definition  of  the  function  of  a  teacher, 
which  goes  something  like  this:  It  Is  the  function  of  the 
teacher  to  aid  the  student  to  develop  beyond  competence  Into 
full  humanity. 

I  would  like  to  play  with  that  concept  of  "full 
humanity."  It  seems  to  me  that  that  Is  essentially  our 
mission.  I  am  sure  we  do  not  accomplish  It  to  the  extent 
that  we  would  like  to,  but  we  have  not  developed  full  com¬ 
petence.  We  may  not  even  have  developed  full  hvunanlty  our¬ 
selves. 

The  executive  committee  assigned  to  this  special 
ad  hoc  committee  the  task  of  making  a  preliminary  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  Interest  and  the  nature  of  the  problem,  and 
possible  next  steps  concerning  this  universal  phenomenon 
"students'  expressions  and  actions  concerning  social  Issues." 
We  might  very  well  have  used  the  qualifying  adjective 
"controversial"  Issues.  The  modest,  quiet  discussions  of 
non- controversial  Issues  has  never  been  a  problem  to  a 
dean.  It  Is  only  when  the  Issues  become  radioactive,  or 
someone  thinks  that  they  should  not  be  permitted,  that 
students  are  too  yoimg  to  play  around  with  wild  Ideas,  that 
we  really  get  Into  trouble. 

This  committee,  by  correspondence,  and  In  hurried 
sessions,  has  formulated  two  reports  to  you.  Let  me  first 
Identify  the  committee:  Dean  Armour  J.  Blacldsurn  of  Howard, 
Reverend  Father  Patrick  Ratterman  of  Xavier,  Cincinnati;  and 
David  W.  Robinson  of  Emory. 

Your  committee  preparad  an  eight  page  discussion 
outline  detailing  many  of  the  Implications,  ramifications 
and  possible  results  of  a  study  of  student  personnel  ad¬ 
ministrators'  concern  for  students'  discussion  and  action 
on  social  Issues. 

We  distributed  Sunday  evening  a  number  of  these 
outlines  of  possible  aspects  and  dimensions  of  the  problem. 

I  hope  that  If  you  are  Interested  that  additional  copies 
may  be  available  through  Dean  Knox's  office.  This  outline 
served  to  focus  the  attention  of  many  members  attending  the 
Svinday  night  discussion. 
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After  about  two  hours  of  discussion,  an  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  those  In  attendance  accepted  the  forsutl 
recoonendatlon  that  the  executive  committee  proceed  to  or¬ 
ganize  such  a  study. 

Let  me  say  that  we  agreed  In  the  committee  that 
this  topic  was  of  such  magnitude  and  such  sensitivity  that 
we  ought  not  to  proceed  as  a  committee  xmtll  we  had  held  an 
open  hearing  for  those  of  you  who  wanted  to  express  your 
opinion  and  give  us  some  guide  lines  and  Instruction. 

Our  committee  assignment  from  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  specified  that  as  an  ad  hoc  committee  we  should 
explore  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  NASPA  commlsslcm  which  would  study  student  dis¬ 
cussions  and  action  on  social  Issues. 

Report  No.  1 

Yo\ir  ccxnmlttee  makes  the  following  recoimnenda- 
tlons  concerning  this  study: 

(1)  A  commission  be  established  by  the  executive  committee 
to  continue  In  office  until  this  study  Is  completed. 

(2)  This  study  should  concentrate  principally  on  three  as¬ 
pects  of  the  problem  of  students'  discussion  and  action  on 
social  Issues: 

(a)  To  Investigate  and  determine  present  practices  of 
college  and  university  administrators  In  connection 
with  the  varied  methods  used  by  students.  Individually 
and  collectively.  In  the  expression,  verbal  and  other¬ 
wise,  of  their  points  of  view,  convictions,  and  desired 
actions  concex*nlng  social  Issues,  local,  national  and 
International . 

(b)  To  Investigate  the  legal  and  constitutional 
aspects  of  students'  rights  of  expression  and  action 
on  social  issues  In  their  dxial  capacities  as  students 
In  the  college  as  well  as  In  their  capacities  as 
citizens. 

May  I  say  that  this  Is,  as  you  well  know,  very 
much  a  moot  point.  Some  students  are  always  claiming  that 
they  have  constitutional  rights  and  they  do  not  seem  to 
xmderstand  that  they  also  have  responsibilities  as  students, 
as  well  as  rights  and  responsibilities  as  citizens.  So  we 
propose  that  the  commission  explore.  Investigate,  and 
clarify  the  Issue  for  us,  I  suppose  In  the  fond  hope  that 
some  day  we  may  get  a  generation  of  students  who  understand 
their  dual  capacities.  (Laughter) 

(c)  To  formulate  desirable  principles  which  would  sex^e 
as  guide  lines,  when  Judged  appropriate,  for  student 
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personnel  administrators  In  connection  with  students' 
discussions  and  actions  on  social  Issues. 

[Sort  of  a  manual  of  rules  of  law,  as  It  were.] 

(3)  The  commission  should  be  broadly  representative  of  the 
several  types,  and  geographic  locations  of  colleges,  and  of 
various  groups  Involved  In  this  problem.  Including,  of 
course,  MASPA,  the  National  Student  Association,  the  Amerl- 
cem  Association  of  University  Professors,  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  academic  deans,  professors  of  law,  and 
political  theoz*y,  and  college  presidents. 

(4)  The  executive  committee  should  endeavor  to  secure 
Foundation  funds  so  that  the  commission  may  hold  necessary 
meetings,  employ  technical  staff  for  relevant  studies,  hold 
open  hearings  In  different  sections  of  the  country,  hold 
sessions  for  presenting  Its  findings,  and  publish  Its  stud¬ 
ies,  findings,  and  recommended  principles  of  operation  of 
administrators . 

(3)  At  frequent  periods  the  commission  shall  report  to  the 
executive  committee  and  to  NASPA  national  meetings  Its 
purpose,  progress,  and  Its  tentative  findings  as  well  as  Its 
contemplated  recommendations. 

(6)  The  final  report  of  the  commission  shall  be  reported  to 
NASPA  for  Information  and  action. 

I  believe  I  will  pause  here  and  ask  that  this 
first  section  be  accepted  before  I  read  the  second  report. 

PRESIDENT  GUTHRIE:  Is  there  a  motion? 

DEAN  TRIPP  (Washburn):  I  so  move. 

DEAN  CLEVENGER:  I  second  the  motion. 

PRESIDENT  GUTHRIE:  All  right,  discussion  on  this 
report  given  by  Dean  Ed  Williamson?  [The  question  was 
called]  The  question  has  been  called.  All  In  favor  say, 
"aye."  Opposed,  same  sign.  It  Is  passed. 

DEAN  WILLIAMSON:  Report  No.  2.  This  Is  In  the 
form  of  a  resolution,  I  should  say: 

NASPA  recognizes  that  student  personnel  adminis¬ 
trators  share  with  fellow  educators  responsibility  for  the 
promotion  of  active  student  Interest  In  current  social  Is¬ 
sues  . 

BE  IT  THEREFORE  RESOLVED  that  NASPA  members 

should : 

(l)  Encourage  the  formation  of  mature  student  Judgments  by 
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helping  to  provide  effective  means  for  careful  study.  In¬ 
vestigation,  and  guidance  In  regard  to  current  social  Is¬ 
sues; 

(2)  Recognize  the  right  of  students  to  free  association  for 
purposes  of  discussing  such  Issues,  and  of  freely  expressing 
and  promoting  personal  convictions. 

(3)  Assist  the  orderly  and  lawful  expressions  of  such 
principles  by  Individuals  and  by  groups  as  will  further  the 
democratic  Ideals  of  our  society  and  the  officially  adopted, 
and  prior  accepted,  principles  of  the  Institution  with  which 
they  are  associated. 

If  this  Is  not  clear,  I  should  be  very  glad  to 
reaji  any  further  part.  We  are  asking  that  NASPA  go  on 
record,  and  I  hope  that  If  this  Is  adopted.  It  will  be 
Issued  by  Vice  President  Anderson  to  the  newspapers. 

PRESIDEIfr  QlfTHRIE:  You  have  heard  the  resolution. 
Are  you  moving  that  this  be  adopted? 

DEAN  WILLIAMSON;  Yes,  I  move  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution. 

PRESIDENT  GUTHRIE;  It  has  been  moved  by  Dean  Ed 
Williamson.  Is  there  a  second  to  the  motion? 

DEAN  LACY  (Trinity);  I  second  the  motion. 

PRESIDENT  GUTHRIE;  It  has  been  seconded. 

DEAN  CLEVENGER;  Could  we  ask  Ed  to  read  that 
again  for  us? 

DEAN  WILLIAMSON;  Yes,  I  will  be  glad  to.  [Re¬ 
read  Report  No.  2,  which  Is  In  the  form  of  a  resolution.] 

DEAN  MARK  SMITH  (Denison);  Ed,  when  you  say 
"NASPA  members"  are  you  referring  to  the  representatives, 
or  to  member  Institutions? 

DEAN  WILLIAMSON;  We  are  referring  to  the  Indi¬ 
viduals. 

DEAN  MARK  SMITH;  Right. 

DEAN  WILLIAMSON;  To  Individuals.  Are  there 
fui*ther  questions  about  the  first  one.  Item  1?  If  not,  I 
will  proceed  to  second  Item.  "Be  It  therefore  resolved  that 
NASPA  members  should; 

(2)  Recognize  the  right  of  students  to  free  association 
for  purposes  of  discussing  such  Issues  and  of  freely  ex¬ 
pressing  and  promoting  personal  convictions." 
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DEAN  TRIPP:  I  wonder  If  "recognize"  le  the  pre¬ 
cise  word?  I  would  think  the  word  "reaffirm"  Is  more  effec¬ 
tive,  Inasmuch  as  I  think  our  whole  practice  recognizes 
this.  Is  that  a  Masonable  proposition? 

DEAN  WILLIAMSON:  Would  you  object  If  we  substi¬ 
tuted  the  word  "asserts"? 

DEAN  TRIPP:  No. 

DEAN  WILLIAMSON:  I  have  no  objection  to  either  one. 
Does  any  member  of  our  committee  have  a  preference,  or  any 
reaction?  "Asserts"  Is  a  more  aggressive  word.  I  like  to 
be  aggressive  on  some  things.  "Asserts  the  right  of  students 
to  free  association  for  purposes  of  discussing  such  Issues, 
and  of  freely  expressing  and  promoting  personal  convictions." 
Does  that  satisfy  you? 

DEAN  TRIPP:  Yes. 

DEAN  WILLIAMSON:  How  do  the  rest  of  you  feel? 

Am  I  being  too  aggressive? 

DEAN  ANDERSON:  I  prefer  the  "irecognlze"  as  you 
originally  wrote  It. 

DEAN  WILLIAMSON:  Csm  we  have  an  Informal  show  of 
hands?  Do  you  mind? 

PRESIDENT  ONTHRIE:  Do  you  want  all  three  words? 

DEAN  WILLIAMSON:  All  right,  reaffirm,  asserts 
and  recognizes.  How  many  would  prefer  "reaffirm"?  Will 
you  count  them  for  me?  Approximately  30. 

"Asserts"?  Eighteen.  "Recognize"?  This  Is  the 
trouble  with  democracy.  (Laughter)  All  right. 

DEAN  TRIPP:  Narrow  It  to  two  and  try  It. 

DEAN  WILLIAMSON:  Yes,  that  Is  what  we  are  going 

to  do. 


DEAN  MARK  SMITH:  I  object  to  this.  I  think  we 
are  acting  as  a  committee  of  the  whole  and  rewriting  a 
thing  that  has  been  studied.  I  do  not  think  this  Is  cor¬ 
rect  p]?ocediire.  I  think  we  accept  It,  or  amend  It,  and  we 
should  have  a  motion  for  amendment,  and  not  a  show  of  hands 
on  rewox>dlng,  to  change  the  meaning  on  our  resolution. 


PRESIDENT  GTTTHRIE:  I  think  It  Is  possible  If  we 
show  hands  on  this,  a  choice  of  two  words,  that  we  are 
going  back  to  the  original;  It  Is  possible  that  It  may  go 
back  to  the  original  form.  I  think  If  It  shows  an  expres¬ 
sion  In  favor  of  an  alteration.  It  would  be  correct  to  do 
as  you  say,  to  amend  It. 
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DEAN  DxiSHANB:  Bill,  I  wonder  about  "reaffirm." 
When  did  we  first  affirm? 

DEAN  TRIPP:  The  constitution  of  the  United  States. 

DEAN  CLIFFORD  J.  CRAVEN  (Dhlverslty  of  Oklahoma): 
The  point  I  would  like  to  make  Is  that  It  Is  not  the  business 
of  NASPA  to  recognize,  reaffirm,  or  assert  support  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights  of  the  United  States  Constitution. 

DEAN  WILLIAMSON:  That  Is  what  the  constitution  Is 
all  about.  There  Is  no  provision  In  the  Bill  of  Rights  that 
guarantees  to  students,  and  In  their  capacity  of  students, 
the  right  to  do  this.  This  Is  where  the  confusion  lies. 

As  private  citizens  they  have  the  right. 

There  Is  a  great  deal  of  confusion  on  this  point, 
and  we  hope  to  clarify  It. 

FATHER  RATTERNAN  (Xavier):  In  our  discussion  of 
this.  In  our  committee  meetings,  the  point  was  brought  up 
that  It  might  be  very  embarrassing  for  us  to  Issue  a  state¬ 
ment  at  this  time,  when  on  so  many  of  our  campuses  we  have 
been  following  exactly  this  procedure. 

Therefore  I  like  the  change  of  the  word  to  "reaf¬ 
firm"  because  I  think  It  has  been  affirmed  actually  on  many 
of  our  campuses. 

PRESIDEIfr  GUTHRIE:  Do  you  mind  If  we  continue 
with  the  straw  vote?  Between  "recognize"  and  "reaffirm." 

How  many  prefer  "reaffirm"?  [They  raised  their  hands] 

DEAN  WILLIAMSON:  All  right,  how  many  would  prefer 
"recognize"?  It  seems  to  me  that  you  would  prefer  "raaf- 
flrm."  Now  If  you  do  not  mind,  I  would  like  to  poll  my  com¬ 
mittee  as  to  whether  they  accept  this  Informally.  Father? 

FATHER  RATTERMAN:  Yes. 

DEAN  DAVID  ROBINSON:  Yes. 

DEAN  WILLIAMSON:  All  right,  we  can  proceed  then 
In  an  orderly  fashion  and  not  get  snarled  up  In  Robert's 
Rules  of  Order,  which  I  detest  anyway.  (Laughter) 

"Be  It  therefore  resolved  that  NASPA  members 

should : 

(3)  Assist  the  orderly  and  lawful  expressions  of  such 
opinions  by  Individuals  and  by  groups  as  will  further  the 
democratic  Ideals  of  our  society  and  the  officially  adopted, 
and  prior  accepted,  principles  of  the  Institution  with  which 
they  are  associated." 
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DEAN  MATTHEWS  (University  of  Missouri):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  a  question  about  what  we  have  done  In  the 
past  regarding  the  Institutional  membership.  You  have 
stated  It  and  you  have  Interpreted  It  —  I  believe  yo\ir 
reference  was  "NASPA  members."  Now,  NASPA  members  are  In¬ 
stitutions,  you  see.  And  I  think  that  would  be  Inaccurate, 
and  a  better  wording  would  be  something  like  this: 
"Institutional  representatives  of  NASPA". 

I  think  your  statement  would  be  Inaccurate,  al¬ 
though  you  did  lntex*pret  It,  although  I  think  In  the  re¬ 
lease  to  the  newspapers  It  would  be  more  accurate  and  more 
appropriate  to  say  something  about  the  Institutional  repre¬ 
sentatives,  rather  than  NASPA  members. 

DEAN  WILLIAMSON:  Well,  President  Outhrle  suggested 
that  your  point  might  be  adequately  covered  If  we  said: 

"Be  It  therefore  resolved  that  NASPA  member  deans  should". 
Would  that  be  satisfactory  to  you? 

DEAN  MATTHEWS:  Anything  would  be  satisfactory 
that  Is  accurate. 

DEAN  WILLIAMSON:  Well  now,  that  Is  covering  quite 
a  bit  of  ground.  (Lavighter) 

DEAN  GILBERT  0.  HOURTOULE  (Lafayette  College):  I 
assume  that  we  have  the  authority  to  speak  as  Institutional 
representatives  from  our  colleges,  so  that  I  think  the  term 
NASPA  Is  accurate,  and  that  we  should  not  keep  changing  the 
wo3?dlng  of  this.  Any  dean  who  cannot  speak  for  the  school 
I  do  not  think  should  be  sent  by  the  school.  (Laughter) 

PRESIDENT  GUTHRIE:  If  you  would  forgive  us  a 
straw  vote,  let  us  Just  ask  what  an  expression  of  opinion 
would  show.  The  present  wording  Is  "that  NASPA  members 
should."  This  Is  a  firsthand  vote.  The  second  will  be  on 
whether  you  prefer  "that  NASPA  member  deans  should".  Will 
you  Just  show  a  hand  vote  between  "NASPA  members"  as  It 
reads  now,  or  "NASPA  member  deans"  as  It  might  read,  to 
accommodate  this  comment  that  has  been  made.  First  the 
preference  Is  for  the  present  reading  "NASPA  members"  a 
show  of  hands.  All  right.  Show  of  hands  on  "NASPA  member 
deans"?  I  declare  that  the  sense  of  the  group,  and  subject 
to  5my  Judgment  that  a  committee  member  would  like  to  ex¬ 
press  In  opposition  to  this.  Do  I  hear  any?  We  will  ac¬ 
cept  this  editorial  change. 

DEAN  WILLIAMSON:  Have  you  any  question  about  the 
third  one?  Shall  I  read  It  again?  "(3)  Assist  the  orderly 
and  lawful  expressions  of  such  opinions  by  Individuals  and 
by  greups  as  will  further  the  democratic  Ideals  of  our 
society  and  the  officially  adopted,  and  prior  accepted,  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Institution  with  which  they  are  associated." 
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DEAN  McLEOD:  This  Is  purely  psyohologloal .  In 
reading  it,  some  people  never  read  beyond  the  first  para¬ 
graph.  If  "lawful  and  orderly"  appeared  earlier  In  the 
statement «  I  think  It  would  be  more  effective. 

DEAN  WILLIAMSON:  You  mean  prior  to  No.  3? 

DEAN  McLEOD:  Prior  to  No.  3*  How  It  would  fit 
In,  I  do  not  recall. 

DEAN  WILLIAMSON:  It  would  not  fit  In,  because 
the  first  point  has  to  do  with  encouraging  the  formation  of 
mature  student  Jxidgment.  You  cannot  do  It  —  well,  you  can 
do  It  In  a  lawful  and  orderly  manner,  (laughter)  but  I  do 
not  think  we  want  to  do  It  that  way.  (Laughter) 

The  second  one  Is  recognizing  the  right  to  free 
association.  I  do  not  believe  It  would  add  any  clarity. 

I  think  you  are  right  In  your  pessimistic  obser¬ 
vation  about  the  reading  habits  of  the  American  citizens, 
(laughter)  but  I  do  not  know  whem  to  do  It.  It  Is  the 
orderly  and  lawful  expression  that  we  really  want  to  «npha- 
slze.  And  we  are  obviously  trying  to  cover  those  Institu¬ 
tional  requirements  of  a  special  character  that  have  been 
lawfully  established  by  the  trustees.  I  do  not  mean  to 
suggest  that  you  cannot  ever  discuss  and  ask  for  a  change 
of  what  the  trustees  have  declared  to  be  the  Institutional 
requirements  and  characteristics,  but  I  think  we  were  say¬ 
ing  you  ought  to  assist  In  the  orderly  and  lawful  expres¬ 
sion,  with  due  cognizance  of  the  understanding  that  they 
have  prior  accepted  principles,  and  you  are  committed  to 
them. 

DEAN  McLEOD:  If  It  were  In  a  preamble,  "In  order 
that  our  students  might  give  lawful  and  orderly  expression 
to  their  convictions  and  beliefs,  we  assert,"  and  then  the 
next  three  follow. 

DEAN  WILLIAMSON:  The  President  has  suggested, 
and  If  my  committee  Is  In  agreement,  I  would  certainly  con¬ 
cur,  that  you  might  wish  to  have  this  mimeographed  and 
distributed  and  then  acted  upon  tomorrow.  (Applause) 

DEAN  ANDERSON:  I  so  move. 

DEAN  WILLIAMSON:  Again  I  want  to  avoid  Robert's 
Rules  of  Order,  If  possible.  (Laughter) 

DEAN  THEODORE  W.  ZILLMAN  (University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin):  Ed,  I  would  like  to  say  this.  Some  of  you  fellows 

have  heard  me  make  this  speech  befoz*e.  I  think  It  Is  a 

shame  that  we  come  here  to  the  conference  and  propose  on 

the  floor  some  very  Important  and  vital  steps  that  we  are 
taking  without  the  rest  of  the  membership  having  had  a 
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ohanee  to  understand  what  Is  coming  up,  to  think  It  over  In 
the  quiet  of  their  room,  to  talk  with  some  of  their  con- 
frerers  back  on  their  local  campuses,  and  so  on. 

I  have  asked  that  we  do  this  thing  In  previous 
sessions,  and  I  again  ask,  with  all  deference  and  respect 
to  everybody  concerned,  please,  cannot  we  see  these  things 
before  we  are  asked  to  vote  on  them,  so  that  those  of  us 
who  are  a  good  deal  slower  than  some  of  the  others  of  you 
can  think  through  what  It  Is  all  about? 

DEAN  WILLIAMSON:  Well,  now,  that  Is  not  quite 
fair,  because  we  did  give  you  plenty  of  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
press  your  opinion  Sunday  night  In  our  open  session. 

DEAN  ZILLMAN:  All  right,  let  me  tell  you.  I  got 
your  little  sheet  before  we  sat  down  to  discuss  what  you 
were  going  to  discuss  there.  I  am  not  fast  enough  to  read 
In  three  minutes,  and  then  partake  In  an  on-golng  discus¬ 
sion  and  feel  happy  that  I  have  done  and  contributed  the 
best  I  can  to  what,  again  I  Insist,  Is  a  pretty  important 
thing  for  this  organization  to  be  talking  about. 

DEAN  WILLIAMSON:  I  suggest  that  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned  pers<mally,  and  If  my  committee  agrees,  I  am 
agreeable  to  holding  It  until  tomorrow. 

I  do  not  want  to  railroad  things,  and  I  do  not 
like  the  Implication  that  you  are  suggestl^,  that  we  are 
trying  to  railroad  It  through.  We  are  trying  to  be  very 
fair. 


DEAN  ZIUMAN:  Ed,  I  have  said  this  on  other  oc¬ 
casions.  There  Is  no  attempt  to  personally  vilify  or 
traduce  your  committee.  Far  from  It.  I  again  respectfully 
request  of  NASPA  to  furnish  us  with  an  advance  notice  on  Im¬ 
portant  things  that  are  coming  up  so  that  we  may  think  about 
them  before  we  are  asked.  In  convention,  to  vote.  Thank 
you. 


PRESIDENT  OOTHRIE:  I  think  Chairman  Ed‘s  pro¬ 
posal  here  was  simply  this,  that  If  you  would  like  to  have 
this  tabled.  It  may  be  done.  We  will  mimeograph  the  state¬ 
ment.  You  will  have  another '24  hours  to  look  at  this,  which 
Is  the  sequence  of  things  following  the  open  meeting.  In 
which  many  of  you  participate. 

If  there  Is  no  motion  to  table,  we  will  proceed 
with  this  last  section  and  adopt  It,  If  that  is  your  wish. 

But  the  proposal  has  been  made  by  the  Chairman  himself  that 
we  table  this.  If  this  Is  your  wish.  Now,  what  Is  your  wish? 

DEAN  BEATTY  (Pomona  College):  Why  don't  we  hear 
the  rest  of  it,  before  we  make  a  decision  as  to  whether  we 
vote  on  It  nor  or  have  It  mimeographed.  I  do  not  see  why 
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we  cannot  have  It  ml]Beogx>aphed  after  we  have  heard  it 


1  would  like  to  express  ny  appreciation,  prema¬ 
turely  perhaps,  for  the  splendid  work  that  has  been  done. 
(Applause) 


PRESIDEIfr  (HTTHRIE:  It  has  been  read  In  Its  en¬ 
tirety.  We  have  been  proceeding  with  reading  It  a  second 
time,  piecemeal,  and  I  think  If  you  want  the  third  piece 
read,  piecemeal,  again,  we  will  proceed  with  that. 

DEAN  WILLIAMSON:  Nlc^t  I  suggest  that  I  go  back 
and  read  the  entire  thing  so  that  you  can  get  the  entire 
thought.  Report  #2: 

NASPA  recognizes  that  student  personnel  adminis¬ 
trators  share  with  fellow  educators  responsibility  for  the 
promotion  of  active  student  Interest  In  current  social 
Issues. 


Be  It  therefoz*e  z*esolved  that  NASPA  meniber  deans 

should: 

(1)  Encourage  the  formation  of  mature  student  Judgments  by 
helping  to  provide  effective  means  for  careful  study.  In¬ 
vestigation,  and  guidance  In  regard  to  current  social  Is¬ 
sues; 

(2)  Recognize  the  right”  --  I  am  sorry.  That  was  "reaf¬ 
firm.”  I  do  not  want  to  be  undemocratic  fluid  not  recognize 
that  you  have  amended  It.  (Laughter) 

(2)  Reaffirm  the  right  of  students  to  free  association  for 
purposes  of  discussing  such  Issues  fluid  of  freely  expressing 
and  promoting  personal  convictions; 

(3)  Assist  the  orderly  fluid  lawful  expressions  of  such 
opinions  by  individuals  fluid  by  groups  as  will  further  the 
democratic  Ideals  of  our  society  fluid  the  officially  culopted, 
fluid  prior  accepted,  principles  of  the  Institution  with  which 
they  are  associated. 

DEAN  AMTONE  K.  ROMNEY  (Brlghflun  Young):  I  move  the 
adoption  of  this  report  as  reflul  by  Deflui  Wllllflunson. 

PRESIDENT  GOTHRIE:  The  motion  Is  already  —  Is 
that  correct?  The  motion  was  made  fluid  seconded  for  the 
adoption,  for  the  acceptsmce  of  the  report,  so  that  we  are 
still  In  a  discussion  period.  [The  question  was  called] 

I  recognize  the  mflui  on  his  feet. 


DEAN  HENDRIX:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Chairman 
simply  about  the  word  "guidance"  In  section  1,  after  your 
preamble,  as  to  the  mefluilng  of  the  committee,  whether  this 
guldeuice  toward  the  solution  of  the  problem  that  Is  In  the 
mind  of  the  deflui  flui  acceptable  solution,  or  whether  It  Is 
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guidance  in  the  process  of  nature  study«  and  —  what  have 
you  there «  Ed?  —  In  discussion? 

DEAN  WILLIAMSON:  I  am  sure  what  we  had  in  mind 
was  a  kind  of  teaching  relationship  with  those  stiidents  to 
help  them  find  the  facts  and  to  use  a  mature  kind  of  investi¬ 
gatory  approach,  rather  than  this  popping  off  method.  I 
would  suppose  this  is  what  we  had  in  mind  as  a  committee. 

Am  I  right,  the  other  members  of  my  committee?  Does  that 
answer  your  question? 

DEAN  HENDRIX:  The  only  thing  that  occurred  to  me 
was  in  trying  to  listen  to  you,  where  someone  would  pick 
some  objection  to  what  had  been  stated  as  the  action  of  this 
Association,  that  there  could  be  misunderstanding  about  that 
word  "guidance." 

DEAN  WILLIAMSON:  I  think  you  are  right.  Would 
the  other  members  of  the  committee  agree  to  strike  the  two 
words  "and  guidance"? 

FATHER  RATTERMAN:  I  would  prefer,  as  a  member  of 
the  cramnlttee,  that  those  words  be  left  in,  because  I  think 
it  is  an  Important  responsibility,  that  we  provide  some 
guidance  to  these  students.  We  do  not  Just  let  them  off  on 
their  own,  and  set  up  a  situation  in  which  they  can  Just 
argue.  I  think  we  have  a  responsibility  to  guide  both  sides 
if  it  comes  to  a  controversial  issue. 

PRESIDENT  GUTHRIE:  Certainly  it  is  guidance  in 
the  professional  sense.  That  is  the  simplest  answer  I  can 
give. 

DEAN  WILLIAMSON:  It  certainly  was  not  to  take 
partisan  sides  in  the  issue  Itself. 

PRESIDENT  GUTHRIE:  To  be  clear  about  this,  as  I 
understand  Robert's  Rules  of  Order,  to  which  we  have  made 
some  reference,  the  fact  that  the  question  has  been  called 
for  does  not  end  debate,  and  it  would  take  a  motion  to  limit 
debate  for  the  purpose  of  bring  the  question  before  us, 
since  there  are  people  on  their  feet.  If  this  is  not  your 
xmderstandlng,  when  you  are  elected  President,  you  will  have 
the  privilege  of  making  appropriate  rulings.  (Laughter) 

DEAN  W.  P.  SHOFSTALL  (Arizona  State):  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  this  entire  motion  becomes  a  little 
bit  woozy  because  it  depends  a  great  deal  upon  a  phrase 
that  was  used  ,  and  that  is  "the  democratic  ideals  of  our 
society."  It  seems  to  me  this  is  all  based  upon  an  assump¬ 
tion  which  was  very  well  contradicted  in  a  book  which  many 
of  us  have  read,  Murray's  "We  Hold  These  Truths,"  which 
presents  the  point  that  there  is  lack  of  consensus  in  America 
about  what  these  democratic  Ideals  are.  So  in  a  way,  we  are 
building  this  upon  a  foundation  somewhat  of  sand.  But  maybe 
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this  l8  our  only  alternative.  I  Just  felt  that  mayoe  this 
should  be  pointed  out. 

PRESIDEWT  GlfTHRIE:  I  understand  that  Is  a  comment 
and  you  are  not  asking  a  question. 

DEAN  SHOPSTALL;  That  is  correct. 

PRESIDENT  GUTHRIE:  All  right. 

DEAN  WALTER  B.  REA  (University  of  Michigan):  Let 

me  venture  the  opinion,  Mr.  President,  that  this  Is  simply 
an  acknowledgment  of  a  condition  with  which  most  of  us  are 
feunlllar  on  our  campuses.  I  think  that  many  of  us  have  been 
working  toward  this  end  personally  and  officially  as  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  our  schools,  not  only  with  our  organizations 
but  with  our  well  known  campus  newspaper  Issues. 

I  think  It  la  highly  timely  and  proper  that  NASPA 
go  on  record  as  It  is  about  to  do  I  trust.  My  only  hope  Is 
to  echo  the  sentiments  of  Father  Rattemian  that  this  an¬ 
nouncement  or  presentation  will  not  be  construed  by  many 
people  as  a  belated  recognition  upon  our  part  of  a  responsi¬ 
bility,  a  desirability,  which  I  think  we  all  have  to  assist 
In  making  not  only  the  expression  possible,  but  possible  In 
terms  which  will  be  acceptable  and  orderly.  I  think  that 
Is  our  responsibility.  I  strongly  recommend  the  passage  of 
this  as  it  now  reads. 

PRESIDENT  GOTHRIE:  Other  comments? 

DEAN  PETER  H.  ARMACOST  (Augsburg  College):  I 
think  perhaps  we  might  wish  to  make  specific  something  which 
Is  Implied,  when  you  talk  about  mature  Judgsients  and  our 
providing  professional  guidance;  auid  that  Is,  if  we  ai^ 
going  to  guide  students  we  should  take  the  obligation  to 
point  out  some  of  the  consequences  of  even  orderly  and  law¬ 
ful  behavior. 

For  Instance,  In  these  days  of  FBI  investigations, 
etc.,  even  membership  In  the  past  may  have  consequences  to 
the  student.  This  does  not  mean  we  discourage  this  kind  of 
behavior  to  the  student,  but  they  should  at  least  know  this 
and  we  as  Institution  representatives  should  point  It  out. 

PRESIDENT  GOTHRIE:  I  would  assisne  that  the  word 
"guldemce"  In  general  covers  some  of  what  you  are  saying. 

DEAN  ARMACOST:  I  say  "make  specific." 

PRESIDENT  GTTTHRIE:  I  am  reminded  by  the  Confer¬ 
ence  Chairman  that  our  Imcheon  arrangements  are  made  for 
12:15.  I  do  not  Intend  to  ask  you  not  to  say  something  you 
waint  to  say,  but  If  we  continue  debate,  I  think  It  would  be 
appropriate  to  delay  action. 
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The  question  was  called 


DEAN  LACY:  I  move  the  question. 

DEAN  SHIHLEY:  Second. 

PRESIDENT  QUTHRIE:  The  question  has  been  moved. 
All  those  In  favor  of  calling  for  the  question  say,  "aye." 
Opposed,  the  same  sign. 

We  are  ready  for  the  action  on  the  resolution. 
The  motion  was  to  accept  the  resolution  as  It  has  been 
edited  and  presented  In  full  to  you.  All  those  In  favor 
say,  "aye."  Opposed,  same  sign.  We  will  note  that  It  was 
accepted  unanimously. 

DEAN  DuSHANE:  Without  dissent. 

PRESIDENT  GTfTHRIE:  Without  dissent  recorded. 

There  Is  an  announcement  by  the  Conference  Chair¬ 
man. 

. . .  Conference  announcements  . . . 

PRESIDENT  OlfTHRIE:  I  note  that  we  are  adjourned. 

(Laughter) 

. . .  The  Third  General  Session  recessed  at  twelve- 
fifteen  o'clock  ... 
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TUESDAY  LUNCHEON  SEMINAR  IV 
April  4,  1961 


THE  ALL-PURPOSE  DEAN 

The  Seminar  IV  Ixmcheon  session  convened  at  one- 
fifteen  o'clock.  Dean  David  W.  Robinson,  Emory  University, 
presiding. 

CHAIRMAN  ROBINSON:  Good  afternoon!  Gentlemen, 
being  conditioned  by  Glen  Nygreen  to  keep  an  eye  on  the 
clock,  I  would  like  to  start  with  a  moment  or  two  of  Intro¬ 
duction,  hoping  that  very  soon  you  will  be  able  to  finish 
your  pie  and  coffee. 

You  can  connote  the  meaning  of  this  topic  this 
afternoon  two  dlff extent  ways.  The  All-purpose  Dean  could 
well  be  the  man  who  Is  the  wearer  of  many  different  hats. 

I  hope  you  were  at  the  session  yesterday  when  President 
Guthrie  noted  that  that  would  be  the  emphasis  upon  which 
this  presentation  would  be  based. 

I  have  noticed  deans  from  large  institutions  here. 
The  second  way  of  connoting  the  subject  could  very  well  fit 
them,  for  although  a  dean  at  a  small  school  does  wear  many 
hats,  he  Is  the  disciplinarian,  the  director  of  housing, 
the  director  of  cotinsellng,  the  placement  director,  the 
orientation  director,  and  all  down  the  line;  but  also  the 
dean  of  a  large  school,  although  he  has  a  staff.  Is  an  all¬ 
purpose  dean  too,  having  to  have  cognizance  of  all  of  the 
ramifications  of  his  duties. 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  thought,  or  story,  or 
definition  which  could  be  used  to  Introduce  this  topic 
comes  again  from  Glen  Nygreen,  who  In  a  little  research 
went  back  Into  the  definition  of  a  dean.  We  have  had  so 
very  many.  According  to  his  source,  the  word  deeun  comes 
from  Scottish  origin.  It  alludes  to  geography,  or  geology, 
and  the  definition  Is  this:  "A  depiressed  area  through 
which  everything  flows."  (Laughter) 

With  that  as  an  appropriate  beginning  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  All-purpose  Dean,  I  would  like  to  Introduce 
the  Dean  of  Men  of  Rlpon  College,  Rlpon,  Wisconsin,  Dean 
David  Harris.  After  Dean  Harris'  presentation,  we  will 
have  time  for  questions  on  his  discussion,  comments  direct¬ 
ed  both  to  him  and  to  other  members  of  this  Ixmcheon. 

Dean  Harris.  (Applause) 

DEAN  DAVID  HARRIS  (Dean  of  Men,  Rlpon  College): 
Thank  you  very  much,  Dave.  This  afternoon  I  feel  something 
of  Fred  Weaver's  ambivalence.  I  feel  myself  squarely  Im¬ 
paled  upon  the  two  horns  of  embarrassment  and  inspiration. 

I  must  admit  that  I  am  embarrassed  by  the  constant  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  paper  which  will  be  read,  and  all  of  the 
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Implications  of  scholarship  and  so  forth.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  am  greatly  Impressed  by  the  number  of  people  who 
have  talked  about  the  All-purpose  dean;  the  number  Is  large 
enoxigh  to  make  me  think  that  either  there  are  more  of  them, 
or  there  are  more  people  who  have  memories  of  one  type  or 
another  of  their  own  experiences  with  them. 

In  any  case,  the  program  today  had  Its  origin  with 
Glen  Nygreen,  and  prior  to  that  It  had  Its  origin,  I  think. 

In  the  sense  of  many  persons  that  felt  there  should  be  more 
In  the  way  of  program  offerings  for  the  deans  of  the  small 
liberal  arts  colleges. 

So  this  was  set  up  without  any  attempt  being  made 
to  distinguish  large  auid  small  Institutions,  but  rather  to 
offer  a  chance  to  the  people  from  small  Institutions  to 
think  more  of  their  own  problems.  And  this  does  seem  to  be 
one  of  the  dimensions. 

Prom  all  of  the  discussion  that  we  have  had  here 
In  the  last  two  or  three  days.  It  seems  obvious  to  me  that 
the  all-purpose  dean,  however  you  may  define  him.  Is  a  real 
entity.  There  are  people  who  define  themselves  In  this  way 
and  who  In  turn  are  perceived  by  other  people  In  this  par¬ 
ticular  way. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  suspect  that  among  some  of 
us  there  Is  a  bit  of  competition  as  to  the  greatest  amount 
of  all-purposlveness  In  his  deanlng.  We  have  a  few  chal¬ 
lengers  on  this  point,  euid  I  may  give  them  an  opportunity  to 
present  their  eases  after  a  bit. 

We  have  those  who  do  a  little  bit  of  coaching  on 
the  side.  We  have  one  dean  who  perhaps  will  wind  up  with 
the  championship,  who  Is  acting  as  dean,  and  an  all-purpose 
dean  at  that,  on  two  campuses  300  miles  apart.  (Laughter) 
This  should  qualify  for  something. 

I  am  not  quite  sure  how  the  all-purpose  dean  got 
to  be  that  way.  I  suspect  the  answer  Is  largely  by  default, 
because  If  you  go  back  to  the  days  when  the  student  person¬ 
nel  worker,  or  the  dean,  was  a  membei*  of  the  teaching  faculty 
as  was  pointed  out  this  morning,  who  assisted  the  president 
In  the  administration  of  his  Institution,  I  suppose  that  In 
many  of  the  colleges  we  simply  have  not  moved  beyond  this 
concept,  either  because  some  of  the  smaller  liberal  arts 
colleges  are  conservative,  despite  the  word  "liberal"  In 
their  designation,  or,  also,  many  of  them  are  Impoverished 
and  In  addition  to  that  there  Is  not  the  need,  there  Is  not 
the  pressure  of  numbers,  and  so  forth.  However,  I  want  to 
come  back  to  that  In  a  moment  or  two. 

In  general,  I  think  of  two  large  areas,  and  per¬ 
haps  I  should  have  said  "arenas",  within  which  personnel 
functions  are  being  carried  on.  They  are  obviously  not 
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clearly  defined,  there  are  no  neat  boundary  lines  between 
them,  but  I  do  think  of  a  kind  of  an  Institution  which  Is 
large,  which  Is  probably  a  university  In  which  many  of  the 
people  working  In  the  student  personnel  field  are  profes¬ 
sionally,  rather  than  academically,  trained,  who  probably 
do  not  do  any  teaching,  or  at  least  not  a  great  deal,  who 
are  primarily  professional  rather  than  academic  men,  and 
who  are  chiefly  university  rather  than  liberal  arts  In 
orientation. 

As  I  say,  I  think  there  are  these  two  areas. 

They  can  be  defined  In  various  ways,  by  the  training  of  the 
student  personnel  workers,  by  the  size  of  the  Institution, 
by  the  orientation  point  of  view.  And  I  cannot  really  think 
of  good  names  to  hang  upon  them,  except  that  It  seems  to  me 
in  the  one  case  we  have  the  administration  of  student  life, 
and  perhaps  In  the  other  we  have  the  development  of  rela¬ 
tionships  with  students. 

Certainly  our  field  fits  In  beautifully  with  the 
whole  area  of  higher  education  In  America,  because  we  have 
gone  right  along  with  the  Idea  of  proliferation.  If  anyone 
has  been  Interested  In  adding,  and  empire  building,  and  so 
forth,  the  student  personnel  workers  have  certainly  done 
their  share  of  It.  All  you  have  to  do  Is  look  at  the  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  of  deans  and  so  forth  that  we  have.  Look  at  the 
various  kinds  of  directors  and  associate  directors,  and  you 
will  see  what  1  am  talking  about.  We  have  directors  of 
student  employment,  student  financial  aid,  directors  of 
housing,  deans  of  counseling,  directors  of  coimsellng  cen¬ 
ters,  and  we  have  even  directors  or  deans  of  campus  secur¬ 
ity,  and  things  of  that  type. 

As  the  field  has  grown  larger  this  has  been  true 
not  only  In  the  field  of  student  personnel  work,  but  also 
in  the  curriculum  of  the  xmlverslty,  because  there  too  we 
have  seen  the  developments.  When  someone  wanted  to  do  some¬ 
thing  a  little  bit  different,  he  did  It  of  course,  and  by 
putting  In  a  person  or  two,  he  had  a  department. 

The  seune  thing  happens,  I  think.  In  o\ir  particu¬ 
lar  ax*ea.  And  this  whole  business  Is  reflected  upward.  If 
you  want  to  give  a  dimension  to  It,  upward  and  perhaps  out¬ 
ward,  and  we  see  It  In  our  Institutions  generally,  with  the 
kind  of  proliferation  that  Is  taking  place.  We  see  It  In 
our  nation,  where  many  charges  and  counter-charges  were 
hurled  back  and  forth  In  the  last  election,  all  having  to 
do  with  the  sense  of  national  purpose.  And  finally  we  see 
it  In  the  division  which  exists  In  our  world  today.  These 
divisions  then  do  exist. 

If  we  turn  back  downward,  going  the  other  way.  If 
you  do  not  like  the  direction  of  downward,  then  say  Inward, 
Into  our  own  students.  We  hear  much  In  psychology  today  of 
personality  Integration,  emd  we  are  concerned  about  a  lack 
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Integration.  It  seems  then  that  the  reverse  must  be  true 
also,  that  there  Is  a  splintering,  a  fracturing  here.  So 
we  see  it  both  ways. 

The  proliferation  in  our  own  field,  as  I  say,  is 
perhaps  typical  of  all  of  us  in  that,  as  I  see  it,  it  is  in 
sort  of  the  middle.  It  is  partly  symptom,  partly  cause, 
partly  effect.  It  depends  on  where  you  come  into  the  circle 
as  to  how  you  view  it. 

As  an  example  of  this  kind  of  proliferation  —  and 
you  will  note  that  what  I  am  approaching  is  the  idea  that 
all  of  this,  on  some  campuses,  finds  its  way  into  one  office 
and  into  one  person. 

Our  candidate  friend  McElhaney,  formerly  of  Ohio 
State  and  now  of  Carthage  College,  I  think  in  anticipation 
of  this  meeting,  gave  me  a  dittoed  sheet  entitled  "Duties 
of  One  Multi-Purpose  Dean."  I  shall  not  read  it  all,  bxit 
let  me  mention  a  few  of  his  points;  Member  of  the  adminis¬ 
trative  cabinet,  personal,  academic,  general  counseling, 
both  men  euid  women,  the  dean  of  students,  teaches  of  course 
in  personnel  and  guidance,  plus  one  other  class,  and  a 
seminar  on  Africa.  (Laughter) 

He  supervises  freshmen  orientation,  including 
preparation  and  publication  of  the  programs  suid  the  student 
handbook.  He  directs  the  testing  program,  not  only  in 
fz^shman  week,  but  throughout  the  year,  has  overall  super¬ 
vision  of  all  student  health  services,  housing,  food  ser¬ 
vices,  student  organization,  accounting,  that  is,  emd  stu¬ 
dent  union.  He  serves  as  adviser  to  the  student  council, 
he  sez*ves  on  the  academic  standing  committee,  the  admissions 
conanittee,  the  education  committee;  he  administers  various 
tests,  including  the  college  boards,  serves  as  foreign  stu¬ 
dent  adviser,  and  so  on. 

And  this  is  one  dean.  This  is  what  is  happening 
then.  As  the  institutions  are  becoming  more  complicated, 
both  as  an  effect  of  the  increasing  complexity  of  our  life 
and  also  I  think  as  a  contributing  factor  in  it,  so  the 
personnel  services  become  more  complicated,  and  this  has 
made  us  wear  many,  many,  many  hats. 

Three  hats,  I  "think,  if  jmyone  were  to  refer  to 
this  particular  number,  would  be  considered  the  height  of 
modesty  for  most  all-purpose  deans.  Certainly  they  wear 
far  more  than  that. 

I  should  like  to  direct  your  attention  for  a 
moment  or  two  now  to  what  I  think  are  some  of  the  Implica¬ 
tions  of  all  of  this. 

Without  being  particular  psychological  about  it, 

I  think  It  is  rather  obvious  to  everyone  that  the  organism 
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(lo«8  function  as  an  entity*  that  we  do  not  think  of  the 
religious  man  versus  vocational.  We  do  not  really  think* 
at  least  the  psychologist*  of  the  academic  human  being  as 
opposed  to  the  social.  We  cannot  divide  people  up  this  way. 
And  I  am  positive  that  every  person  In  this  room  has  had  the 
experience  of  having  the  student  come  In  to  talk  about  voca¬ 
tional  problems*  which  moves  Imsiedlately  Into  the  area  of 
relations  with  family*  which  takes  them  over  Into  the  prob¬ 
lems  with  the  girl  friend*  In  turn  problems  of  finances*  and 
eventually  marriage*  and  on*  and  on*  and  on. 

I  repeat  then  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  whole 
complex  entity  when  we  talk  about  the  student  as  a  paz*tlcu- 
lar  organism.  He  Is  a  complicated  entity*  In  that  he  Is 
made  up  of  a  whole  group  of  Individual  needs*  and  these 
needs  —  and  this  Is  not  original  with  me*  of  course.  This 
Is  Hurray's  theory  —  these  needs  are  Interacting  with*  In¬ 
fluencing*  and  being  Influenced  by  an  environment*  an  en¬ 
vironmental  press.  And  what  Is  the  environmental  press  for 
the  college  student?  I  like  to  think  that  It  Is  the  com¬ 
munity  of  scholars.  The  individual  student  exists  In  a 
social  framework  which  has  Its  primary  relationships  In  the 
academic  and  scholarly  areas. 

How  do  we  maintain  this  sense  of  community?  If  we 
do  not  necessarily  have  a  sense  of  Integration  within  the 
Individual*  or  the  student  personnel  services*  how  do  we 
maintain  this  sense  of  community? 

I  think  It  becomes  more  and  more  difficult  as  our 
Institutions  become  larger.  A  few  days  ago  I  happened  to  be 
looking  throiigh  the  catalog  of  a  moderate  sized  university* 
not  one  of  the  enormous  ones*  Just  a  moderate  sized  univer¬ 
sity.  They  list  54  people  with  the  title  of  dean  In  one 
way  or  another*  dean  of  something*  assistant  dean*  associate 
dean.  There  were  54  of  them  In  a  relatively  small  Institu¬ 
tion.  How*  In  this  kind  of  a  situation*  can  we  maintain  a 
sense  of  community?  How  do  we  get  the  lawyers  to  talk  to 
the  pre-med  students?  How  do  we  get  the  English  majors  to 
sit  down  and  have  meaningful  discussions*  bull  sessions*  and 
so  forth*  with  the  pre-engineers? 

I  can  tell  you.  It  becomes  more  and  more  difficult 
to  maintain  this  sense  of  community*  and  paradoxically*  as 
It  becomes  more  difficult*  I  think  It  becomes  far  more 
necessary. 

I  think  that  we  have  the  problem  then  In  our  own 
bailiwick  of  maintaining  a  coherent  press  or  environment* 
which  we  present  to  the  student*  Just  as  we  have  this  prob¬ 
lem  In  the  entire  xmlverslty. 

The  problems  —  and  you  have  heard  many  people 
speak  to  this  point*  Including  President  Benezet  the  other 
evening  —  we  have  problems*  and  I  shall  not  enumerate  them 
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all*  bttt  among  them  are:  fragmentation  and  what  I  like  to 
think  of  as  trlvlallzatlon.  To  put  It  another  way«  when  we 
student  personnel  workers  began  dividing  up  the  Job,  I  think 
we  began  dividing  up  the  student.  And  there  comes  a  point 
when  we  have  to  put  him  back  together  again,  and  I  like  to 
think  that  this  Is  what  happens  with  the  all-purpose  dean. 
Whether  we  find  him  on  the  small  campus,  where  It  Is  obvious 
ly  easier  to  find  him,  or  whether  we  find  him  In  the  large 
Institution,  this  I  think  Is  one  of  the  things  that  needs  to 
be  done. 


We  can  call  the  person  who  does  this  a  Dean  of  Men, 
who  we  have  been  told  for  ten  years  Is  a  vanishing  breed, 
or  a  Dean  of  Students,  or  an  All-purpose  Dean,  or  a  Multi¬ 
purpose  Dean,  but  It  comes  back  to  the  same  point,  I  think, 
that  we  have  to  have  someone  who  sees  the  student  as  a 
totality,  who  maintains  a  kind  of  Individual  and  personal 
synthesis  which  may  be,  and  I  hope  would  be,  reflected  In 
his  office. 


Let  me  take  this  one  other  step,  will  you?  I  have 
not  said  anything  about  It  as  yet,  but  I  think  by  Implica¬ 
tion  It  Is  obvious.  A  part  of  this  task,  of  bringing  some 
kind  of  unity  and  coherence  out  of  the  whole  thing.  Is  that 
of  establishing  and  re-establishing  our  relationships  with 
our  academic  colleagues. 


We  have  heard  much  of  that  at  this  conference. 
Mark  Smith's  report,  you  will  recall,  pointed  this  out. 

This  Is  another  aspect  then  of  the  all-purpose  dean.  It  Is 
not  merely  that  he  performs  all  services  to  his  students, 
that  he  wears  all  of  these  hats,  but  I  think  rather  charac¬ 
teristically  this  man  will  be  found  holding  academic  rank, 
and  probably  doing  at  least  a  certain  amount  of  teaching. 
And  he  will  represent  at  least  a  part  of  this. 


He  should  be  able  to  communicate  effectively  with 
the  students  on  their  level  of  Intellectuallzatlon.  This 
does  not  mean  that  he  has  to  be  an  authority  on  physics 
major,  nor  on  English  poetry  with  the  English  major,  and  so 
forth,  but  It  does  mean  that  he  should  have  enough  of  an 
Intellectual  experience  himself  that  he  Is  cognizant  of 
these  groplngs  on  the  part  of  the  student,  that  he  Is  able 
to  communicate.  He  may  not  have  read  the  particular  book 
being  discussed,  but  I  should  hope  he  would  have  read  a 
book. 

I  want  to  turn  for  Just  a  moment,  by  way  of  paren¬ 
thesis  perhaps,  and  mention  that  although  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  talk  of  the  faculty's  perception  of  us,  there 
has  been  little  talk  so  far  of  the  students'  perception.  I 
think  this  is  Importemt.  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  students 
do  not  necessarily  see  us  In  the  same  way  that  the  teaching 
faculty  does,  and  I  rather  doubt  that  they  see  us  In  the 
same  way  In  which  we  see  ourselves. 
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I  think  In  many  ways  they  feel  we  have  functions 
which  we  ourselves  are  not  particularly  aware  of.  On  my 
campus,  for  example,  1  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  of¬ 
ficially  by  way  of  a  line  relationship  with  the  academic 
program.  Yet  I  find,  particularly  at  certain  times  of  the 
semester,  the  students  all  flock  In  to  talk  about  a  course 
change,  to  to  talk  about  some  other  aspect  of  the  academic 
program. 

Apparently  they  perceive  me  as  having  more  to  do 
with  the  faculty  than  I  or  the  faculty  really  think  I  have. 
This  might  be  carried  further.  We  might  find  quite  easily 
on  some  campuses  that  the  students  feel  we  are  much  more 
all-purpose  than  we  think  we  are.  It  may  be  also  that  they 
do  not  see  the  bovindary  lines  that  we  see.  They  may  not 
have  read  our  charts  of  orgamlzatlon . 

I  am  sure  that  when  I  was  an  undergraduate  student 
myself,  I  had  no  realization  or  awareness  of  the  magnificence 
of  the  personnel  services  that  were  placed  before  me.  And  I 
think  this  Is  probably  still  true  of  students  today. 

How  do  we  achieve  this  kind  of  unity?  How  do  we 
begin  to  pull  things  together,  regardless  of  our  situation? 

I  think  we  can  do  It  partly  In  terms  of  our  edu¬ 
cational  goals.  I  fall  to  see  that  the  goals  of  the  student 
personnel  administrators  ctm  be  different  fundamentally  than 
those  of  the  Institution  as  a  whole.  (Applause) 

DEAN  BEATTY;  That  Is  very  Important. 

DEAN  HARRIS:  Thank  you. 

What  are  the  goals  of  the  Institution?  Well,  It 
seems  to  me  that  again  we  can  define  these  In  various  ways, 
and  I  do  not  want  to  say  that  they  are  only  semantics,  be¬ 
cause  I  think  that  Is  to  be  too  glib  about  It,  that  Is  to 
pass  It  off.  Yet  I  think  we  are  In  general  agreement  on 
what  our  goals  are. 

Our  goals  fundamentally  are  to  produce  graduates 
who  are  Intelligent,  gentlemen  of  Integrity.  If  you  do 
not  like  the  word  "Intelligent,”  we  can  say  Intellectually 
curious,  scholastically  groping  —  use  your  terminology. 

If  you  are  not  quite  sure  of  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"gentlemen"  we  can  say,  cultured,  urbane,  adjusted  to  their 
societies.  Use  your  terms.  And  If  you  are  not  sure  of  the 
word  "Integrity,"  then  let  us  talk  about  moral  standards  or 
principles. 

But  I  think  In  these  three  areas  we  want  to  pro¬ 
duce  our  graduates.  This  Is  not  to  say  that  they  are 
equally  Important.  Of  course  not!  Because  the  YMCA  can 
teach  him  fine  principles,  and  I  am  sure  the  neighborhood 
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athletic  club  can  enable  people  to  get  along  with  others «  as 
can  the  Tuesday  night  bridge  club.  The  Institution  Is  prima¬ 
rily  Intellectual  and  academic «  but  it  Is  not  exclusively  so 
because  I  have  already  pointed  out  these  people  with  their 
own  complex  of  needs  are  operating  as  total  entitles.  So  I 
suggest*  In  a  purely  personal  way*  that  we  are  trying  to 
produce  graduates  who  are  Intelligent  gentlemen  of  Integrity. 

If  this  becomes  our  goal*  then  we  have  to  look  at 
ourselves*  at  our  functions  as  contributing.  How  do  we 
facilitate  some  of  these  enterprises?  How  do  we  assist  In 
the  operation  of  these  particular  activities? 

Well*  I  think  the  answer  to  the  proliferation  of 
the  currlcultan  and  the  fragmentation  of  the  personnel  office, 
and  the  triviality  of  general  effort  may  be  found  In  the 
fundamental  unity  of  the  student  himself*  because  these 
people  do  have  unity*  a  self-consistency*  a  unity  of  their 
own  concepts  of  themselves.  They  change  from  time  to  time* 
of  course  they  do*  but  there  Is  this  kind  of  a  unity. 

I  think  that  we  not  only  see  them  as  a  whole  per¬ 
sonality*  but  again  we  recognize  that  he  and  his  growth  are 
tremendously  Important. 

One  of  the  problems  facing  the  all-purpose  dean  Is 
the  one  which  strikes  us  with  Its  obviousness.  We  cannot  be 
experts  In  everything.  Of  course  not  I  But  on  the  other  hand 
we  do  have  resources  available.  I  suspect  that  many  of  us 
fall  to  recognize  the  resources  which  exist  within  our  own 
faculties.  I  am  not  sure  that  we  utilize  all  of  our  own  fac¬ 
ulty  people  as  effectively  as  we  might. 

We  have  resources  In  the  community*  and  we  certain¬ 
ly  have  many  resources  among  our  student  body. 

The  analogy  with  the  general  practitioner  In  medi¬ 
cine  Is  so  obvious  as  to  be  almost  trite.  On  the  other  hand 
I  have  never  been  one  to  turn  my  back  to  triteness*  so  I 
will  pvursue  the  analogy.  The  medical  doctor  In  many  cases 
performs  very  well  as  a  general  practitioner.  We  need  the 
person  who  gets  up  In  the  middle  of  the  night  and  goes  out 
and  helps  people  who  are  In  pain.  We  need  this  kind  of 
competence*  and  we  need  the  kind  of  person  who  can  bring  to¬ 
gether  the  skills  of  the  various  specialties*  who  knows 
enough  about  the  specializations  that  he  can  communicate 
with  them  and  probably  even  can  communicate  these  special 
bits  of  knowledge  to  the  patient  himself. 

This  Is  needed  In  the  field  of  medicine,  and  I 
think  that  this  type  of  function  can  very  usefully  be  per¬ 
formed*  whether  on  the  large  or  the  small  campus. 

I  submit  again  that  there  are  resources  available 
and  I  think  that  one  of  the  functions  of  the  general  all- 
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purpoM  dean  can  be  to  bring  them  together,  and  In  some 
cases  do  the  Job  himself.  But  fundamentally,  assist  In  Its 
communication. 

There  Is  also  the  problem  of  course  of  the  —  I 
can  think  of  no  better  word  than  sheer  fatigue  that  Is  In¬ 
volved  In  Jumping  fz*om  one  emotional  situation  to  another. 
At  ten  o'clock  In  the  morning  you  are  having  a  very  diffi¬ 
cult  disciplinary  interview.  At  eleven  o'clock  you  are  hav. 
Ing  a  counseling  sessloh  with  a  girl  who  has  problems  with 
her  boy  friend.  At  twelve  o'clock,  you  are  talking  to  your 
head  residence  staff  about  some  aspect  of  residence  halls 
administration.  At  two  o'clock  you  are  off  on  something 
else. 


I  think  there  Is  a  certain  amoimt  of  fatigue,  emo¬ 
tional,  psychological  fatigue.  If  you  will.  Involved  In  this 
rapid  shifting  of  gears.  This  Is  a  personal  reaction  of  my 
own.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  seen  this.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  this  Is  part  of  the  reward.  Isn't  It?  If  we  did 
not  move  from  one  of  these  ai>eas  to  another.  If  we  did  not 
see  people  at  different  points  In  time  we  would  not  be  aware 
of  their  growth  and  their  progress. 

This  Is  one  of  the  things  that  must  be  frustrating 
to  my  colleagues  who  operate  either  In  a  sort  of  an  adminis¬ 
trative  vacuum,  or  who  do  very  specialized  types  of  work. 

They  see  one  particular  bit  of  progress  made,  and  yet  they 
do  not  quite  see  the  whole  picture.  It  must  be  almost  like 
reading  a  murder  mystery  and  not  knowing  precisely  how  It 
comes  out,  because  you  never  see  the  end  In  sight. 

Well,  I  feel  that  this  one  of  the  rewards  that  the 
all-purpose  dean  has  In  store  for  himself,  that  he  can  par¬ 
ticipate  deeply  and  fully  In  this  experience  with  students — 
not  sentimentally,  but  I  would  like  to  think  capably,  pro¬ 
fessionally,  and  humanely. 

On  my  way  from  Rlpon  down  here  I  had  a  lay-over 
in  Chicago,  during  which  time  I  went  out  to  Orchestra  Hall 
and  heard  a  performance  of  the  Chicago  symphony.  When  Mr. 
Reiner  came  In,  after  an  Intermission,  the  woman,  a  very 
charming  club  woman  of  somewhat  beyond  middle  age  sitting 
next  to  me.  Insisted  on  telling  me  Intimate  details  of  Mr. 
Reiner's  wife  and  that  sort  of  thing.  Just  as  the  whole 
house  was  hushed  as  he  mounted  the  podium,  she  chuckled 
rather  gustily  and  said,  "You  know,  the  little  Intimate 
things  are  so  cute." 

I  sometimes  feel  that  this  Is  a  misconception  of 
our  own  business,  that  the  intimate  things  are  so  cute,  yet 
this  Is  not  what  we  are  after.  We  are  Interested,  to  repeat. 
In  understanding  these  people  as  they  experience  deeply  and 
fully  their  lives.  We  are  there  with  them,  not  In  a  par¬ 
ticularly  sentimental  or  maudlin  way,  but  rather  In  a  pro¬ 
fessional  and  capable  but  extremely  hvunan  way. 
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Now  obviously,  the  problems  Involved  In  this  soz*t 
of  thing  become  more  difficult  as  the  Institution  becomes 
larger.  This  Is  a  truism  that  Is  most  obvious.  But  It  Is 
paradoxical  that  the  greater  the  difficulty,  the  greater  the 
need.  I  am  not  a  sociologist,  but  I  am  sure  that  the  larger 
the  city  or  the  metropolitan  area,  ghe  greater  the  need  for 
a  sense  of  community,  the  greater  the  need  to  have  block 
organizations,  or  to  have  the  women  get  together  for  coffee 
and  have  the  children  play  together  In  a  park  area. 

Thus  the  Institution  still  needs  a  person  to  per¬ 
form  this  kind  of  a  function.  This  Is  the  one  who  congratu¬ 
lates  the  bright  student  when  he  wins  a  fellowship  for  grad¬ 
uate  work.  You  need  the  person  who  rejoices  very  sincerely 
when  two  fine  young  people  on  the  campus  get  married.  Also 
you  need  the  person  who  grieves  very  deeply  when  one  of  his 
boys  Is  killed..  This  Is  all  a  part  of  It. 

We  also,  whether  we  need  him  or  not,  have  the  per¬ 
son  who  loses  money  when  the  student  falls  to  return  the 
ten-spot  that  he  borrowed. 

Well,  I  have  not  talked  about  the  all-purpose  dean 
necessarily.  I  realize  I  have  not  necessarily  talked  about 
the  multi-purpose  dean.  As  I  look  back  over  what  I  have 
said,  I  think  I  have  been  talking  more  about  the  single  pur¬ 
pose  dean,  the  dean  whose  single  purpose  Is  very  much  In 
line  with  that  of  hls  Institution,  whose  single  purpose  Is 
In  terms  of  the  full  and  rather  complete  life  and  activities 
of  hls  students. 

So  he,  like  the  students,  I  think,  has  to  be  an 
Intellectually  growing  gentleman  of  Integrity,  or  of  moral 
principles  because  presumably  he  is  the  person  who  has  gone 
through  this  educational  process  and  he  Is  now  turning  back 
trying  to  assist  the  other  people,  the  younger  men  and  wo¬ 
men  who  are  going  through  It. 

He  has  hls  own  needs,  of  course.  Just  as  have  the 
students.  I  pointed  this  out  earlier.  The  students  have 
their  needs  and  are  operating  In  this  kind  of  an  environ¬ 
ment.  So  does  the  all-purpose  dean.  He  too  has  hls  own 
paz^lcular  set  of  needs.  I  suppose  this  Is  one  of  hls  char¬ 
acteristics.  This  Is  one  of  the  things  about  the  type  of 
person  who  finds  himself  In  a  position  of  this  type. 

He  meets,  at  least,  some  of  hls  needs  in  this  way. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  answer  is  for  the  large  campus.  For¬ 
tunately,  I  do  not  have  to  because  It  Is  none  of  my  business. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  do  wonder  If  we  are  not  going  to  find 
that  we  shall  have  to  be  far  more  creative  as  we  think  of  our 
patterns  of  organization. 

Is  the  regular  lineup  of  dean  of  students,  associ¬ 
ate  dean,  assistant  dean,  with  perhaps  a  dean  of  men  or  dean 
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of  women  thrown  In,  Is  this  necessarily  the  best  organiza¬ 
tion?  Will  we  some  day  In  some  of  our  larger  Institutions 
come  to  the  development  of  smaller  colleges,  with  people 
within  them  who  perform  some  of  these  general  purposes,  or 
will  there  be  other  ways  In  which  we  do  It?  Will  It  be  a 
strengthening  of  our  faculty  adviser  system,  although  the 
prospect  of  that  always  appears  a  bit  dismal.  But  from  the 
wistfulness  which  I  think  I  sense  In  the  tones  of  my  fellow 
deans  from  larger  Institutions,  I  think  there  are  many 
people  among  us  who  would  like  to  go  back  to  the  day  when 
the  students  did  come  and  sit  down  on  the  front  porch,  or 
did  come  In  out  of  the  pouring  rain  at  eleven  o'clock  at 
night  and  say,  "How  about  a  cup  of  coffee,  I  have  a  particu¬ 
lar  problem  and  I  would  like  to  talk  to  you." 

I  think  there  are  many  of  us  who  would  like  to  do 
this.  There  ai^e  many  of  us  who  would  like  to  have  more 
students  In  our  homes,  who  would  like  to  be  able  to  greet 
more  students  by  name  on  the  campus,  and  who  would  like  to 
feel  that  In  some  way,  perhaps  more  directly,  we  had  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  life  of  the  Institution  and  the  life 
of  the  Individual  students.  If  this  wish  Is  sufficiently 
fervent.  It  may  be  that  we  will  see  more  creative  approaches 
to  organization  and  so  forth. 

I  realize,  as  I  come  to  the  end  of  my  notes,  that 
I  cannot  have  ideally  said  anything  new  to  any  of  the  all¬ 
purpose  deems,  because  each  one  of  you  has  had  a  much 
fuller  experience  than  emythlng  which  I  have  described  here. 

I  am  sure  that  we  are  all  aware  of  the  problems. 
Glen  Nygreen,  when  he  talked  with  me  a  couple  of  weeks  ago, 
said,  "Really  I  think  about  the  only  thing  you  can  do  Is 
tell  the  other  deans  In  this  situation  that  they  have  com¬ 
pany  and  that  really  things  are  not  quite  as  bad  as  they 
might  be . " 


Well,  I  communicate  to  you  then  that  you  do  have 
company,  and  I  feel  then  that  when  we  put  the  whole  thing 
together,  the  needs  of  the  students,  the  relations  with  our 
colleagues  on  the  faculty,  the  kinds  of  understandings  that 
each  needs  of  the  other,  that  all  adds  up  to  a  very,  very 
difficult  kind  of  situation,  when  viewed  rather  superficial¬ 
ly.  Yet  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  dealing  with  smaller 
numbers  of  students,  we  are  dealing  with  them  In  a  differ¬ 
ent  way.  We  are  not  the  experts;  we  are  the  general  prac¬ 
titioners.  In  this  we  can  take  much  consolation.  In  short. 
It  seems  to  me  then  that  this  Is  not  only  the  opportunity 
which  faces  each  one  of  us,  but  In  a  very  deep  and  a  very 
real  sense,  that  this  Is  also  our  reward.  (Applause) 

CHAIRMAN  ROBINSON;  Thank  you,  David. 

In  addition  to  comments  which  he  shamed  with  us, 

I  heard  him  ask  us  some  questions.  Now,  If  you  wish,  you 
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may  tlurow  those  questions  back  to  him,  sons  of  then.  Hun- 
bered  anong  them  could  be,  what  Is  the  future  of  the  all¬ 
purpose  dean?  What  Is  the  future  of  deanlng,  as  the  schools 
grow  larger?  Is  there  going  to  be  more  of  a  renewed  trend 
toward  the  all-purpose  dean,  even  In  the  large  university, 
by  having  deans  of  various  schools? 

I  hope  those  were  among  your  questions.  I  could 
throw  out  a  couple  more  for  those  of  you  who  would  like  to 
respond  to  them. 

What  can  NASPA  do  In  1961,  and  1962,  and  1963  to 
better  serve  the  all-purpose  dean?  Again,  we  are  thinking 
about  the  man  who  Is  the  multi-purpose  or  all-purpose  dean 
In  a  small  organization.  To  me,  this  Is  a  very  real  ques¬ 
tion  that  NASPA  must  consider. 


Dean  Harris,  I  feel,  alluded  and  spoke  rather 
pointedly  toward  the  fragmentation  not  only  of  student  per¬ 
sonnel  operations,  but  the  students  we  serve.  What  Is  the 
direction  of  this  fragmentation?  How  can  we  as  deans,  as 
only  a  part,  but  I  would  like  to  feel  an  Important  part,  of 
a  university  and  college  commxmlty,  do  to  minimize  the 
fragmentation  of  a  student? 

These  are  questions  In  my  heart.  Are  there 
others  that  you  have  that  you  would  like  to  have  shared 
with  either  Dave  or  other  members  of  this  assemblage? 

DEAN  HOWARD  HOOOESTEOER  (Lake  Forest):  Just  one 
question.  Recognizing  the  dilemma  between  the  two  horns 
being  specialized  and  perhaps  losing  unity,  and  the  other 
horn  of  the  dilemma  being  the  Insufferable  amount  of  work, 
with  Increasing  enrollments  and  duties,  would  you  care  to 
comment  about  a  suggestion  that  has  been  voiced  that  a 
school  simply  consider  two  all-purpose  deans,  namely  "A" 
through  "L"  go  to  Dean  A,  and  ”M"  through  "Z"  go  to  Dean  B? 

DEAN  HARRIS:  Yes,  I  think  this  Is  a  possibility. 
I  think  this  Is  one  of  the  kinds  of  things  that  will  have 
to  be  considered.  I  am  not  siu*e  that  that  would  be  the 
best.  I  think  It  would  depend  a  great  deal  on  how  yoxu* 
campus  Is  organized  with  regard  to  all  sorts  of  things. 


For  example,  are  you  going  to  have  oeople  housed 
In  two  different  areas?  What  about  certain  other  things? 

I  must  admit  that  quite  a  while  when  I  was  In  graduate 
school  I  was  much  Impressed  with  these  Ideas,  that  the 
divisions  within  the  dean  of  students  office  should  be 
completely  functional.  In  other  words,  you  should  have 
one  person  simply  In  charge  of  housing,  whether  It  be  for 
men,  women,  children,  grandparents,  and  all  these  things. 

More  and  more  I  am  beginning  to  wonder  If  that  Is 
the  answer.  The  kind  of  suggestion  that  you  made  would  be 
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one  of  them  that  wa  would  oonaldar.  Have  one  dean  who  pretty 
much  rune  the  gaaut  with  one  group  of  students.  Have  another 
dean  who  does  it  with  another  group.  This  Is  a  possibility. 

I  think  It  would  be  In  line  with  the  kind  of  thinking  that 
I  have. 


DEAN  W.  0.  HAMPTON  (Central  Missouri  State):  I 
Just  want  to  cossMnt  on  two  or  three  things.  I  have  heard 
myself  called  a  non-aoadenlo  person  about  long  enough  now. 
(Laughter)  My  degree  —  and  I  suspect  everyone  else's  here- 
Is  about  as  valid  as  anyone  else’s.  I  suspect  on  my  campus* 
and  you  do  on  yours*  that  you  know  as  many  stxidents  by  name 
as  the  head  of  the  physics  department  does.  We  are  no  more 
fragmented  than  the  guys  In  the  history  departsient  who  can 
teach  nothing  but  Aiserlcan  history.  He  doesn't  know  any¬ 
thing  else  In  the  field  of  history. 

So  I  think  quite  frequently  we  do  create  some 
problems*  and  the  faculty  does  not  understand  us*  and  we 
do  not  understand  them.  But  the  head  of  our  psychology 
department  won't  speak  to  the  head  of  our  education  depart¬ 
ment  either.  So  I  think  this  Is  something  here  basically* 
when  you  talk  about  the  all-purpose  dean*  I  still  think  that 
we  have  to  prepare  as  much  home  work  for  our  Job  as  does  any 
professor  In  any  field.  I  don't  know*  siaybe  I  am  wrong.  I 
am  working  harder  now  than  I  did  when  I  was  teaching.  I 
know  that . 


DEAN  HARRIS:  I  would  certainly  register  a  hearty 
amen  on  those  comments.  This  Is  one  of  the  things  that  I 
was  trying  to  get  at  a  little  while  ago  when  I  said  that  I 
felt  that  our  offices  were  not  necessarily  any  more  frag¬ 
mented  than  anyone  else's*  that  I  think  probably  our  own 
fragmentation  developed  along  with  the  others. 

Since  we  are  not  talking  to  other  people*  then  I 
am  hoping  that  perhaps  we  can  begin  to  establish  more  of 
the  communication*  and  bring  back  more  of  this  unity*  which 
I  think  we  need  In  the  academic  community. 

No*  I  agree.  I  think  that  our  physicists  are 
having  a  very  difficult  time  on  our  campus  talking  with 
people  In  the  English  department.  There  Is  much  bitterness 
there  right  at  the  moment.  I  think  probably  I  would  know 
as  many  of  the  students  as  the  head  of  our  history  depart¬ 
ment*  for  example. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  can  sit  here*  however*  and 
cry  In  our  beet  and  say  that  the  others  have  this  kind  of  a 
problem.  I  think  that  what  we  have  to  do  Is  say  that  ap¬ 
parently  this  Is  something  that  Is  happening.  It  Is  happen¬ 
ing  In  higher  education*  It  Is  happening  on  campuses  here 
and  there*  and  we  should  try  In  various  ways*  formal  and 
Informal*  to  help  re-establish  this  unity  which  was  once 
characteristic  of  higher  education. 
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One  way  In  which  we  do  it,  for  example  —  and 
again  I  am  on  a  very,  very  email  campus  —  Is  that  we  have  a 
practice  of  Inviting  every  man  student  Into  our  home  at 
least  once  during  the  year.  This  takes  a  series  of  9  or  11 
open  houses,  and  will  nm  30  or  60  at  a  time.  But  we  dis¬ 
covered  about  a  year  ago  when  we  Invited  a  few  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  to  come  In  that  they  enjoyed  this  very  much,  and  the 
students  enjoyed  them.  So  now  we  are  bringing  In  not  an 
equalntmiber  of  faculty  members,  because  we  do  not  have  that 
sized  faculty,  but  we  are  bringing  In  3,  6,  or  8  faculty 
members  and  wives.  They  are  meeting  students  they  had  never 
met  before.  And  this  Is  on  a  very,  very  small  campus. 

CHAIRMAN  ROBINSON:  Let  me  make  a  comment  here  too, 
stepping  out  of  whatever  role  I  am  supposed  to  assume  here. 
Two  things  you  mentioned  that  I  feel  very  strongly  about, 
and  I  hope  It  Is  not  naivete.  I  feel  it  deeply  that  every 
man  here,  and  lauly,  agrees  with  me  that  we  are  educators. 
This  business  —  and  I  think  you  alluded  to  the  thought 
that  maybe  some  of  us  are  feeling  that  we  are  not  educators. 
We  are.  I  go  one  step  further,  and  communicate  to  those 
with  whom  I  associate  on  my  campus  that  everything  we  do  In 
student  affairs,  everything  must  have  an  orientation  In  the 
educational  philosophy  and  Intent  of  the  university,  and  If 
It  does  not.  It  has  no  right  to  exist.  And  this  means  from 
Fraternity  A,  through  orientation,  through  the  philosophy 
of  discipline,  and  everything  else  that  relates  to  It. 

I  feel  very  strongly  on  that.  In  fact,  I  recoil 
when  I  hear  associates  at  other  associations  allude  or  Im¬ 
ply  that  they  are  specialists  and  look  upon  this  student 
with  this  clearly  polished  magnifying  glass.  Just  a  per¬ 
sonal  aside. 

Another  comment  or  question,  please?  Yes,  Hoogey? 

DEAN  HOOGESTEOER:  Excuse  me  for  getting  on  my 
feet  again.  You  raised  the  question,  Dave,  about  the  small 
college  group,  let  us  say,  relative  to  the  future  program 
of  NASPA.  Ted  Zlllman's  comments  are  well  known  In  this 
particular  vein,  and  I  for  one  feel  that  he  has  a  point  that 
Is  very  well  taken.  In  terms  both  of  the  presidency  of  the 
Association  long  zom,  and  also  the  membership  on  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee.  And  It  would  be  my  feeling  that  the  small 
college  group  would  do  well  to  make  suggestions  to  Glen 
Nygreen  for  program.  That  Is  one  of  the  ways  to  get  Items 
on  the  program.  If  we  do  not  suggest  It  we  are  guilty  of 
simple  negligence  here,  and  we  have  nothing  to  do  then  but 
cry  about  the  fact  that  we  are  not  on  the  program. 

Then  to  work  on  Individuals,  on  committees,  on 
commissions  and  the  like,  and  hope  that  the  group  will  gain 
greater  recognition  than  may  have  been  true  In  the  past. 

I  would  Just  like  to  toss  out  that  iu?ge  to  promote 
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prognuB,  promote  our  own  Interests,  and  be  not  ashamed  of 
that  fact.  I  think  this  matter  does  need  attention. 

CHAXRNAN  ROBIKSON:  I  underscore  It. 

DEAN  J.  GORDON  BROWN  (Btsory  9s  Henry  College):  In 
answer  to  you,  Hoogey,  Glen  Nygreen  asked  several,  elc^t  I 
think,  to  be  on  a  program  evaluation  oonmlttee.  I  am  from 
a  small  school.  I  am  one  of  these  characters  you  are  talk¬ 
ing  about.  I  have  been  talking  with  a  good  many  people 
and  asking  them  what  do  you  want  to  see  on  the  program? 

What  do  you  think  about  this  one? 

In  answer,  let  me  know.  I  have  one  more  scratch 
pad  that  I  can  fill  up,  and  then  I  am  going  to  write  a  let¬ 
ter,  and  I  think  Glen  will  accept  most  of  these  suggestions. 

CHAIRMAN  ROBINSON:  I  can  state  It  as  a  fact  that 
he  will.  This  particular  luncheon  came  out  of  an  Interest 
expressed  In  the  executive  committee  this  year.  Those  who 
were  working  with  Bill  this  past  year  are  aware  that  this 
Is  a  need.  In  your  progi^  I  think  you  will  know,  at  least 
the  names  of  the  men  on  this  program,  the  evaluation  com¬ 
mittee  are  listed.  Peel  free  to  communicate  with  them, 
either  here  or  by  letter,  or  to  Glen,  your  suggestions  for 
next  year. 


It  Is  just  two  o'clock.  Our  next  session  starts 
at  two- fifteen.  Again  I  would  like  to  thank  David  for  his 
presentation,  and  to  thank  you  for  being  here.  (Applause) 

...  Seminar  IV  recessed  at  two  o'clock  ... 
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TUESDAY  AFTERHOON  SENIHAR  VII 
April  A,  1961 


DEVELOPING  PHYSICAL  FACILITIES 
FOR  STUDENT  PERSONNEL  SERVICES 

Bums  B.  Crookston,  University  of  Utah,  ”A  Survey  of  Campus 

Locations  of  Student  Personnel  Physical 

Facilities,"  presented  at  the  2:13  P.M. 

Seminar  VII  session. 

In  an  era  of  rapid  campus  expansion  and  extensive 
building  programs  In  higher  education  to  meet  enrollment  de¬ 
mands,  It  Is  appropriate  to  consider  the  problem  of  what  type 
of  physical  facilities,  arrangements,  and  location  should  be 
planned  for  student  personnel  services  In  order  that  they  may 
be  of  maximum  use  and  benefit  to  the  Institution. 

Adequate  research  has  been  lacking  to  provide  a 
sound  basis  for  the  location,  size,  and  types  of  facilities 
and  physical  axmngements  for  student  personnel  administra¬ 
tive  offices,  and  counseling,  testing,  laboratory,  research, 
and  records  facilities.  Although  there  has  been  a  marked 
trend  toward  administrative  centralization  of  personnel  ser¬ 
vices  during  the  past  twenty  years,  there  have  been  no  stud¬ 
ies  which  describe  whether  or  not  the  trend  has  been  accom¬ 
panied  by  centralization  facilities.  There  are  no  studies 
suggesting  where  student  persmnel  services  might  be  located 
most  advantageously  on  the  campus.  The  relative  effective¬ 
ness  of  location  of  student  personnel  services  In  relation 
to  the  program  Is  not  known. 

The  Present  Survey 

The  present  survey  of  selected  NASPA  Institutions 
was  undertaken  to  provide  data  relative  to  some  of  the  above 
questions,  and  serve  as  a  stimulus  for  further  study  and  re¬ 
search. 

A  questlomialre  was  sent  to  102  selected  Institu¬ 
tions.  As  a  measurement  Instrument  the  questionnaire  Is 
notoriously  of  doubtful  validity,  and  the  one  designed  for 
the  present  stiidy  Is  no  exception.  However,  the  question¬ 
naire  Is  a  useful  tool  for  gathering  Information  and  pre¬ 
senting  a  general  Idea  of  a  situation.  It  Is  also  helpful 
In  Identifying  areas  for  further  Inquiry. 

The  Institutions  to  which  questionnaires  were  sent 
do  not  represent  an  accurate  cross  section  of  NASPA  Institu¬ 
tions  as  regard  size,  nature,  or  type  of  suppoirt  (whether 
private,  church,  or  public  supported).  Since  It  is  recog¬ 
nized  that  the  location  of  student  personnel  facilities  on 
a  given  campus  Is  more  apt  to  be  a  problem  at  larger  Insti¬ 
tutions,  the  sample  Includes  a  greater  proportion  of  Insti¬ 
tutions  with  larger  enrollments.  A  total  of  86  replies  were 
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received  from  ^3  public  supported  and  31  private  or  religious 
supported  Institutions  as  follows: 

Enrollment  Public  Institutions  Private  Institutions  Total 


0-1,000 

1 

1,000-5,000 

16 

5,000-10,000 

15 

10,000-20,000 

17 

Over  20,000 

6 

Total 

55 

5 

13 

4 

9 

_0 

31 


6 

29 

19 

26 

6 

“55" 


Institutions  who  responded  to  the  questionnaire  are 
widely  distributed  geographically,  and  represent  enrollments 
from  very  large  to  very  small  Institutions. 

Defining  Services 

Twenty>elght  of  the  most  commonly  used  titles 
which  describe  student  personnel  services  or  offices  were 
Identified  on  the  questionnaire.  Respondents  were  Invited 
to  change  any  of  the  titles  listed  to  more  appropriately 
reflect  the  office  as  It  Is  known  on  the  respective  campuses. 
However,  for  reporting  purposes  several  titles  should  be 
clarified.  The  term  "dean  of  students"  Is  used  to  describe 
the  office  of  the  chief  student  personnel  administrator. 

This  would  Include  such  titles  as  vice  president  for  stiident 
affairs,  director  of  student  affairs,  director  of  student 
life,  and  dean  of  men  In  those  Instances  where  the  latter 
could  be  identified  as  the  chief  student  personnel  adminis¬ 
trator.  Such  titles  as  assistant  dean  of  students  or  as¬ 
sociate  dean  of  students  are  combined  under  the  heading  of 
"dean  of  men."  Similar  titles  for  women  are  combined  under 
the  title  "dean  of  women." 

Results  of  Survey 

For  pvirposes  of  analysis  public  and  private  Insti¬ 
tutions  were  separated .  However  It  was  found  that  very  few 
differences  existed,  the  only  significant  difference  being 
In  the  quantity  of  services,  which  will  be  noted  later.  The 
data  will  therefore  be  generally  reported  from  the  total 
sample . 

Location  of  StXKient  Personnel  Services  by  Ai*ea 

In  oirder  to  get  a  general  Idea  as  to  the  location 
of  the  various  student  personnel  seirvlces  on  college  campuses, 
the  questionnaire  respondents  were  asked  to  Indicate  where 
each  of  his  student  personnel  services  was  located  according 
to  the  volume  of  dally  student  traffic.  Those  services  lo¬ 
cated  where  the  volimte  of  student  traffic  Is  greatest  were 
designated  as  In  area  A;  where  the  student  traffic  Is  moder¬ 
ate,  area  B;  and  wher«  the  student  traffic  Is  light  or 
limited,  area  C.  The  results  Indicated  that  50^  of  the 
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student  personnel  services  are  located  In  area  A,  33^  In 
area  B,  and  13^  In  area  C.  Those  services  most  likely  to  be 
found  In  area  k,  where  the  volume  of  student  traffic  Is  great¬ 
est  «  were  In  descending  order  of  frequency,  the  union,  the 
student  activities  office,  the  dean  of  women,  the  dean  of  men, 
the  dean  of  students,  the  admissions  office,  general  counsel¬ 
ing,  placement,  employment,  and  foreign  student  counseling. 

The  services  most  often  found  In  area  C,  where  the  student 
traffic  Is  light,  were  health,  psychiatric,  and  remedial  ser¬ 
vices.  Religious  counseling  services  were  more  frequently 
available  In  areas  A  or  B  than  In  area  C,  despite  the  fact 
that  they  were  listed  as  off  campus  facilities  by  a  nuiiA>er 
of  Institutions. 

Location  of  Student  Personnel  Services  by  Building 

As  Indicated  by  Tables  1  through  7,  the  main  ad¬ 
ministration  building  Is  clearly  most  commonly  found  In  the 
location  for  stxident  personnel  services  on  campus.  Of  the 
28  services  listed,  13  public  supported  Institutions  reported 
their  administration  building  contained  between  13  and  19 
student  personnel  services  (Table  1).  Pour  of  these  Insti¬ 
tutions  have  emrollments  of  less  than  3,000  students.  Pri¬ 
vately  supported  schools  were  much  less  Inclined  to  concen¬ 
trate  a  large  number  of  student  personnel  services  In  the 
administration  building  than  were  the  public  colleges. 

TABLE  1 

NUMBER  OP  INSTITOTIONS  REPORTING  STUDENT  PERSONNEL  SERVICES 
LOCATED  IN  ADMINISTRATION  BUILDING 


Total  Number 
of  Services 

Public  Schools 

Private  Schools 

TOTAL 

15-19 

13 

0 

13 

10-14 

12 

7 

19 

5-  9 

15 

7 

22 

1-  4 

9 

11 

20 

None 

5 

3 

8 

Total 

5^ 

“2S" 

82 

Table  2  presents  a  frequency  distribution  of  Insti¬ 
tutions  reporting  various  services  located  In  the  administra¬ 
tion  building.  Most  frequently  found  In  descending  order  of 
occurrence  were,  admissions,  financial  aids,  dean  of  students, 
dean  of  women,  employment,  dean  of  men,  placement,  foreign 
students,  student  personnel  records,  general  counseling, 
military  affairs,  and  student  personnel  research. 


Classroom  or  academic  buildings  were  next  most 
fi^equently  reported  as  buildings  housing  student  personnel 
services  (Table  4) .  Services  most  frequently  reported  In 
academic  buildings  were  remedial,  educational  counseling, 
testing,  placement,  military  affairs,  general  coxmsellng, 
foreign  student  advising,  vocational  coxmsellng,  marriage 
and  family  coimsellng,  and  religious  counseling. 
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TABLE  2 

BOMBER  OP  INSrrrOTIONS  RBPORTmO  STUDENT  PERSONNEL  SERVICES 
LOCATED  IN  THE  ADMINISTRATION  BUIUDINO 
Reporting  Ns83 

Servlees  NuBJt>er  Services  Nusdtei 


Admissions  68 
Plnsnelal  Aids  48 
Dean  of  students  4? 
Dean  of  Women  42 
Employment  36 
Dean  of  Men  34 
Placement  33 
Foreign  Students  33 
Student  Personnel  Records  31 
General  Counseling  30 
Military  Affairs  25 
Stu. Personnel  Research  25 
Asst. to  Dean  of  Stxidents  23 
Asst.  Dean  of  Women  23 


Stu. Activities  Director  21 


Asst.  Dean  of  Men  20 
Chief  Residence  Halls 

Administrator  19 
Educational  Counseling  19 
Testing  19 
Vocational  Counseling  l8 
Marriage  &  Family  "  9 
Occupational  Library  8 
Chief  Residence  Halls 

Counselor  7 
Remedial  7 
Psychiatric  Therapy  5 
Health  Servlees  3 
Religious  Counseling  2 
Student  Italon  Director  1 


TABLE  3 

NUMBER  OP  INSTITOTIONS  REPORTING  STUDENT  PERSONNEL  SERVICES 
LOCATED  IN  THE  STUDENT  PERSONNEL  SERVICES  BUIIDING 
Reporting  N=83 


Services 


Number  Services 


Number 


Testing  8 
Dean  of  Students  7 
Dean  of  Men  7 
Dean  of  Women  7 
General  Counseling  7 
Assistant  Dean  of  Women  6 
Financial  Aids  6 
Vocational  Counseling  3 
Chief  Residence  Halls 

Counselor  4 
Military  Affairs  4 
Student  Personnel  Researeh4 
Employment  4 
Placement  3 


AdmlsslMis  3 
Religious  Counseling  3 
Educational  Counseling  3 
Asst. to  Dean  of  Students  3 
Chief  Residence  Halls 

Administrator  2 
Marriage  &  Family  Counsel'g  2 
Health  Services  2 
Student  Personnel  Records  2 
Stu.  Activities  Director  1 
Student  Union  Director  1 
Psychiatric  Therapy  1 
Occupational  Library  1 


Services  found  In  the  student  persoxmel  services 
buildings  (Table  3)  generally  Include  the  personnel  deans, 
testing,  financial  aids,  military  affairs,  employment  and 
placement,  as  well  as  a  nuiid)er  of  specialists  In  a  counsel¬ 
ing  center.  Also  found  In  some  student  personnel  services 
buildings  are  the  chief  residence  hall  administrator  and 
coxmselor,  health  services,  admissions,  and  student  person¬ 
nel  research  facilities. 
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TABLE  4 

NUMBER  OP  INSTITOTIOMS  REPORTING  STTOENT  PERSONNEL  SERVICES 
LOCATED  IN  CLASSROOM  OR  ACADEMIC  BUILDINGS 
Reporting  N=83 

Services  Number  Services  Number 


Remedial  38 
Educational  Counseling  34 
Testing  25 
Placement  20 
Military  Affairs  19 
General  Counseling  16 
Foreign  Students  14 
Vocational  Counseling  10 
Marriage  &  Family 

Counseling  12 
Religious  Counseling  10 
Asst.  Dean  of  Women  9 
Employment  9 
Dean  of  Women  8 
Plnemclal  Aids  8 


Dean  of  Students  6 
Dean  of  Men  6 
Health  Services  5 
Stu. Personnel  Research  3 
Stu.  Personnel  Records  5 
Assistant  Dean  of  Men  4 
Admissions  4 
Chief  Residence  Halls 

Administrator  3 
Asst.  Dean  of  Students  3 
Stu.  Activities  Director  3 
Stu.  Union  Director  3 
Psychiatric  Therapy  3 
Occupational  Library  3 
Chief  Residence  Halls 

Covmselor  1 


TABLE  5 

NUMBER  OP  INSTITUTIONS  REPORTING  STUDENT  PERSONNEL  SERVICES 
LOCATED  IN  STUDENT  ACTIVITIES  BUILDING 
Reporting  N=83 

Services  Nvmiber  Services  Number 


Student  Activities 

Director  9 
Dean  of  Men  4 
Asst.  Dean  of  Men  4 
Asst.  Dean  of  Women  4 
Dean  of  Women  3 
Student  Union  Director  3 
Religious  Counseling  3 
Flneuiclal  Aids  2 
General  Counseling  2 
Military  Affairs  2 


Emplo^ent  2 
Placement  2 
Stu. Personnel  Research  2 
Dean  of  Students  ] 
Chief  Residence  Halls 

Administrator  1 
Chief  Residence  Halls 

Counselor  1 
Educational  Counseling  1 
Foreign  Students  1 
Health  Services  1 
Occupational  Library  1 


Tables  5t  6,  7»  8,  and  9  describe  student  services 
found  In  other  campus  areas.  As  might  be  expected  a  desig¬ 
nated  building,  such  as  xmlon,  residence  hall,  health  ser¬ 
vice,  contains  mostly  persomiel  connected  with  that  service, 
along  with  a  scattering  of  other  student  personnel  services. 


TABLE  6 

NUMBER  OP  INSTITUTIONS  REPORTING  STUDEMT  PERSONNEL  SERVICES 
LOCATED  IN  STUDENT  UNION  BUILDING 
Reporting  N=83 


Services 


Nunber  Services 


Nvnnber 


Stu,  Union  Director  6l 
Stu.  Activities  Director  19 
Religious  Counseling  10 
Chief  Residence  Halls 

Administrator  9 
General  Covinsellng  6 
Foreign  Students  6 
Financial  Aids  5 
Employment  3 
Placement  3 
Dean  of  Students  4 
Dean  of  Men  4 
Asst.  Deatn  of  Men  4 
Vocational  Counseling _ 4 


Dean  of  Women  3 
Educational  Counseling  3 
Testing  3 
Stu.  Personnel  Records  3 
Asst.  Dean  of  Students  2 
Asst.  Dean  of  Women  2 
Chief  Res. Hal Is  Covnselor  2 
Occupational  Library  2 
Military  Affairs  2 
Psychiatric  Therapy  1 
Marriage  &  Family  C'nsellng  1 
Health  Services  1 
Stu.  Personnel  Research  1 
Admissions  _  1 


TABLE  7 

NUMBER  OP  INSTITUTIONS  REPORTING  STUDENT  PERSONNEL  SERVICES 
LOCATED  IN  COUNSELING  CENTER 
Reporting  N=83 


Services 

Number 

Services 

Number 

General  Counseling 

17 

Financial  Aids 

2 

Testing 

13 

Employment 

2 

Educational  Counseling 

12 

Student  Personnel  Records 

2 

Vocational  Counseling 

11 

Dean  of  Women 

1 

Psychiatric  Therapy 

3 

Religious  Covinsellng 

1 

Marriage  &  Family  C'nsellng  4 

Health  Services 

1 

Remedial 

4 

Placement 

1 

Occupational  Llbrai?y 

3 

Student  Personnel  Research 

1 

TABLE  8 

NUMBER  OF  INSTITUTIONS  REPORTING  STUDENT  PERSONNEL  SERVICES 
LOCATED  IN  THE  RESIDENCE  HALLS 
Reporting  N=83 


Services  Number 


Chief  Residence  Halls 

Coxaiselor  30 

Chief  Residence  Halls 

Administrator  26 

Asst.  Dean  of  Women  6 

Placement  3 

Asslstaint  Deem  of  Men  3 

Dean  of  Men  2 

General  Coimsellng  2 

Educational  Counseling  2 

Vocational  Coiansellng  2 


Services  Number 

Employment  2 
Asst,  to  De8tn  of  Students  1 
Student  Union  Director  1 
Psychiatric  Therapy  1 
Religious  Counseling  1 
Testing  1 
Remedial  1 
Admissions  1 
Military  Affairs  1 


Student  Personnel  Research  1 
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TABLE  9 

NUMBER  OP  INSTITUTIONS  REPORTING  STUDENT  PERSONNEL  SERVICES 


LOCATED  IN  THE  HEALTH  SERVICES  BUILDING 
Reporting  N=83 

Services 

Number 

Services 

Number 

Health  Services 

65 

Employment 

2 

Psychlatrtc  Therapy 

33 

Placement 

2 

Remedial  6 

Marrlage&Famlly  Counseling  5 

Military  Affairs 

1 

TABLE  10 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  STUDENT  PERSONNEL  SERVICES 


Student  Personnel  Number  Without 
Office  or  Facility  Administered  Office  or 

_ Yes _ No  Facility 


Dean  of  Students 

65 

18 

Asst,  to  Deem  of  Students 

33 

50 

Dean  of  Men 

59 

24 

Asst.  Dean  of  Men 

41 

42 

Dean  of  Women 

68 

1 

14 

Asst.  Dean  of  Women 

51 

32 

Chief  Residence  Halls 

Admlnl st rat or 

44 

16 

23 

"  "  "Counselor 

39 

3 

41 

Stu.  Activities  Director 

50 

2 

31 

Stu,  Union  Director 

51 

19 

13 

Financial  Aids 

62 

11 

10 

General  Coxmsellng 

60 

8 

15 

Educational  Coxmsellng 

31 

25 

27 

Vocational  Counseling 

38 

14 

31 

Psychiatric  Therapy 

30 

21 

33 

Marriage  &  Family  Counseling 

20 

15 

48 

Religious  Counseling 

35 

29 

19 

Testing  (Individual  &  Group) 

52 

19 

12 

Health  Services 

50 

31 

2 

Remedial  (Speech,  Hearing) 

13 

48 

22 

Admissions 

33 

49 

1 

Foreign  Students 

51 

13 

19 

Military  Affairs 

23 

36 

24 

Employment 

45 

22 

16 

Placement 

53 

24 

6 

Student  Personnel  Research 

31 

4 

48 

Student  Personnel  Records 

38 

3 

42 

Occupational  Library 

16 

4 

63 

Institutions  Responding 

-  83 

Services  Administratively  Part  of 

the 

Student  Personnel  Program 

The  great  majority  (7^ 

per 

cent)  of 

the  services 

listed  weire  reported  as  administratively  responsible  to  the 
chief  student  personnel  officer  (Table  10) .  Those  areas  most 
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likely  to  be  not  responsible  to  the  chief  student  personnel 
officer  are  as  follows: 

Remedial  Services  (48  of  6l  are  not) 

Admissions  (  49  of  82  are  not) 

Military  Affairs  (36  of  59  are  not) 

Educational  Counseling  (25  of  56  are  not) 

Religious  Counseling  (29  of  64  are  not) 

Psychiatric  (21  of  51  are  not) 

Academic  Use  of  Facilities 


Another  question  of  Interest  is  the  extent  to  which 
student  personnel  facilities  are  used  for  purposes  other  than 
the  service  indicated.  While  the  responses  indicated  that  most 
of  the  services  are  used  exclusively  for  student  personnel  work 
there  were  a  number  of  exceptions.  About  one-fourth  of  the 
deans  of  students  indicated  they  use  their  office  for  some  aca¬ 
demic  work,  which  suggests  that  this  same  member  also  has 
teaching  responsibilities.  This  was  much  less  the  case  of 
other  student  personnel  administrative  staff  such  as  the  deans 
of  men,  deans  of  women,  assistant  deans,  etc. 

It  was  in  the  counseling  area  where  the  facilities 
are  most  likely  to  be  used  also  for  academic  purposes,  as 
might  be  expected,  the  majority  of  educational  counselors  use 
their  offices  for  academic  purposes  as  do  the  vocational  coun¬ 
selors,  marriage  and  family  counselors,  while  half  of  the 
remedial  clinics  are  used  for  academic  purposes.  About  4056 
of  the  foreign  student  advisers  use  their  offices  for  academic 
purposes  as  do  about  a  thlrtl  of  the  general  counselors. 

The  services  least  likely  to  use  their  offices  for 
academic  purposes  are  the  student  activities  director  (1  of 
51),  union  director  (1  of  62),  financial  aids  (6  of  59) » 
employment  office  (0  of  62),  placement  office  (6  of  65) > 
student  personnel  records  department  (1  of  35) »  chief  resi¬ 
dence  hall  counselor  (2  of  35),  residence  hall  administrator 
(3  of  46),  admissions  office  (4  of  71 )»  and  psychiatric  ser¬ 
vice  (8  of  30),  and  health  service  (3  of  73) • 

Sharing  in  Institutional  Decision-Making  on  Facilities 
by  Student  Personnel  Administrators 

To  what  extent  does  the  chief  student  personnel 
administrator  share  in  decisions  concerelng  location  and  ar¬ 
rangement  of  student  personnel  facilities?  To  this  question 
one  respondent  indicated  he  makes  such  decisions,  31  reported 
they  share  in  the  decision-making  (usually  on  a  policy  board, 
part  of  the  President's  Cabinet,  on  a  long-range  planning 
committee,  or  in  direct  consultation  with  the  President, 
etc.),  22  indicated  they  were  consulted,  9  indicated  that 
they  gave  advisory  opinions,  and  one  indicated  that  he  was 
not  Involved  in  the  decision-making.  Thus  55  of  the  65  who 
responded  to  this  question  Indicated  a  major  role  in  the 
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decislon-maklns  concerning  the  location  and  arrangement  of 
physical  facilities,  and  half  of  the  total  group  replying 
indicated  they  have  at  least  a  sharing  respcmslblllty  in  such 
decisions. 

Proximity  to  Administration  and/or  Business  Offices 

The  large  majority  of  the  respondents  indicated 
the  desire  to  be  in  close  proximity  to  the  business  and  ad¬ 
ministration  offices,  particularly  the  latter,  many  feeling 
that  it  is  Important  to  be  located  in  the  same  building,  or 
at  least  within  very  easy  walking  distance.  A  few  felt  there 
is  no  need  to  be  closely  sltviated  to  the  administration,  that 
telephone  communication  and  other  means  of  relating  to  the 
administration  could  be  worked  out.  Examples  of  responses 
are  as  follows: 


Persoimel  services  dealing  with  student  activities  could 
be  appropriately  separated  from  college  administration. 

It  would  be  best  to  have  in  a  separate  bxillding  to  reduce 
confusion  and  from  identifying  them  with  "the  adminis¬ 
tration"  . 

Close  to  registrar  and  admissions  —  interchange  of 
records  —  easy  conferences,  communication  in  general  -- 
close  to  statistical  (records)  service  —  same  reason. 

The  telephone  covers  distances  for  emergencies  and  regu¬ 
lar  confemnces  or  staff  meetings  can  take  care  of  per¬ 
sonal  contacts.  Ibiless  miles  apart,  distance  is  insig¬ 
nificant  . 

It  is  a  convenience  to  the  dean  of  students  if  his  office 
can  be  close  to  the  President's  office  because  of  the 
frequency  with  which  he  visits  that  office,  attends  meet¬ 
ings  there,  etc.  However,  I  consider  this  to  be  a  second¬ 
ary^  consideration.  Of  somewhat  moz^  concern  is  the  proxim¬ 
ity  of  the  registrar's  office  to  the  controller's  office. 
There  is  also  considerable  traffic  between  the  financial 
aids  office  and  the  controller's  office.  However,  none 
of  these  considerations  is  as  important  to  me  as  the 
close  physical  relationship  of  the  various  student  per¬ 
sonnel  services. 


The  head  man  should  be  close  because  he  should  be  in¬ 
volved  in  the  affairs  of  the  university  as  a  whole.  No 
wall  of  separation  here! 

My  feeling  is  that  personnel  seirvlces  are  likely 
to  be  regarded  as  a  more  basic  part  of  the  institution's 
total  educational  program  if  the  physical  facilities 
which  personnel  workers  occupy  are  a  part  of  the  same 
building  which  houses  other  key  offices.  Certainly,  com¬ 
munication  with  other  administrators  is  facilitated. 
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At  least  the  chief  administrator's  offices  should  be  In 
close  proximity  to  other  top  administrative  people.  This 
helps  to  keep  the  personnel  services  Identified  with  other 
principal  areas  of  the  educative  enterprise.  It  Is  essen¬ 
tial  to  have  close  and  easy  Interrelationships  with  other 
administrators  and  proximity  encourages  this. 

The  business  office  Is  not  as  important  to  me  as  the 
registrar's  office  and  the  admissions  office.  Where 
these  are  In  close  proximity  to  the  deans'  offices,  the 
counseling  offices,  duplication  of  records  can  be  eli¬ 
minated  . 

There  Is  also  extensive  Interplay  between  our  personnel 
and  business  offices.  This  Is  because  there  Is  need  for 
the  dean  of  students  to  work  closely  with  other  chief 
divisional  offices.  However,  the  other  student  personnel 
offices  could  be  removed  from  this  close  relationship  to 
administration  and  business  offices. 

Proximity  of  related  offices  cuts  down  on  the  time  needed 
to  solve  student  problems.  Waiting  periods  for  the  stu¬ 
dent  Is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Thus  a  locm  can  be  granted 
In  the  loan  office  and  the  cashier  In  the  business  office 
can  pay  out  the  check  or  come  up  with  necessary  answers 
as  to  credit  In  a  vez*y  short  time. 

We  find  8ul vantages  In  having  the  chief  student  personnel 
office  located  close  to  the  administration  and  business 
offices.  This  Is  because  there  Is  need  for  the  dean  of 
students  to  work  closely  with  other  chief  divisional  of¬ 
fices.  However,  the  other  student  personnel  offices  could 
be  i^moved  from  this  close  relationship  to  aulmlnlstratlon 
and  business  offices. 

Top  offices  In  administration  building  —  others,  makes 
no  difference. 

Not  too  Important  if  delegation  of  authority  Is  fairly 
complete. 

Close  by  --  needs  to  be  much  communication  between  aca¬ 
demic  and  business  department  regaiTdlng  scholastic  mat¬ 
ters  and  also  loans,  scholarships. 

The  top  student  personnel  administrator  should  be  located 
In  the  Immediate  vicinity  of  other  top  administrative 
posts.  He  must  be  Immediately  available  for  consultation 
on  matters  affecting  student  personnel  affairs  so  that 
the  Impact  of  student  affairs  is  appreciated  at  the  top 
levels  of  administration. 


Degree  of  Centralization  of  Services  Preferred 


The  respondents  were  asked:  Would  you  prefer 
physical  centralization  of  your  student  personnel  services? 
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In  which  area,  according  to  student  traffic  volxane,  would 
you  place  these  services?  The  great  majority  (36  out  of  62) 
Indicated  they  favored  centralization  of  student  personnel 
services.  There  was,  however,  very  little  agreement  as  to 
what  services  ought  to  be  Included  In  such  centralization. 
Some  thought  that  all  services  ought  to  be  placed  In  one 
building  (presumably,  the  Union,  If  one  exists).  Others 
felt  that  all  services  except  the  union  and  housing  ought  to 
be  located  In  an  administration  building  or  a  student  ser¬ 
vices  building  close  to  It.  Others  favor  a  grouping  of  ser¬ 
vices:  placing  the  student  personnel  administrative  offices 
and  "aids"  offices,  such  as  placement,  financial  aids,  em¬ 
ployment,.  and  admissions.  In  the  administration  building; 
put  all  the  counseling  type  services  In  another  area.  Health 
In  a  third  area  (or  combine  this  with  counseling),  housing 
In  a  fouz*th  area,  and  student  activities  and  union  In  a 
fifth  area.  Others  on  residential  campuses  agreed  with  this 
except  that  they  would  favor  combining  the  union,  activities 
office,  and  housing  In  a  type  of  community- center  arrange¬ 
ment.  Some  felt  that  the  offices  located  In  academic  areas 
ought  to  stay  there  to  maintain  and  facilitate  good  rela¬ 
tions  with  faculty  members. 

All  of  the  respondents  preferred  locating  the  per¬ 
sonnel  facilities  In  the  area  of  greatest  student  traffic 
volume  or  at  least  where  the  volume  Is  moderate. 

The  following  comments  reflect  the  diversification 
of  perceptions  concerning  what  facilities  should  be  central¬ 
ized: 

It  would  be  helpful  to  keep  the  administration  of  the 
services  centralized.  This  would  Include  personnel 
deans,  registrar,  etc.  I  would  favor  placing  counsel¬ 
ing  services  more  convenient  to  a  student  activities 
center.  However,  we  do  not  have  specialized  counseling 
services  except  for  the  visiting  psychiatrist. 

Personnel  deans,  counseling  and  the  admissions  offices 
should  be  located  close  together.  We  enjoy  having  all 
of  the  offices  In  the  same  building. 

Counseling  and  health  —  need  closer  cooperation  —  often 
hurriedly  as  long  as  telephones  are  available,  the  others 
make  little  difference. 

Business  office  ) 

Registrar  )  overlapping  eind  dependence  on  In- 

Admlsslons  )  formation  each  has  regarding  students 

Dean  of  Students) 

It  Is  paramount  at  this  imlverslty  that  the  offices  of 
the  dean  of  students,  dean  of  men,  dean  of  women,  regis¬ 
trar,  admissions  and  financial  aids  be  located  In  close 
proximity  because  of  their  great  reliance  upon  central 
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student  personnel  records,  as  eell  as  because  of  their 
close  working  relationships.  Important  but  not  quite  so 
crucial  is  the  proximity  between  these  offices  and  the 
counseling  wd  testing  center,  the  national  service  ad¬ 
viser's  office  and  the  foreign  student  adviser's  office. 
The  placement  service  does  not  make  extensive  use  of 
central  records  but  it  is  advantageous  to  have  the  place¬ 
ment  service  and  the  counseling  and  testing  center  in 
proximity  so  that  they  can  share  interview  facilities  and 
libraries  of  occupational  information. 


The  deans  of  men  and  wcmien,  counseling,  union  and  place¬ 
ment.  Justified  because  students  don't  have  to  run  around. 
A  unified  program  can  be  developed  and  record  keeping  can 
be  centralized  to  eliminate  duplication  and  it  also  im¬ 
proves  communication. 


I  would  wish  all  personnel  offices  and  services  (except 
health,  housing,  and  the  student  Union  personnel)  to  be 
centralized  —  preferably  in  close  proximity  to  the  of¬ 
fices  of  the  president,  academic  vice-president,  regis¬ 
trar,  comptroller,  etc. 

1.  Chief  administrative  offices  (deans,  etc.)  for  co¬ 
ordination  of  programmatic  aspects. 

2.  Counseling  and  remedial  services;  easy  referral  plus 
closer  professional  relationships. 

3.  Student  activities  and  student  union;  avoid  duplica¬ 
tion  of  programs,  improve  coordination,  maximum  use 
of  facilities. 


Dean  of  students  and  staff  (assistants,  dean  of  women)— 
admissions,  records,  counseling  and  testing,  financial 
aid,  placement  facilities  and  coordination  of  services — 
helps  communications,  permits  centralized  record  keeping. 


Dean  of  students  ) 
Dean  of  women  ) 
Testing  and  counseling  ) 
Residence  halls  administration) 
Student  personnel  records  ) 


1)  because  direct  associ¬ 
ation  with  these  offices 
is  imperative,  2)  for  ef¬ 
ficiency  in  operation, 

3)  conserve  time  of  stu¬ 
dents 


The  student  is  of  interest  to  us  from  pre-college  counsel¬ 
ing  through  graduation  and  placement.  We  prefer  to  have 
all  the  offices  together  for  cooperation.  We  like  to  make 
a  lot  of  inter-office  referrals. 


As  far  as  possible  all  offices  need  to  be  nearby  for  many 
times  the  student  is  referred  from  one  to  the  other. 
Hospital  and  counseling  (clinical)  need  to  be  adjacent. 


Deans,  registrar,  counseling  and  testing,  placement  and 
housing,  convenience  of  students  and  access  to  records. 
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I 


It  Is  Important  that  the  admissions,  records,  and  student 
personnel  offices  be  located  In  close  proximity,  because 
of  the  extensive  Interplay  between  those  offices.  Prox¬ 
imity  Is  less  Important  In  other  cases. 

All  financial  aids  such  as  loans  scholarships,  special 
services,  and  foreign  students  should  be  In  close  prox¬ 
imity,  because  of  the  extensive  Interplay  between  those 
offices.  Proximity  Is  less  Important  In  other  oases. 

All  financial  aids  such  as  loans,  scholarships,  special 
services,  and  foreign  students  should  be  In  close  prox¬ 
imity  to  the  dean's  office  and  to  related  offices.  The 
student  should  not  have  to  wander  the  length  and  width 
of  the  campus  sleuthing  out  related  services. 

We  would  like  to  have  the  coxinsellng  office,  the  regis¬ 
trar's  office,  student  personnel  records,  and  the  finan¬ 
cial  aid  office  located  In  the  same  building.  We  have 
fo\md  that  these  offices  utilize  the  same  records  and 
have  a  need  for  frequent  contacts  with  one  another. 


Admissions,  personnel  deauis,  residence  halls,  administra¬ 
tion,  student  aid,  student  health,  for  purpose  of: 

1.  Better  coordination,  2.  Facilitate  referrals, 

3.  Conserve  student  time. 

If  possible,  all  services  should  be  grouped  together  for 
most  effective  contact  with  students.  This  works  In 
theory  and  not  In  practice  since  certain  offices  (ex. 
housing)  must  be  located  In  area  of  major  operation. 
Centralization  of  services  makes  student- staff -faculty 
conmunlcatlon  easier. 

Gui»rent  and  Near-Future  Building  Plans  for  Services 

Of  a  total  of  6l  institutions  responding,  a  great 
deal  of  activity  was  Indicated  In  current  projects.  Immediate, 
or  near- future  plans  to  construct,  renovate,  remodel  or  con¬ 
vert  facilities  for  student  personnel  services  use.  Extent 
Is  Indicated  by  the  following: 

Nvimber  of  Institutions 
New  Facilities  acting  or  planning  for 


New  Union  building  9 
Student  personnel  services  building  or  wing  15 
Counseling  or  administrative  services 

In  residence  halls  4 
Remodeling,  expansion,  or  conversion  of 

buildings  to  student  personnel  use  22 
Health  services  2 
Student  center  3 
Long-range  plans  4 
No  cunrent  plans  13 
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Examples  of  the  type  of  planning  and  oonatructlon 
going  on  are  reflected  In  the  following  statement a: 

Recently  completed  residence  hall  and  present  one  under 
construction  have  provision  for  a  counseling  office  for 
the  head  resident  and  activity  areas. 

We  are  In  the  process  of  remodeling  to  bring  more  things 
closer  together,  but  we  still  can't  get  complete  centrali¬ 
zation  as  we  would  like  to. 

A  new  "administrator's  wing"  on  a  classroom  building  will 
house  present  academic  deans,  personnel  deans,  business 
offices,  admissions  and  development. 

New  $6,500,000,  six-story  stvident  xmlon  building  Is  now 
being  started.  The  expected  date  of  completion  Is  fall, 

1963. 

Plans  are  to  move  the  student  personnel  related  offices  to 
a  different  building,  after  remodeling  — which  Is  near  the 
administrative  building. 

Student  union  housing  students  activities. 

Major  addition  to  student  center  planned. 

Our  present  facilities  are  In  a  building  completed  less 
than  a  year  ago.  The  offices  of  the  president,  academic 
vice  px*esldent,  dean  of  students,  and  dean  of  wooien, 
registrar  and  admissions,  and  comptroller  are  located  on 
one  floor  of  one  wing  of  that  building. 

Placement  will  likely  go  Into  a  new  liberal  az*ts  building 
and  work  more  closely  with  the  school  of  education.  Coun¬ 
seling  may  occupy  a  building  with  the  department  of  psy¬ 
chology  and  share  clerical  staffs. 

Office  of  student  affairs  Is  to  be  located  on  the  gTOVind 
floor  of  the  "old  library",  to  be  converted  to  an  adminis¬ 
trative  building.  As  student  affairs  we  will  expand  to 
Include  all  ground  floor. 

Will  complete  central  student  services  building  within  two 
years. 

We  are  currently  remodeling  a  wing  of  the  administration 
building  for  personnel.  This  will  permit  expansion  of 
admissions  and  records  Into  space  which  the  deans  now 
occupy. 

Our  student  activities  office  Is  to  move  Into  a  building 
next  to  the  student  union. 

Present  plans  provide  for  construction  of  new  admlnlstra- 
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tlve  services  building  which  would  house  imiversity  admin¬ 
istration  offices  and  student  personnel  services. 

We  have  hopes  for  getting  a  new  union  building  which  would 
allow  us  to  group  some  of  the  student  personnel  in  one 
building.  When  the  union  building  is  completed,  we  hope 
to  remodel  the  building  presently  serving  our  student  un¬ 
ion  services  to  allow  for  a  centralization  of  the  counsel¬ 
ing  office,  student  personnel  records,  the  registrar's  of¬ 
fice,  and  financial  aids  office. 

Qradvtally  converting  ground  floor  from  classes  to  student 
personnel  center. 

New  $3  million  student  \mlon  building  under  construction. 

Proposal  for  dean  of  students,  deans  of  men  and  women  to 
move  into  student  union  annex  with  major  student  organi¬ 
zations  . 

Tentatively  —  an  old  building  may  be  remodeled  to  acccm- 
modate  several  student  personnel  services:  Division  of 
counseling,  dean  of  women,  and  international  student  ad¬ 
viser.  This  will  provide  lncx*eased  space  and  still  leave 
these  offices  fairly  close  to  other  personnel  offices. 

Approving  final  plans  for  new  student  services  building 
to  house  most  of  divisions.  I963,  completion.  New  facil¬ 
ity,  one  block  from  administration  building  and  one  block 
from  student  union. 

Planning  underway  for  student  services  building  to  be 
built  within  the  next  decade. 

IMPLICATIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

In  sunmairy  it  can  be  said  that  the  trend  toward 
administrative  centralization  of  student  personnel  services 
is  continuing.  Centralization  of  facilities  is  also  more  the 
rule  than  the  exception  but  thez*e  is  wide  variance  among  in¬ 
stitutions  as  to  which  services  az^  Included  in  a  centralized 
building  or  wing.  There  is  almost  universal  agreement  that 
most,  if  not  all,  student  personnel  services  should  be  lo¬ 
cated  geographically  on  campus  where  the  dally  volume  of 
student  traffic  is  greatest.  More  student  personnel  services 
are  found  in  the  administration  building  or  in  classroom 
buildings.  There  is  a  trend  toward  further  centralization 
of  student  personnel  facilities  into  a  single  building  or 
wing  but  there  is  wide  disagreement  as  to  what  facilities 
should  be  included.  The  large  majority  of  chief  student 
personnel  administrators  share  in  decisions  concerning  the 
location  and  arrangement  of  student  personnel  facilities  on 
campus. 

From  the  questionnaire  responses  and  from  the 
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published  literature  the  following  criteria  ooneemlng  the 
location  of  student  personnel  services  on  campuses  nay  be 
enumerated : 

1.  Student  personnel  services  should  be  located  and  arranged 
In  order  to  best  serve  the  overall  educational  goals  of 
the  Institution. 

2.  The  services  should  be  located  for  easiest  possible  access 
by  the  students.  This  means  that  they  should  be  located 
(as  nearly  all  respondents  agree)  In  the  area  of  campus 
where  the  greatest  student  traffic  occurs.  It  also  sug> 
gests  that  the  services  be  located  on  the  first  or  ground 
floors  rather  than  upper  floors. 

3.  The  seirvlces  should  be  located  to  facilitate  optlsnmi  stu¬ 
dent  personnel  staff  cosanunloatlon  In  order  to  most  effec¬ 
tively  serve  the  students,  faculty,  and  university  cosnun- 
Ity.  Physical  Isolation  tends  to  bring  about  psychologi¬ 
cal  Isolation. 

4.  Student  personnel  departmental  heads  should  be  so  located 
as  to  facilitate  communication  between  themselves  and 
their  superiors  as  well  as  between  themselves  and  their 
own  staffs. 

It  can  readily  be  observed  that  a  nuBA>er  of  opera¬ 
tional  conflicts  would  develop  If  any  Institution  attempted  to 
establish  a  student  personnel  program,  facility-wise,  consist¬ 
ent  with  all  four  criteria.  For  example,  while  It  Is  true 
that  better  student  personnel  staff  Intercommunication  can  be 
effected  by  locating  their  sez*vlees  In  the  same  building  or 
area,  to  do  so  runs  the  risk  of  further  Isolating  the  student 
personnel  services  from  the  faculty.  Thus  the  isiage  of  the 
"separate"  student  personnel  "empire"  Is  reinforced.  Unless 
considerable  extra  efforts  are  made  to  Involve  faculty  In 
student  personnel  programming,  the  physical  separation  would 
reinforce  the  traditional  faculty  attitude  that  the  class¬ 
room  Is  the  boundary  In  dealing  with  students.  If  this  were 
to  happen,  the  goal  of  shared  student  personnel- faculty  re¬ 
sponsibility  would  not  be  achieved. 

A  rather  large  percentage  of  student  perscumel 
workers  have  dual  academic-personnel  responsibilities,  par¬ 
ticularly  In  the  various  counseling  areas.  If  they  were  lo¬ 
cated  In  a  central  building,  this  would  likely  Man  their 
not  having  an  academic  office  In  their  own  acadesile  area. 

Since  most  survey  respondents  reported  a  shortage  of  office 
space.  It  Is  evident  that  with  mounting  enrollments,  the 
space  problem  will  become  even  more  severe.  Physical  Isola¬ 
tion  from  his  teaching  department  would  tend  to  reduce  con¬ 
tacts  and  would  not  allow  the  teacher-counselor  to  Interact 
frequently  with  his  academic  colleagues  as  a  liaison  Inter¬ 
preter  of  student  personnel  work  to  the  faculty. 
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It  l8  encouraging  to  note  that  a  significant  num¬ 
ber  of  student  personnel  workers,  according  to  the  present 
survey,  have  an  academic  Identification.  It  seems  logical 
to  assume  that  the  danger  of  Isolation  or  student  personnel 
compartmentallzatlon  would  be  greatest  on  those  campuses 
where  few  If  any  members  of  the  student  personnel  staff  have 
an  academic  Identification.  There  Is  some  evidence  In  the 
literature  to  suggest,  however,  that  the  pressing  demands 
of  the  next  decade  or  so  will  allow  fewer  rather  than  more 
such  dual  relationships.  There  are  some  Institutions  which 
have  adopted  policies  which  do  not  permit  stixlent  personnel 
administrative  staff  to  hold  academic  rank.  It  would  seem 
unfortunate  If  such  a  trend  would  continue. 

Criterion  four  also  presents  some  practical  dif¬ 
ficulties.  A  Dean  of  Students  located  In  a  student  person¬ 
nel  services  building  Is  In  excellent  position  to  oomnunl- 
cate  with  his  own  staff,  most  of  whom  presumably  would  be 
located  very  near  by.  Depending  upon  the  distance  between 
buildings  and  upon  the  accessibility  of  the  President  (In¬ 
cluding  his  chief  academic  and  business  administrators)  and 
his  attitude  toward  staff  availability,  the  Dean  of  Students 
may  experience  real  difficulty  In  establishing  effective 
relationships. 

At  a  different  administrative  level  the  same 
problem  Is  certainly  true  for  the  Chief  Residence  Hall  Ad¬ 
ministrator  and  the  Chief  Residence  Hall  Counselor.  If 
these  Individuals maintain  offices  In  a  centralized  student 
personnel  complex,  they  can  serve  the  public  ralatlons  needs 
of  the  university  very  well  and  can  develop  effective  eul- 
sdnlstratlve  relationships  with  other  department  heads  and 
the  dean.  However,  since  residence  halls  tend  to  be  built 
on  the  periphery  of  the  campus,  these  two  heads  may  find 
themselves  physically  separated  from  their  otm  staffs  by 
some  considerable  distance.  Thus  while  they  may  have  effec¬ 
tive  relationships  with  the  Dean  and  other  department  heads, 
their  relationships  with  their  own  staffs  In  the  residence 
halls  may  suffer  for  lack  of  effective  communication  and 
accessibility. 

Establishing  a  physical  location  where  both  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  staff  needs  are  optimally  met  would  appear 
to  depend  on  two  factors:  (1)  the  type  of  administrative 
structure  and  process  operant  at  the  Institution,  and  (2) 
how  the  particular  student  personnel  position  Is  defined  in 
terms  of  total  Job  responsibility. 


A  Model  Arrangement 


How,  then,  ought  the  student  personnel  facilities 
be  located  and  arranged  on  campus  to  best  meet  the  above 
criteria?  Although  the  present  survey  has  provided  helpful 
information,  we  still  know  very  little  about  where  student 
personnel  services  should  be  located  or  grouped.  Based  on 
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the  findings  of  the  present  study  and  recognizing  that  an 
"ideal”  arrangement  is  rarely,  if  ever,  possible,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  scheme  is  offered.  What  I  am  suggesting  here  is  pre¬ 
sented  partly  to  represent  a  frame  of  reference,  and  partly 
to  provide  a  spr^gboard  for  discussion  and  further  investi¬ 
gation.  No  claim  is  made  that  this  suggested  model  arrange¬ 
ment  is  the  final  answer.  If  anything,  more  questions  are 
raised  by  the  model  than  answered.  The  plan  calls  for  four 
student  personnel  centers. 

I.  Administration  and  Aids 

II.  Counseling  and  Health 

III.  Student  Activities  and  Union 

IV.  Housing 

I.  Administration  and  aids.  Included  in  this 
complex  are  the  dean  of  students  and  his  administrative 
staff  (but  not  including  the  personnel  deans  who  primarily 
function  in  the  program  and  student  activltlea  areas.  These 
would  go  in  the  \mlon  and  activities  araa),  financial  ed.d8. 
Including  scholarship  and  loans;  admissions,  military  af¬ 
fairs  adviser,  the  foreign  student  adviser  (he  could  also  go 
in  the  union  activities  area);  the  employment  and  placement 
officers  and  student  personnel  research  staff.  This  center 
would  be  located  in  the  central  university  administration 
building.  The  chief  student  personnel  administrative  offi¬ 
cer  and  his  administrative  staff  would  be  located  favorably 
in  relation  to  the  president's  office  and  the  chief  academic 
and  business  and  public  illations  offices.  At  the  larger 
institutions  the  dean's  office  in  this  building  would  be 
primarily  administrative,  with  not  a  great  deal  of  inter¬ 
action  with  the  students  expected  —  one  of  the  sad  out¬ 
comes  of  large  institutional  size.  Probably  the  dean  of 
students  would  see  few  students  other  than  key  student 
leaders . 


All  those  offices  where  students  visit  for  speci¬ 
fic  reasons  would  be  located  in  the  administration  building, 
where  close  relationships  with  the  business  office,  the 
registrar  and  other  non-personnel  offices  is  seen  as  import¬ 
ant.  A  small  residence  hall  office  could  also  be  Included 
in  this  building.  Its  purpose  would  be  to  provide  informa¬ 
tion,  receive  and  disburse  applications,  and  perfom  public 
relations  functions.  It  would  not  be  staffed  by  the  chief 
residence  hall  administrator,  who  is  better  off  located  in 
the  heart  of  the  residential  area.  A  small  student  person¬ 
nel  research  unit  could  be  Included  as  paz*t  of  the  dean's 
office,  and  hopefully  the  time  will  come  when  he  could 
employ  a  full  time  student  personnel  research  person,  who 
would  stimulate  and  coordinate  research  efforts  among  all 
student  personnel  organizations. 


II.  Counseling  and  Health.  Included  in  the 
counseling  and  health  center  would  be  all  counseling  ser¬ 
vices  (general,  vocational,  educational,  religious,  marriage 
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and  family,  clinical  and  psychiatric).  Included  also  would 
be  a  testing  center,  a  student  personnel  records  area,  and 
an  occupational  library. 

The  counseling  and  health  center  should  be  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  academic  area  on  campus,  particularly  in  that 
area  where  the  General  Education  program,  or  undergraduate 
lower  division  is  located.  Such  a  location  would  foster 
positive  relationships  with  the  teaching  faculty.  Also 
since  a  majority  of  the  counseling  and  health  center  per¬ 
sonnel  would  have  academic  identification,  they  could  con¬ 
ceivably  be  close  to  their  own  teaching  faculty.  This  would 
make  more  effective  communication  and  coordination  with  the 
academic  program. 

If  the  health  service  Includes  a  large  infirmary 
or  hospital,  then  it  would  be  recommended  that  the  service 
be  separated  from  the  counseling  ai?ea.  However,  to  avoid 
communication  and  referral  problems,  the  psychiatric  and 
clinical  psychological  teeuns  attached  to  the  health  service 
should  be  housed  in  the  coxmseling  area  with  the  other 
counseling  staff.  This  would  provide  a  diversified  and 
ooo  rdlnated  counseling,  clinical,  and  psychiatric  approach 
in  working  with  students. 

III.  Combined  Union  and  Activities  Center.  Here 
the  operations  of  the  student  activities  offices  (l.e.  stu¬ 
dent  government,  publications,  club,  societies,  class  ac¬ 
tivities,  etc.)  and  the  union  would  be  combined.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  staff  in  these  two  areas,  those  members  of  the  dean 
of  students  staff  who  work  primarily  in  the  activities  and 
program  areas  (e.g.  fraternities,  sororities,  and  other 
student  orgemlzatlons)  would  also  be  housed  in  the  imion. 

An  advantage  is  also  seen  of  locating  the  foreign  student 
adviser  in  the  center.  Its  location  would  allow  him  to  do 
a  better  Job  of  making  available  university  activity  and 
program  opportunities  to  foreign  students. 

The  day  may  come  on  the  very  large  campuses 
where  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  several  branch  student 
centers  around  campus  in  addition  to  central  union.  It 
would  seem  in  these  large  institutions,  where  natxiral  group¬ 
ings  in  colleges  and  depairtments  do  exist,  that  meaningful 
student  programs  could  be  developed.  It  may  become  increas¬ 
ingly  difficult  to  encourage  such  groups  to  move  their  ac¬ 
tivities  across  campus  into  the  large  \mlon  building. 

IV.  Housing .  Since  residence  halls  tend  to  be 
located  on  the  periphery  on  many  campuses,  it  is  logical 
that  the  housing  offices  smd  staff  be  located  in  the  resi¬ 
dence  halls.  On  those  campuses  whose  student  population  is 
predominantly  residential,  an  advantage  could  be  seen  in 
combining  the  housing  area  with  the  student  center  or  to 
have  small  student  centers  in  the  residence  halls.  This 
idea  could  be  given  added  Impetus  with  increased  use  of 
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residence  hall  tor  academic  experimentation,  such  as  the  use 
of  teaching  machines,  visual  aids,  and  other  learning  experi¬ 
ments.  These  would  tend  to  draw  more  faculty  Into  the  resi¬ 
dence  halls  and  would  further  the  "community"  Idea  of  which 
a  student  center  could  become  a  hub. 

Concluding  statement.  A  great  many  questions 
remain  to  be  answered  and  problems  solved  concerning  how 
physical  location  and  arrangement  of  student  personnel  ser¬ 
vices  affect  not  only  the  student  personnel  program  but 
also  the  educational  goals  of  the  entire  Institution.  In 
addition  to  the  questions  already  raised  around  the  problems 
of  effective  administration,  staff  communication,  better  re¬ 
lationships  with  faculty,  and  better  service  and  programming 
for  students,  there  remain  the  more  specific  physical  prob¬ 
lems,  such  as  how  much  space  Is  needed  for  reception  and 
records  areas  and  whez*e  should  they  be  located,  the  location 
and  use  of  conference  and  meeting  space,  and  so  cm. 

A  great  deal  of  Institutional  planning  Is  pres¬ 
ently  going  on.  Many  colleges  have  a  full  time  architect 
and  long  range  building  or  planning  ooBBsittees.  At  half 
the  Institutions  surveyed  the  chief  student  personnel  ad¬ 
ministrator  shares  directly  In  such  planning.  This  should 
be  the  case  at  all  Institutions. 

Planning  Is  going  on  at  other  levels.  Perhaps 
NASPA  could  collaborate  with  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects  In  promoting  research  In  student  personnel  facili¬ 
ties  similar  to  their  earlier  collaboration  which  resulted 
In  the  publication  of  the  AIA  report  on  college  housing  a 
few  years  ago.  A  collaborative  NASPA  relationship  with  the 
Association  of  Land  Grant  Colleges  and  the  Association  of 
American  Universities,  as  well  as  the  Association  of  Col¬ 
lege  Business  Officers,  might  make  possible  the  pooling  of 
Information  on  what's  happening  In  American  higher  educa¬ 
tion  regarding  planning  and  developing  of  physical  plants 
and  facilities.  Such  collaboration  might  lead  toward  bet¬ 
ter  mutual  understanding  among  college  administrators, 
business  officers  auid  student  personnel  administrators  that 
business,  academic,  and  student  personnel  are  not  distinct 
entitles,  but  are  closely  Interwoven  components  of  an  edu¬ 
cational  enterprise.  Out  of  such  understanding  might  emerge 
more  Imaginative  campus  planning  than  Is  now  evident  on  many 
ceunpuses . 

A  working  relationship  between  NASPA  and  regional 
educational  associations  Is  another  possible  way  of  ap¬ 
proaching  the  problem.  Perhaps  the  Educational  Facilities 
Laboratory,  for  which  Harold  Rlker  Is  doing  yeoman  service 
In  gathering  data  on  z^sldence  halls,  would  become  Inter¬ 
ested  In  doing  survey  work  and  research  on  college  student 
personnel  facilities. 


Institutions  Responding  to  Questionnaire 


Alabama,  Ibilverslty  of 
Alaska,  university  of 
Alma  College 
Arkansas,  University  of 
Auburn  University 
Baylor  University 
Beloit  College 
Boston  Uhlverslty 
Bowling  Green  State  IMlverslty 
Bradley  University 
Brigham  Young  University 
Bucknell  College 
California,  University  of 
at  Davis 
at  Los  Angeles 
at  Riverside 
Chico  State  College 
Cincinnati  University 
Colorado  School  of  Mines 
Colorado  State  College(Oreeley) 
Colorado,  University  of 
Cornell  University 
Delaware,  University  of 
Denison  University 
Denver  University 
DePaxiw  University 
Emory  University 
Florida  State  Tkilverslty 
Florida,  University  of 
Fordham  University 
Houston,  University  of 
Howard  University 
Illinois,  University  of 
Illinois  Wesleyan  University 
Indiana  University 
Iowa  State  University 
Kansas  State  university, 

Kansas,  University  of 
Kent  State  University 
Lawrence  College 
Louisiana  State  University 
Loyola  University  of  L.  A, 
Maine,  University  of 
Maryland,  University  of 


Michigan,  State  University 
Michigan,  University  of 
Minnesota,  Uhlverslty  of 
Missouri,  Uhlverslty  of 
Montana  State  University 
Montana  State  College 
Nevada,  University  of 
New  Mexico,  University  of 
New  York  State  College ( Gene seo) 
New  York  State  Col.  (Buffalo' 
North  Carolina,  Unlv.  of 
North  Dakota,  University  of 
Northwestern  University 
Ohio  State  University 
Ohio  University 
Oklahoma,  University  of 
Oregon  State  College 
Oregon,  University  of 
Pennsylvania  State  University 
Pratt  Institute 
Princeton  University 
Purdue  University 
Queens  College 
Rhode  Island,  University  of 
Rlpon  College 
San  Jose  State  College 
Stanford  University 
Southern  Illinois  University 
Temple  University 
Texas,  University  of 
Trenton  State  College 
Tulane  University 
Tulsa  University 
University  of  Southern 
California 

Utah  State  University 
Utah,  University  of 
Vanderbilt  University 
Washington  State  University 
Washington,  University  of 
West  Virginia  University 
Whitman  College 
Willamette  University 
Wyoming,  University  of 
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CONFERENCE  BANQUET 


Tuesday,  April  4,  196I 

The  Aseoelatlon  Conference  Banquet  convened  at 
seven  o'clock.  President  Outhrle  presiding. 

PRESIDEirr  GUTHRIE:  If  you  will  find  your  places, 
please,  you  sMy  reataln  seated  while  the  Invocation  Is  given 
by  Dean  Jaaes  McLeod,  Dean  of  Students,  Northwestern  Unlver> 
slty.  Dean  McLeod* 

DEAN  JAMES  C.  McLBOD  (Dean  of  Students,  North¬ 
western  University):  Let  us  unite  In  prayer. 

Almighty  God,  our  heavenly  Father,  we  would  pause 
In  this  hour,  mindful  of  the  crises  In  our  world  and  the  tm- 
easy  peace  In  which  we  live,  to  ask  Thy  guidance  for  our 
nation's  President  and  for  all  those  In  authority  with  him, 
that  they  may  be  blessed  with  wisdom  and  strength  to  seek 
and  do  Thy  will. 

Father  of  Lights  and  fountain  of  all  knowledge, 
we  ask  Thine  especial  blessing  and  gracious  favor  for  all 
our  universities,  colleges  and  schools.  Quicken  the  minds 
of  all  In  their  deslx^  for  truth  and  their  hearts  In  the 
love  of  virtue.  Deliver  us  from  fear  of  that  which  Is  new, 
and  from  scorn  of  that  which  Is  old.  May  those  who  teach 
find  Joy  In  their  tasks  and  those  who  learn  know  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  accomplishment,  and  may  both  ever  be  possessed  of 
hymlllty. 


We  pray  for  courage  to  live  above  the  common 
levels  of  life,  as  those  privileged  to  serve  Thee  and  Thy 
sons  and  daughters.  Deliver  us  from  all  hypocracy  and  pre¬ 
tense  that  we  may  choose  wisely  and  well  when  critical 
choices  must  be  made. 

Bless  our  fellowship  about  these  tables  and  keep 
us  mindful  of  that  host  of  courageous  souls  whose  sacrifice 
and  noble  virtue  pioneered  the  paths  of  the  upward  way,  we 
seek  to  follow.  May  we  ever  we  faithful  to  ourselves,  our 
students,  and  to  Thee.  Amen. 

. . .  Dinner  was  served  . . • 

PRESIDEWr  GUTHRIE:  B!ay  I  have  yoxir  attention, 
please.  If  you  would  like  to  turn  your  chairs,  this  would 
be  an  appropriate  time  to  do  so  —  this  way.  (Laughter) 

Mr.  Sims,  Association  Presidents  and  Vice  Presi¬ 
dents,  past  and  present,  and  designate  (or  elect).  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Guests,  MeoA)ers  of  NASPA:  I  Intend  to  use  the 
last  few  minutes  which  are  my  prerogative  as  a  retiring 
president,  to  the  bitter  end.  Having  laid  an  egg  or  two 
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already  this  Easter  season.  If  I  may  borrow  from  another 
speaker,  I  Intend  to  try  one  more.  There  Is  a  Prenohman, 
you  know,  who,  with  reference  to  breakfast,  said  that  "an 
oeuf  Is  enough.”  [Cries  of  "Ooooo!"] 

That  Is  not  really  the  story  I  Intended  to  tell* 
(Laughter  and  applause)  There  Is  a  current  Peace  Corps 
story,  and  I  have  carefully  guarded  It  from  my  Immediate 
friends  this  week,  and  I  am  sure  It  has  been  all  over  the 
place  anyway,  but  It  Is  the  first  time  I  had  heard  It. 
[Remarks  off  the  record] 

In  all  sincerity  I  want  to  express  my  own  per¬ 
sonal  appreciation,  and  that  of  my  fellow  officers  In  HASPA, 
for  the  wonderful  treatment  we  have  had  here  In  the  hotel, 
from  our  Host  Dean  and  his  wife,  the  Juan  Reids,  from  the 
Co-Chairmen  of  the  Hospitality  Committee,  the  Art  Klendls. 

May  I  say.  In  my  capacity  as  president,  how  much 
I  have  appreciated  the  wonderful  cooperation  that  I  have  had 
from  the  officers  and  the  executive  committee  of  HASPA. 

Most  deans,  I  think,  are  accustomed  to  7-day  weeks,  and  to 
the  responsibilities  that  come  on  each  of  our  campuses,  but 
It  Is  a  pleasure  to  work  on  a  HASPA  project  when  you  are 
surrounded  by  people  who  do  their  own  part  and  take  their 
responsibilities.  Fellow  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  ConDlttee.  I  want  to  Include  particularly  the  chairmen 
of  the  ctmoBlttees  and  the  comalsslons  who  have  done  the  us¬ 
ual  devoted  work  In  a  not  too  easy  task,  following  through 
c<XDmlttee  and  commission  business. 

I  am  not  going  to  mention  people  by  name,  except 
for  Secretary-Treastirer  Carl  Knox  and  for  Conference  Chair¬ 
man  Olen  Hygreen,  and  all  of  us  who  are  close  Inside  the 
HASPA  picture  know  the  extra  effort  that  they  put  Into  every¬ 
thing  that  they  do  In  making  our  year  possible,  and  this 
Conference  possible. 

I  have  taken  a  great  personal  Interest  In  to¬ 
night's  program,  the  theme  of  the  program  being  "The  Role 
of  the  milverslty  In  World  Affairs."  I  think  we  have  been 
z^presented  so  long  over  the  world  by  the  American  tourists, 
by  military  personnel,  by  Hollywood  movies,  that  It  Is  time 
the  educators,  the  members  of  our  university  faculties, 
student  bodies,  and  administrative  staffs  have  mere  part  In 
the  work  of  the  world. 

There  are  already  encouraging  signs  on  the  part 
of  many  Institutions,  and  I  am  proud  of  the  part  that  HASPA 
deans  have  already  taken  In  world  affairs.  In  the  assign¬ 
ments  which  they  have  had. 

This  was  the  reason  then  for  tonight's  theme  on 
the  Ihilverslty  and  World  Affairs.  We  had  originally  planned 
to  have  James  L.  Morrill,  Ford  Foundation  consultant,  who 
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would  have  been  our  speaker  tonight.  When  hie  absence  nade 
It  necessary  to  nake  a  change  In  the  progran,  with  sone 
consultation,  I  Insedlately  wrote  to  Nr.  Robert  Sargent 
Shrlver.  To  be  honest  with  you,  I  wired  him,  wrote  to  hla, 
and  telephoned  hln,  to  ask  hln  if  he  would  be  our  speaker 
here  tonight;  and  he  wrote  back  and  said,  and  I  read  fron 
his  letter: 


"I  was  very  flattered  by  the  Invitation  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  National  Association  of  Student  Personnel  Adminis¬ 
trators  In  Colorado  Springs.  This  Is  a  group  I  know  I  would 
enjoy  neetlng,  and  I  wish  It  were  possible  for  ne  to  com. 
However,  ny  schedule  Is  already  eanad.tted,  and  I  will  not  be 
able  to  accept  this  fine  Invitation.  If  you  would  like  ne 
to  arrange  for  someone  to  represent  the  Peace  Corps,  please 
let  me  know." 


Tou  can  guess  that  I  called  hla  promptly  and  we 
are  honored  tonight  to  have  his  representative.  Nr.  Albert 
Sims,  who  will  be  Introduced  later. 

When  I  called  back  to  Dr.  Norrlll  and  said,  "You 
will  be  glad  to  know  that  we  have  what  we  consider  to  be  a 
fine  substitute  for  your  appearance  tonight,"  Dr.  Norrlll 
said,  "You  have  got  my  friend  Al.  He's  better  than  I  am." 

I  can  only  say  this,  when  Nr.  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  presented  with  two  tall  Beaver  hats  at  the  sane  time 
fron  two  cherished  fz>lends,  he  looked  at  the  two  cherished 
friends,  and  he  looked  at  the  two  beaver  hats,  and  he  said, 
"Oentlemen,  these  two  hats  mutually  excell  each  other." 
(Laughter) 

I  want  one  last  word,  and  I  am  going  to  depart. 

I  thought  of  all  that  we  have  said  about  the  work  of  the 
deans,  and  we  have  said  too  soMthlng  about  the  work  of  the 
stulent  leadership  on  our  campus,  and  I  would  like  the 
privilege  of  reading  a  short  letter  which  was  sent  back  to 
our  campus  by  last  year's  outstanding  senior  man  student 
from  Ohio  State  Dhlverslty,  who  Is  in  the  university  in 
Bonn,  Germany,  this  year,  as  the  Ohio  State  University  Fra¬ 
ternity  system's  exchange  student.  His  name,  incidentally, 
is  Dean  Hoge,  Hr.  Dean  Hoge. 

He  addressed  a  message  back  to  a  student  faculty 
conference  this  year  on  our  campus,  not  long  ago,  and  the 
message  reads  as  follows: 

"While  at  Ohio  State,  my  convictions  grew  that 
the  student  life  and  student  activities  should  re-evaluate 
themselves  according  to  how  they  feed  and  strengthen  the 
prime  goals  of  the  Ikilverslty;  achieving  excellence  in  the 
intellectual  life  and  preparing  students  for  effective 
world  citizenship.  Much  of  Ohio  State  life  is  burdened  by 
the  remnants  of  outdated  traditions  (largely  out  of  the  post- 
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war  years)  which  should  fall  away  In  favor  of  concerted 
student-and- faculty  groups  dealing  with  basic  university, 
national,  and  world  Issues. 

"In  this  new  direction  I  greet  faculty  Interest, 
which  must  carry  an  Increasing  role  as  resource.  And  I  re¬ 
peat  my  belief  that  any  group  of  fifty  concerned  and  aware 
students  has  the  ability  to  shape  the  entire  Ohio  State 
student  life.  Kay  Wagner  (the  student  Senate  president) 
said  In  a  discussion  of  the  decline  of  existing  student  ac¬ 
tivities  last  year,  'Don't  worry  about  people  to  carry  out 
the  meaningful  tasks.  When  you  have  real  Issues,  you  get 
real  people. ' 

"My  six  months  In  Gemmny  have  served  to  make  In¬ 
delibly  clear  (1)  the  coming  death  struggle  with  commxmlsm 
and  the  shaky  faith  In  America  as  leader  of  the  free  world, 
(2)  the  Importance  of  the  iincommltted  countries  to  our  sur¬ 
vival,  and  (3)  the  terrible  effect  of  race  strife  on 
America's  Image  In  the  world.  I  greet  all  Americans  of  my 
generation  who  are  preparing  themselves  for  grappling  with 
these  and  other  vital  Issues." 

So  I  would  like  to  depart  my  NASPA  duties  with  a 
salute  to  the  responsible  student  leadership  on  our  campuses 
and  to  the  deans  In  NASPA  who,  together,  have  great  missions 
ahead  of  them. 

Now  may  I  turn  the  meeting  over  to  your  Toast¬ 
master,  the  Dean  of  Students  of  Kansas  State  University, 

Dean  Herbert  Wunderlich,  a  Stanford  man,  a  Navy  Commander. 
His  first  association  with  NASPA  came  at  the  Albuquerque 
meeting,  which  Is  famous  for  more  reasons  than  one,  twenty 
years  ago.  Being  a  Stanford  man,  his  son  Is  In  medical 
school  at  Stanford  University.  In  August  I  think  you  might 
find  him  In  a  cabin  In  Montana.  He  has  served  this  year  on 
NASPA 's  executive  committee. 

Nay  I  Introduce  to  you,  and  express  a  thanks  to 
him.  Dean  Wunderlich,  Kansas  State  University,  an  executive 
committee  colleague  of  mine.  (Applause) 

TOASTMASTER  HERBERT  J.  WUNDERLICH  (Dean  of  Stu¬ 
dents,  Kansas  State  University):  Thank  you.  Bill.  These 
NASPA  Conferences  are  wonderful.  We  learn  more  about  our 
friends  and  how  they  are  able  to  win  NCAA-almost- champion¬ 
ships.  (Laughter)  We  know  now  In  Kansas,  where  we  do  play 
a  bit  of  basketball,  why  it  is  that  Ohio  State  is  generally 
so  outstanding  and  successful  —  they  turn  In  their  team  in 
the  upper  Congo,  and  they  bring  back  some  of  the  Ubangi 
tribe  members.  (Laughter)  Don,  we  must  remember  that. 
(Laughter) 

We  have  In  store  for  us  this  evening  a  wonderful 
greup  from  the  University  of  Colorado,  a  Choral  Group  "The 


Modem  Choir  of  the  University  of  Colorado,"  directed  by 
the  Dean  of  their  School  of  Music,  Warner  Imlg. 

Warner,  would  you  bring  that  wonderful  young 
group  In,  and  let  us  hear  the  Modem  Choir  of  the  ttalver- 
slty  of  Colorado,  (Applause) 

Very  beautiful  musical  selections  were  pre¬ 
sented  by  The  Modem  Choir  of  the  University  of  Colorado, 
directed  by  Dean  Warner  Imlg,  School  of  Music  ... 

..•As  the  Modem  Choir  left  the  banquet  room 
they  were  extended  a  tremendous  ovation  ... 

TOASTMASTER  WUNDERLICH:  Weren't  they  wonderful? 
(Applause)  Now  you  know  why  we  Kansans  Invite  Warner  Imlg 
to  come  down  off  the  moijntalns  to  conduct  our  Choral  groups 
In  the  summers.  They  are  wonderful  groups,  and  we  are  very 
grateful  to  Dean  Art  Klendl  for  arranging  that  they  be  with 
us  this  evening. 

Charming  Ladles,  Colleagues  of  NASPA,  and  Guests: 
With  your  permission  I  would  like  to  pmceed  with  getting 
better  acquainted.  We  have  here  this  evening  guests  mpre- 
sentlng  other  associations  whom  we  would  like  to  Introduce 
very  briefly . 

I  xmderstemd  Richard  Blackburn,  Director  of  the 
Colorado  Union  Is  with  us  this  evening,  representing  the 
Association  of  College  Unions.  Will  you  withhold  your  ap¬ 
plause  imtll  all  are  Introduced.  Mr.  Blackburn,  will  you 
please  stand? 

We  also  have  Lt.-Col,  Virgil  O'Connor,  Registrar 
of  the  U.  S.  Air  Force  Academy,  Colorado  Springs,  repre¬ 
senting  the  American  Association  of  Collegiate  Registrars. 
Will  you  please  stand?  Thank  you. 

We  also  have  Francis  Wacker,  Immediate  past 
president  of  the  National  Inter-Fratemlty  Conference. 

Is  he  here? 


We  also  have  Dean  Polly  Parish,  Dean  of  Women 
at  the  University  of  Colorado,  who  Is  representing  the 
National  Association  of  Deans  of  Women.  Polly. 


Also,  Bob  McCleery,  representing  the  Executive 
Council  of  ACPA.  Bob  here?  Thank  you. 

In  addition.  If  It  were  possible,  I  would  like 
also  to  Introduce  each  and  every  new  visiting  member  of 
NASPA,  were  It  possible.  Would  you  raise  your  hands  at 
least,  please,  all  new  members?  This  Is  your  first  As¬ 
sociation  meeting,  your  Green  Ribbon  attendance.  To  all 
of  you,  our  greetings.  (Applause) 
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Bill,  if  you  will  pennlt  Just  a  moment  of  nostal¬ 
gia,  1  remember  how  much  It  meant  to  me,  twenty- one  years 
ago,  when  as  a  green  ribbon  member  of  NADAM,  I  was  given 
the  privilege,  as  a  plnk-ehecked,  fuzzy- faced  chap  then  to 
Introduce  Dean  Babcock,  and  also  listen  to  Shorty  Nowotny, 
who  was  then  Master  of  Ceremonies,  rise  and  announce, 

"Polks,  I  am  respectful.  I  wemt  you  to  know  I  am  stamdlng 
up."  Shorty  Is  5'x4"  square.  (Laughter)  Shorty  Introduced 
our  famous  Mayor  of  Kansas  City.  Those  are  memorable  occa¬ 
sions,  and  I  hope  this  evening,  for  you  newcomers,  you  will 
have  the  same  experience  attending  your  first  Conference  of 
NASPA  at  Colorado  Springs. 

A  Master  of  Ceremonies  Is  In  a  very  awkward  and 
handicapped  position.  Adam  had  It  easy.  He  had  It  good. 
Whenever  he  said  anything  good,  he  knew  that  no  one  had 
ever  said  It  before.  (Laughter) 

I  was  asked  this  morning,  "Are  you  telling  us 
any  stories?"  I  said,  "No,  I  cannot  tell  stories.  I  am  no 
raconteur.  Furthermore,  the  quality  and  the  tone  of  this 
meeting  here  has  been  so  Inspirational  and  of  such  a  high 
level  that  It  would  be  almost  Impossible  to  find  a  suitable 
story  for  an  occasion  of  this  sort." 

Yet  as  I  walked  around  the  lake  this  morning, 
there  came  to  my  mind  this  possibility  that  might  contain 
continuity  and  somewhat  the  quality  of  this  program  we  have 
enjoyed  thus  far. 

I  want  to  tell  you  about  Automation  University. 

It  Is  a  parable  that  may  have  some  significance  In  our  time. 
Automation  University  arose  In  the  mind  of  man.  It  arose 
as  the  Amerlcsui  continent  conceded  that  we  needed  more  In¬ 
stitutions  to  meet  the  rising  demand  for  higher  learning. 

But  I  also  want  you  to  know  that  Automation 
University  does  not  exist.  Automation  University  has  a 
central  control  area  where  all  of  the  electronic  equipment 
and  all  of  the  computers  perform  the  services  of  an  admin¬ 
istration  and  educational  control.  Here  In  the  control 
center  of  Automation  University  all  the  processes  of  regis¬ 
tration,  physical  examination,  mental  examinations,  assign¬ 
ments  to  classes,  currlculae,  I.B.M.  course  cards,  assign¬ 
ment  to  advisers,  assignment  to  rooms  are  made. 

My  story  Is  about  the  central  filing  in  Automa¬ 
tion  University,  Dean  Control  Rod,  who  performs  the  per¬ 
sonnel  functions.  There  came  to  Automation  University  a 
yoimg  man,  with  his  parents,  to  register  In  this  remarkable 
new  Institution  which  does  not  exist  today  but  only  In  the 
minds  of  some  men.  He  deposited  his  money  In  the  slot 
machines,  and  all  the  banks  and  series  of  electronic  equip¬ 
ment  proceeded  to  blink,  buzz  and  whir.  In  a  few  moments 
he  was  registered,  his  physical  examination  had  been  given. 
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and  he  had  irecelved  his  IBM  cards,  euid  he  went  off  merrily 
to  his  classes. 

Pluto  was  very  happy  with  his  experience  at  Auto¬ 
mation  University.  So  was  Ura,  a  young  lady  who  had  regis¬ 
tered  In  Automation  University.  For  eight  months  they  felt 
the  educational  pirocess,  the  finesse,  the  exactitude  of  that 
procedure  was  very  satisfactory.  Along,  however,  one  even¬ 
ing  on  a  Monday  evening  In  May,  after  Pluto  had  had  a  week¬ 
end  date  with  Ura,  he  became  tremendously  disturbed;  and 
about  1:30  In  the  morning  he  sent  a  hurry-up  call  to  the 
control  center.  His  message  to  Dean  Control  Rod  was: 

"I  have  become  radioactive.  My  critical  mass  has 
become  almost  explosive.  I  need  counsel  and  guidance." 

Immediately  In  control  center  the  lights  began 
to  blink,  red  and  green,  and  white,  and  the  whir  of  the 
motors  and  the  computers  began  to  operate.  There  was  this 
message  over  the  loud  speaker,  "The  dean,  the  dean,  the  dean, 

the  d — ,  the  d — ,  the  — ,  the  — ,  the - ."  Then  there 

was  a  tremendous  flash,  and  a  great  red  sign  with  white 
letters  on  It:  "Is  out  of  order."  (Laughter) 

As  I  Introduce  the  members  of  the  platform  party, 
most  of  whom  are  deans,  my  story  may  give  you  some  food  for 
thoughts. 


I  would  like  you  to  know,  on  your  x^ght,  our 
charming  host.  Dean  Juan  Reid,  Colorado  College,  Vice 
President  for  the  coming  year.  If  you  will  hold  your  ap¬ 
plause,  and  I  ask  you  to  stand,  please,  Juan.  Thank  you. 

I  would  like  to  Introduce  next  Tom  King,  Dean 
of  Michigan  State  who  Is  retiring  this  year. 

If  I  may  at  this  moment  also  call  to  your  atten¬ 
tion  that  we  are  losing  from  the  "deanery"  Carl  Kallgren 
of  Colgate  this  year,  and  Tom  Rece  at  Einory  University. 

Next  I  would  like  to  Introduce  Dean  James  McLeod 
of  Northwestern  University,  whose  prayers  have  been  packed 
with  such  wonderful  thought.  Dean  McLeod. 

Next  our  charming  wife  of  our  current  President, 
Mrs.  William  Guthrie,  Ohio  State.  And  all  of  you  will  long 
remember,  I  am  sure,  the  high  marks  of  our  meeting  here, 
the  address  this  morning  by  our  President  for  the  coming 
year.  Dean  Fred  Weaver,  from  the  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
line,  who  has  now  gone  on  to  assume  executive  secretary 
functions  for  their  control  board  of  North  Carolina.  Dean 
Fred  Weaver.  Is  that  a  board  of  control,  or  a  board  of 
regents,  Fred? 


PRESIDENT-DESIGNATE  WEAVER: 
trol.  (Laughter) 
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trol 


TOASINASTER  WUNDERLICH:  It  will  soon  be  In  oon- 


Next«  Just  In  passing,  our  speaker  for  the  evening 
Albert  0.  Sins,  who  will  be  Introduced  shortly,  will  you 
please  rise?  He  will  be  Introduced  by  our  colleague  John 
Netherton,  Ihilverslty  of  Chicago. 

Next,  I  would  like  to  again  Introduce  you  to  Dean 
William  Guthrie.  Bill,  will  you  please  stand,  for  this  Is 
an  occasion  for  him  and  for  his  wife.  Fantastic.  It  Is  al¬ 
most  unbelievable.  They  have  been  married  25  years  this 
year.  He  has  been  a  mentber  of  NASPA  25  years.  He  has  been 
with  Ohio  State  25  years.  And  we  xmderstand  his  25th  birth¬ 
day  Is  this  year  too. 

...  The  delegation  arose  and  applauded  ... 

PRESIDENT  GlfTHRIE:  I  cannot  tell  a  lie.  I  am 
49  and  I  am  very  proud  of  It.  (Laughter)  And  I  want  to 
acknowledge  my  25th  wedding  anniversary,  which  Is  not  today 
but  It  Is  soon,  by  kissing  my  wife,  and  thank  you  all. 
(Laughter  and  applause  as  President  Guthrie  kissed  his  wife) 

TOASTMASTER  WUNDERLICH:  This  Is  the  stuff  of 
which  NASPA  Is  made.  (Laughter) 

Next  I  would  like  to  Introduce  Dean  Harold 
Stewart,  Vice  President  for  the  comlnx  year,  from  Wayne 
State . 


Next,  Dean  Don  Anderson,  our  Vice  President, 
retiring,  from  that  wonderful  state  of  Washington,  the 
Uhlverslty  of  Washington  In  Seattle. 

I  would  like  you  to  know  next  Dean  Carl  Grip, 
Vice  President,  retiring,  but  not  retired,  from  Temple 
University. 

Now  our  channlng  hostess  for  next  year,  the  wife 
of  President  Fred  Weaver,  Mrs.  Weaver,  from  North  Carolina. 
The  south  has  something.  I  hope  you  get  acquainted  with 
her  In  the  coming  year. 


Next,  Dean  John  Gwln,  Vice  President  Designate, 
Beloit  College. 

Next  Dean  Jack  Clevenger,  President  Designate, 
that  wonderful  state  of  Washington  emd  Washington  State 
College . 

Next,  Vice  President  Victor  Yanltelll,  a  Vice 
President  of  his  Institution,  Fordham;  Vice  President 
Designate  of  NASPA. 
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Last  but  not  least,  the  functioning  productive 
program  chairman,  to  succeed  a  chap,  I  want  you  to  know. 
Incidentally,  who  was  a  student  of  mine  when  I  was  Assist¬ 
ant  Dean  at  the  University  of  Washington,  Glen  Nygi^een,  Dean 
0.  D.  Roberts.  Will  you  stand.  Dean  0.  D.  Roberts  will 
succeed  Glen  Nygreen. 

Now  a  large  hand.  (Applause) 


After  hearing  that  wonderful  Modem  Choir,  doesn't 
It  give  us  all  a  feeling  that,  gee.  It's  going  to  be  wonder¬ 
ful  to  get  back  to  our  campus  and  rejuvenate  our  hearts  and 
spirits  working  with  yoxmg  people  again.  And  If  I  were  able 
to  turn  back  my  life  25  years,  and  start  as  a  freshman  again 
In  all  sincerity  I  would  be  pleased,  I  would  be  privileged, 
to  work  under  any  one  of  you  as  a  student.  NASPA  conveys, 

1  think,  to  everyone  Individually  that  conviction  that  the 
people  here  are  dedicated,  are  wonderful  persons  to  have 
working  with  the  youth  of  America. 


Now  I  would  like  to  turn  the  Introduction  of  our 
speaker  for  the  evening  over  to  John  Netherton,  Dean 
Netherton  of  the  Ihilverslty  of  Chicago.  (Applause) 

DEAN  JOHN  NETHERTON  (Dean  of  Students,  University 
of  Chicago):  Thank  you.  Herb. 

At  the  Colorado  Springs  meeting  of  NASPA  In  the 
spring  of  1961,  the  very  season  which  saw  the  beginning  of 
action  on  a  very  Important  nett  undertaking  of  the  United 
States  In  world  affairs,  we  find  that  It  was  arranged  that 
this  group  of  college  and  university  educators  should  be 
addressed  with  rich  authority  on  pmclsely  that  aspect  of 
the  new  program  which  Is  of  most  concern  to  them  In  their 
professional  role,  sui  aspect  about  which.  If  I  may  put  It 
this  way,  our  tongues  have  been  hanging  out  for  some  of 
that  Inside  dope. 

I  wish  that  on  behalf  of  your  Cossnlttee  on  Inter¬ 
national  Exchange  I  could  claim  some  cmdlt  for  the  truly 
magnificent  timeliness  and  authenticity  of  these  arrange¬ 
ments.  We  like  to  think  It  Is  the  kind  of  bright  Idea  we 
might  have  suggested,  but  the  fact  Is  that  absolutely  the 
only  grounds  for  bragging  that  we  have  Is  that  we  are 
smart  enough  to  belong  to  the  same  organization  as  Presi¬ 
dent  Bill  Guthrie  and  Conference  Chairman  Glen  Nygreen, 
whose  coup  and  snappy  plaimlng  this  Is. 


The  very  existence  of  the  post  now  occupied  by 
our  speaker  tonight  can  be  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  a 
group  like  this.  In  fact,  "satisfaction"  Is  a  rather  weak 
word  for  the  kind  of  reaction  that  I  was  observing  Just  as 
I  left  our  campus,  to  some  of  the  language  of  the  Shrlver 
report  and  recommendations  to  the  President  about  the  Peace 
Corps.  I  Just  happen  to  have  some  of  It  here.  I  find  pas¬ 
sages  like  this: 
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"The  Peace  Corps  Is  In  fact  a  great  venture  In 
the  education  of  Americans  and  of  people  In  the  newly 
developing  nations.  As  a  high  educational  venture.  Its 
proper  carriers  are  our  traditional  Institutions  of  higher 
education." 

At  another  place  It  says,  "Uhlverslty  Involve¬ 
ment  In  the  z*lght  project  can  help  American  education  ex¬ 
pand  Its  horizon.  Its  research,  and  Its  curriculum  to  the 
whole  world.  It  Is  time  for  American  Universities  to  truly 
become  world  universities.  The  Peace  Corps  can  help  them 
with  this  transf omatlon . " 

This  has  an  exciting  sound  to  It,  and  our  speaker 
and  we  are  In  this  thing  together. 

Mr.  Albert  Sims  Is  Vice  President  In  charge  of 
the  Institute  of  International  Education.  He  still  Is. 

And  shuttling  between  New  York  and  Washington,  he  Is  now 
also  the  Director  of  University  Relations  for  the  Peace 
Corps  program. 

He  Is  a  product  of  Michigan  State  University,  or 
college,  as  It  was  In  his  day,  and  of  the  Graduate  School 
of  Syracuse  University.  Not  long  after  that,  came  World 
War  II,  during  which  he  served  In  the  Signal  Corps,  and  as 
a  mllltaz7  government  officer  In  Germany.  He  stayed  on 
there  after  the  war.  In  the  office  of  the  U.  S.  High 
Commissioner  for  Germany,  where,  among  other  responsibili¬ 
ties,  he  had  responsibility  for  deputy  director  for  German 
Public  Affairs. 

Then  before  Joining  HE,  he  served  as  Acting  Deputy 
Administrator  of  the  International  Information  Administration. 
He  Is  a  menA)er  of  the  American  Political  Science  Association, 
the  Society  for  Public  Administration,  and  the  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations,  In  addition  to  whatever  else  Is  In  Who's 
Who. 

If  I  may  be  Indulged  In  a  slight  unorthodoxy,  I 
would  like  to  tell  you  one  thing  that  he  Is  not.  He  does 
not  know  this.  I  restrained  myself  from  mentioning  It 
throughout  dinner.  Ever  since  I  learned  he  began  his  mili¬ 
tary  career  as  a  Pvt.  In  the  Signal  Corps,  I  wondered  whether 
he  could  be  my  old  1942  Signal  Corps  pal  Sims,  who  was  with 
me  In  Port  Monmouth  that  year.  No.  (Laughter)  I  do  want 
to  assure  you,  and  him,  that  I  am  not  In  the  slightest  de¬ 
gree  disappointed  with  him  for  not  being  that  other  man. 

I  am  more  convinced  since  we  have  had  dinner  together,  than 
I  was  sxire  I  would  be,  that  he  Is  one  of  the  very  best 
Simses  In  his  own  right,  but  It  would  have  made  a  nice 
story.  (Laughter) 

President  Kennedy  said,  "My  Fellow  Americans,  it 
Is  not  what  your  country  can  do  for  you  so  much  as  what  you 
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can  do  for  your  country." 

Hr.  Sims*  you  tell  ua  what  the  Peace  Corps  la 
going  to  do«  and  we  all  hope  —  I  an  pretty  sure  I  speak 
for  my  Association  In  this,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  do  It  — 
that  you  will  say  some  suggestive  things  to  us  as  to  what 
we  can  do  to  help  the  Peace  Corps.  Mr.  Sims.  (Applause) 

MR.  ALBERT  0.  SIMS  (Vice  President,  Institute  of 
International  Education,  and  Director  of  University  Training 
Programs  for  Peace  Corps,  "The  Role  of  the  University  In 
World  Affairs  through  the  Peace  Corps"):  Ladles,  Honored 
and  Honorable  Deans:  I  am  sure  no  matter  how  served  or 
served  up,  you  have  had  your  glowing  music  this  evening, 
and  a  moment  of  high  sentlsmnt.  I  am  not  sure  what  else  I 
can  provide  you  for  the  balance  of  the  evening. 

But  In  any  case,  I  am  very  grateful  to  you  and  to 
my  friend  Lew  Morrill  for  staking  this  opportunity  available 
for  me  to  flee  the  New  PzK>ntler  and  visit  the  old  frontier 
for  a  little  peace.  (Laughter) 

With  the  interest  that  the  Peace  Corps  has  ex¬ 
cited  around  the  country  these  days,  the  question  of  Its 
paternity  has  been  much  discussed,  and  everybody  has  a  fair 
claim.  Recently  I  was  at  a  meeting  at  the  American  Council 
on  Education,  when  Dr.  Olpln,  who  Is  the  president  of  the 
University  of  Utah,  as  you  might  know,  gave  me  a  memorandum 
dated  November,  1953«  I  believe,  a  report  on  a  trip  that  he 
had  made  overseas  to  New  Zealand  and  Japan.  In  It  he  has 
this  paragraph: 

"This  condition"  —  that  Is,  the  condition,  or 
the  problem  of  Americans  overseas  In  the  foreign  service, 
with  all  the  limitations  that  go  with  this  --  "this  condi¬ 
tion  could  be  avoided  If  the  United  States  government  could 
call  a  sizable  number  of  yovuig  men  on  missions  to  Japan  and 
other  foreign  countries  to  serve  their  country  for  two  or 
three  year  periods,  with  no  remuneration  other  than  living 
expenses.  It  would  be  understood  that  these  swn  are  not 
career  people,  and  that  after  these  few  years  of  service, 
the  Individuals  would  be  expected  to  return  to  their  homes. 
They  should  have  no  ambition  to  lead  them  to  do  things  sel¬ 
fishly." 

He  said  to  me,  "I  am  glad  that  my  Idea  has  been 
accepted."  (Laxighter) 

More  recently  of  course  Congressman  Reuss, 
and  Senator  Neuberger  can  claim  paternity.  They  Intro¬ 
duced  the  amendment  to  the  Mutual  Aid  —  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  i960,  which  led  Colorado  College  and  Professor 
Albertson  to  do  the  study  of  the  possibility  of  a  youth 
corps,  as  It  was  known  at  that  time.  That  study  has  been 
smule  and  the  preliminary  report  on  It  finished. 
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Whatever  the  conception  of  the  Idea  was,  I  am  sure 
I  had  no  part  In  It,  but  I  was  an  attendsmt  to  the  birth  of 
the  Peace  Corps,  which  I  date  back  to  February  7  of  this 
year,  when  a  small  group  of  us  met  In  the  Mayflower  Hotel 
with  Sargent  Shrlver  to  see  whether  we  could  put  together 
some  coherent  Ideas  about  what  a  Peace  Corps  could  be,  and 
to  see  whether  It  might  be  started  right  away,  or  almost 
right  away. 

I  think  President  Kennedy  felt  that  this  was  one 
of  the  points  on  the  agenda  of  the  new  administration  which 
he  wished  to  Implement  as  soon  as  possible.  So  In  a  few 
weeks  thereafter,  he  had  Issued  his  executive  order  and  the 
Peace  Corps  was  In  being. 

Now,  since  Its  birth.  It  has  been  a  phenomenon 
most  apparent  to  those  of  us  In  the  Peace  Corps  organization 
I  am  sure  apparent  to  those  of  you  on  the  campuses 
aroxuid  the  country.  I  think  It  was  the  day  after  the  Presi¬ 
dent  had  Issued  his  executive  order  that  a  student  at 
Georgetown  University  called  me  on  the  telephone  and  told 
me  that  a  Peace  Corps  branch  had  been  organized  at  George¬ 
town  and  he  was  waiting  for  Instructions  as  to  what  to  do. 
(Laughter) 

And  I,  being  somewhat  at  a  loss  In  these  circum¬ 
stances  —  we  were  In  the  midst  of  trying  to  formulate 
policies  and  ourselves  decide  what  the  Peace  Corps  should 
do  —  told  him  that  I  thought  that  he  would  have  to  be 
patient  for  a  few  days,  whereupon  with  Ingenuity  he  volun¬ 
teered  that  the  g]?oup  could  easily  walk  down  to  the  Peace 
Corps  headquarters  and  perform  necessary  chores  for  the 
Peace  Corps  right  at  this  time. 

This  characterizes  the  kind  of  energy  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  Interest  that  has  been  exhibited  from  our 
vantage  point  In  Washington  ai*ound  the  country.  Similar 
leaders  of  student  groups  have  called  me  from  all  parts  of 
the  country.  We  have  been  visited  In  a  steady  stream,  and 
I  think  I  recognize  In  the  room  some  of  you  who  have  found 
your  way  to  our  offices  In  Washington. 

I  might  say  that  anybody  who  found  me  In  my  of¬ 
fice  In  Washington  has  won  his  Merit  Badge  In  path  finding. 
(Laughter)  We  are  In  Improvised  quarters,  and  mine  Is  a 
small  nook  In  a  very  old  building,  tucked  away  In  a  very 
Inconspicuous  comer. 

There  has  been  Interest  as  well  exhibited  by 
alumni  groups.  I  have  been  repeatedly  called  by  some  alumni 
groups  with  the  query,  "What  do  we  do  to  get  our  Institu¬ 
tions  Involved?"  Or  more  blxmtly,  "How  can  we  exert  pres¬ 
sure  on  our  Institutions  to  become  participants  In  the  Peace 
Corps?"  (Laughter) 
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I  have  had  faculty  and  adnlnlatratlon  people 
▼ialtlng  ne,  and  one  dlatlnguiahed  vice  president  who  cane 
to  M  with  a  note  of  great  urgency  In  his  voice,  saying, 

"You  must  tell  me  what  I  can  do.  Ten  per  cent  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  at  my  Institution,  and  ten  per  cent  of  the  faculty 
are  calling  me,  and  I  am  being  put  on  the  spot  hourly. 

What  can  I  tell  then?  How  can  we  becosw  Involved?” 

The  American  Council  on  Education  has  recently 
completed  a  survey  of  the  Institutional  swodsers  of  the 
Council  and  has.  In  response  to  this  survey  collected  a  very 
Impressive  Indication  of  Interest  on  the  part  of  Institu¬ 
tions  replying.  We  have  been  told  that  facilities  are  avail¬ 
able  for  training  by  dozens  of  Institutions.  We  have  been 
Informed  by  some  Institutions  that  alreacy  currlculae  are 
being  rearranged  so  that  students  can  be  better  prepared  for 
Peace  Corps  participation.  We  have  been  offered  staging 
facilities  for  Peace  Corps  personnel  about  to  go  overseas, 
etc. 


Another  Interesting  aspect  of  the  phenomenon  Is 
that  the  program  has,  I  think,  been  proof  against  any  con¬ 
certed  criticism  to  this  point.  At  least  this  Is  the  sense 
of  what  we  see,  what  we  feel  In  Washington.  This  may  be  but 
a  moment  of  surcease  from  criticism,  but  those  who  are  In 
this  field  of  cultural  relations.  International  Education 
Exchange,  know  how  difficult  It  Is  to  annually  get  their 
money  from  the  Congress  to  support  their  programs,  and  the 
kind  of  criticism  that  their  programs  are  likely  to  Invite. 

So  far,  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  In  Congress,  the  atti¬ 
tude  has  been  on  the  whole  most  favorable  towards  this  pro¬ 
gram. 

Well  the  question  arises,  whence  this  phenomenon? 
Why  such  Interest?  Particularly  why  such  Interest  among 
young  people  who  would  be  the  participants  In  the  program? 

I  would  suppose  that  all  of  us  can  Invent  some 
rationalizations  for  this.  It  Is  worth  thinking  about.  I 
have  some  of  my  own,  and  I  would  like  to  put  them  forward 
to  you. 

I  think  that  there  are  perhaps  three  main  Ingredi¬ 
ents  to  be  reckoned  with  here: 


1.  I  think  that  the  first  Is  that  this  Is  part 
of  the  phenomenon  of  what  I  would  call  the  great  awakening 
which  affects  not  only  our  young  people,  but  our  people  as 
a  whole.  President  Kennedy  refers  to  the  small  world  In 
which  we  live  when  he  talks  of  Laos  and  our  problems  there. 
We  are  around  the  world  In  dimensions  never  before  seen  by 
us  I  think  witnessing  a  kind  of  revolution,  and  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  this,  I  believe,  even  the  wisest  among  us  have 
either  grossly  miscalculated  or  even  failed  to  surmise  at 
all.  This  has  been  called  the  revolution  of  rising  expecta¬ 
tions  . 
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It  Is  an  economic  revolution.  It  Is  a  political 

revolution . 

I  was  reading  on  the  way  out  to  Denver  something 
of  the  more  recent  history  of  the  Congo,  and  It  was  called 
to  my  attention  that  In  1955  a  professor  van  Blllson  of 
Antwerp,  who  had  made  a  lifetime  career  of  studying  the  over¬ 
seas  colonies  and  relationships  of  the  Belgium  government, 
had  come  forward  with  a  startling  Idea,  that  the  Belgium 
policy  which  up  to  that  point  In  the  Congo  had  been  recog¬ 
nized  generally  as  being  a  model  policy,  had  avoided  all 
the  trouble  that  the  British  and  the  French  had  had  In  most 
parts  of  Africa,  he  had  come  forward  with  the  Idea  that  the 
Belgium  policy  was  wrong.  The  Belglums  had  failed  to  pro¬ 
vide  education  to  the  extent  that  was  necessary  for  the 
Congolese  to  assume  responsibilities. 

So  he  proposed  that  a  thirty-year  plan  be  de¬ 
veloped  whereby  the  Congolese  would  be  educated  and  that 
over  this  period  a  deliberate  effort  would  be  made  to  trans¬ 
fer  political  and  other  responsibilities. 

As  I  say,  this  Idea  was  largely  hooted  down  at 
the  time  as  being  simply  Irrational  In  the  circumstances. 

This  was  In  1955*  mind  you. 

Well  It  seems  to  me  that  this  great  awakening, 
as  I  would  call  It,  around  the  world  affects  particularly 
our  younger  people,  and  to  the  extent  that  our  colleges  and 
universities  are  doing  their  Jobs,  our  young  people,  I  think 
will  find  themselves  In  the  midstream  of  this. 

2.  A  second  explanation  that  I  would  make  Is 
that  I  think  there  Is  not  only  among  our  young  people,  but 
among  the  population  generally  a  sense  of  frustration  with 
our  traditional  tools  In  our  relations  with  other  countries, 
with  the  tools  of  diplomacy,  capital  Investments  abroad, 
even  with  the  tool  of  technical  assistance,  with  which  many 
have  become  somewhat  disenchanted.* 

There  Is  a  feeling  that  this  revolution  to  which 
I  referred  earlier.  In  the  less  developed  areas.  Is  one 
not  of  kings  and  presidents,  but  Is  a  revolution  that  af¬ 
fects  the  people  In  the  masses,  and  that  this  being  the 
circumstance,  there  Is  a  need  now  for  what  the  Elsenhower 
administration  called  a  People-to-People  program,  or  what 
Is  In  the  feeling  of  many,  I  think,  a  necessity  for  getting 
personally  Involved  In  the  Issues,  the  big  Issues  In  the 
world  today.  And  I  think  this  Is  another  factor  that  can 
be  cited  as  explanation. 

3.  Then  I  would  cite  one  more,  and  this  I  would 
call  the  need  for  a  frontier,  and  a  sense  of  challenge  among 
our  young  people,  a  substitution  for  what  the  west  once  was 
In  our  country's  history,  and  what  was  later  the  American 
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dream  of  aueeeae  In  th«  fulsome  opportunity  of  our  business 
and  Industrial  world. 

I  think  that  now  these  challenges  are  becoming 
displaced  with  a  new  challenge,  and  that  our  younger  people 
are  deliberately  seeking  this.  This,  I  believe.  Is  a  part 
of  the  process  of  mturatlon  for  a  yovmg  person  to  test  him¬ 
self  when  he  Is  searching  for  the  new  ground  on  which  he  can 
make  the  test. 

I  think  Ken  Galbraith,  our  new  Ambassador  to 
India,  Is  probably  right  when  he  refers  to  the  changing 
goals  among  our  young  people  and  among  our  people  generally. 
This  Is  part  of  the  search  for  national  goals  which  we  have 
been  engaged  In  for  the  last  year  or  two. 

Well,  these  would  be  som  of  the  factors  I  think 
we  should  reckon  with  when  we  are  trying  to  account  for  this 
phenomenon. 

Now  let  me  speak  a  little  of  what  the  Peace  Corps 
Is,  and  how  It  operates  at  this  point. 

The  Peace  Corps  Is  conceived  of  as  a  new  element, 
basically  as  a  new  element  In  our  foreign  aid  program.  We 
have  had  foreign  aid  In  the  fom  of  loans,  hard  and  soft. 

We  have  had  foreign  aid  In  terms  of  technical  assistance. 

We  have  had  foreign  aid  In  the  form  of  grants,  but  we  have 
not  to  any  degree  had  foreign  aid  In  the  form  of  skilled 
manpower,  Americans  who  would  go  abroad  to  serve  and  to  do 
a  Job,  to  be  operators,  to  be  doers,  and  this  Is  the  dis¬ 
tinction  In  this  concept  between  what  Is  Intended  here,  and 
what  the  International  Cooperation  Administration  and  other 
parts  of  our  foreign  aid  program  have  been  doing. 

This  Is  the  concept  that  young  people  will  go 
abroad  and  do  a  Job,  not  stand  on  the  stand  and  advise,  but 
to  become  Involved.  The  Involvesient  would  be  In  situations 
where  there  Is  a  need.  This  Is  an  Important  point,  because 
in  many  of  the  so-called  less  developed  areas  there  Is  no 
shortage  of  manpower  In  the  overall  sense  of  the  phrase. 
There  are  shortages  of  particular  kinds  of  skills  which  the 
country  In  question  may  not  have  been  able  to  rosedy  from 
Its  own  resources,  and  the  shortage  of  which  sMy  at  this 
time  be  holding  them  back  from  the  kind  of  economic  break¬ 
through  that  they  are  Interested  In  and  that  we  are  Inter¬ 
ested  In  assisting  them  In  attaining. 

These  are  the  situations  where  we  can  see  there 
is  a  possibility  of  providing  peace  corps  personnel.  This 
then  Is  basically  a  means  of  fulfilling  our  United  States 
responsibilities  In  relation  to  those  countries  that  can 
use  our  help  and  need  It,  and  It  Is  secondarily  an  oppor- 
tvinlty  for  service  In  the  Interests  of  the  nation,  or  In 
the  Interasts  of  the  Individual,  or  both,  as  the  Individual 
will  Interpret  It. 
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It  l8  also  a  way,  I  think,  and  these  are  ancil¬ 
lary  purpoees.  It  Is  a  way  of  reaching  understanding  by  this 
kind  of  direct  personal  approach  between  our  peoples  and 
those  abroad.  It  Is  a  way  of  our  coming  to  know  them  better, 
and  they  coming  to  know  us.  It  Is  a  way  perhaps  to  equip  us 
better  as  a  people  for  our  world  responsibilities. 

And  there  are  some  things  that  It  Is  not,  as  Mr. 
Shrlwer  has  emphasized  on  various  occasions. 

I  think  It  Is  certainly  not  only  a  means  of  self- 
gratification  through  service  for  our  young  people.  If  It 
Is  only  that.  It  will  not  succeed,  I  feel. 

It  Is  certainly  not  a  Junior  Year  abroad.  And  It 
Is  certainly  not  a  children's  or  any  other  kind  of  a  crusade. 

The  President  In  his  foreign  aid  message  to  the 
Congress  developed  the  thesis  of  the  new  administration  with 
respect  to  foreign  aid,  and  I  recommend  you  read  It,  If  you 
have  not,  because  It  Is  an  attempt  to  provide  a  statement  of 
what  we  can  do  In  this  field,  what  our  responsibilities  are 
In  this  field,  and  how  we  might  realize  them  In  ways  In 
which  we  have  not  before.  It  is  a  concept  of  a  coherent 
foreign  aid  effort  Involving  all  the  tools  that  can  be  use¬ 
fully  applied  In  this  effort,  and  the  Inter- relationship  of 
these  tools  one  with  another.  It  Is  a  concept  that  we  will 
spend  of  our  national  wealth  and  resources  In  such  a  way 
that  we  will  see  Bn  end  product  which  will  be  In  our  Inter¬ 
ests,  and  In  the  Interest  of  the  countries  which  we  assist. 

It  Is  a  concept  that  we  will  be  attempting  to  provide  what 
Is  needed  over  a  relatively  short  period  of  time  so  that 
these  countries  can  themselves  be  self-sustaining  and  can 
break  though  to  this  new  level  of  economic  growth  that  both 
they  and  we  look  forward  to. 

In  this  sense  the  Peace  Corps  Is  a  part  of  the 
new  foreign  aid  program. 

Now,  to  the  question  of  how  the  Peace  Coi?ps  will 
work,  the  President  said  In  his  message  to  the  Congress  that 
the  Peace  Cojrpe  would  work  In  four  or  five  various  ways,  and 
he  listed  these  In  order.  In  some  order  of  priority  of  Im¬ 
portance  . 

He  said  the  Peace  Corps  would  work  through  private 
agencies  that  have  been  In  this  field,  emd  that  have  been 
doing  essentially  what  Is  the  Peace  Corps  program  under  their 
own  auspices.  The  Peace  Corps  will  attempt  to  assist  these 
agencies  to  expand  their  activities,  and  to  make  them  more 
effective . 

The  Peace  Corps  will  work  with  the  \mlverslties. 
There  are  In  the  International  Cooperation  Administration 
program  alone  some  57  universities  working,  I  think,  in  37 
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countries «  and  close  to  100  different  contracts  Involving 
these  universities.  Most  of  these  contracts  are  not  of 
Peace  Corps  design,  but  they  are,  we  think,  a  medium  through 
which  Peace  Corps  personnel  may  be  used,  and  they  present  an 
opportunity,  and  they  provide  the  experience  for  universities 
to  launch  Into  the  field  of  the  Peace  Corps  activities  If  It 
Interests  them. 

The  Peace  Corps  Is  also  Interested  In  working 
th]:K>ugh  the  United  Nations. 

We  realize  the  problems  that  may  be  Involved  ad¬ 
ministratively  and  politically,  and  otherwise.  In  working 
through  the  United  Nations,  but  I  think  we  axo  convinced 
that  If  we  can  come  to  terms  with  an  arrangement  with  the 
United  Nations  that  this  may  be  the  most  effective  sieans  of 
all  by  which  the  Peace  Corps  program  can  be  Implemented. 

We  are  also  proposing  to  work  throtigh  other  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  which  siay  have  programs  overseas,  such  as 
the  International  Cooperation  Administration  Program,  that 
lend  themselves  to  the  Insertion  of  Peace  Corps  personnel. 

Finally,  we  will  In  certain  types  of  projects 
that  are  of  a  size  or  a  complexity  that  makes  It  difficult 
to  operate  them  otherwise,  we  will  operate  these  as  Peace 
Corps  projects,  administered  directly  by  the  Peace  Corps. 

Now  then,  with  these  as  the  means  through  which 
we  work,  we  have  In  the  organization,  this  very  preliminary 
organization  of  the  Peace  Corps,  set  up  units  that  we  think 
are  necessary  to  Implementing  the  program  In  these  terms, 
to  give  It  life  In  these  terms. 

We  have  an  office  for  University  Relations,  with 
which  I  am  concerned.  We  have  an  office  for  private  agency 
relationships.  We  have  an  office  which  Is  organized  accord¬ 
ing  to  regions  and  countries  overseas,  so  that  we  can  get 
the  measure  of  what  needs  are  In  these  countries.  And  we 
have  a  gi*oup  which  we  call  Peace  Corps  Personnel,  that  con¬ 
cerns  itself  with  the  recruitment,  selection  and  training 
of  the  Peace  Corps  people  who  will  go  through  auiy  of  these 
chaimels  that  I  have  mentioned. 

We  have  our  start;  we  have  our  organization.  We 
have  a  budget  bureau  authorization  to  operate  to  June  30  of 
this  year,  with  $10-mllllon.  We  have  an  Executive  Order 
which  gives  us  legitimacy.  We  are  beginning  to  define  poli¬ 
cies.  We  have,  as  I  think  most  of  you  know,  distributed 
some  200,000  copies  of  a  Peace  Corps  volunteer  question¬ 
naire.  The  purpose  of  this  Is  to  catalog  at  the  outset,  as 
broadly  as  we  can,  the  young  people  who  may  be  Interested 
and  may  be  qualified  In  thlsprogram. 

We  have  advisory  committees  established,  a 
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National  Advisory  Comal ttee,  and  we  have  for  the  university 
program  a  special  cosnlttee  that  Dr.  Ax*thur  Adams,  the 
President  of  the  American  Council  on  Education,  has  set  up 
to  represent  the  universities. 

I  might  say.  Incidentally,  that  I  have  worked 
closely  with  Dr.  Adams  and  this  committee  In  the  formulation 
of  policies  that  would  affect  the  xmlversltles,  and  this  we 
Intend  to  be  our  policy:  That  we  shall  In  the  formulation 
of  our  program.  In  defining  what  we  will  do,  we  Intend  to 
work  closely  (as  closely  as  we  can)  with  the  representatives 
of  the  community  of  higher  education  represented  by  the 
American  Co\uicll  on  Education. 

Now  what  we  do  not  have  Is  also  Important.  We 
do  not  at  this  stage  have  a  license  to  build  a  building 
program.  We  have  been  advised  that  we  should  make  careful 
but  significant  start  to  this  program.  We  do  not  have  any 
congressional  authorization  for  the  program.  We  have  neither 
legislation  nor  appropriation,  both  of  which  we  must  seek 
fairly  Immediately.  But  we  have  our  start. 

Let  me  speak  a  little  more  specifically  about  the 
university  program,  and  the  university  role.  We  visualize 
that  the  university  might  become  Involved  In  the  Peace  Corps 
program  In  three  different  ways: 

1.  The  \inlverslty  may  become  the  administrator 
of  a  project  overseas,  on  behalf  of  the  Peace  Corps,  or  with 
Peace  Corps  endorsement  and  support. 

2.  The  university  may  and  will  be  Indeed  the 
primary  training  ground  for  Peace  Corps  personnel,  whether 
university  administered,  whether  the  project  Is  university 
administered  or  administered  by  some  other  agency. 

3.  Finally,  and  this  perhaps  would  come  at  a 
little  later  stage,  we  visualize  that  the  university  may 
become  Involved  to  a  considerable  extent  In  the  research 
and  evaluation  that  must  accompany  this  program. 

Now,  I  have  been  most  concerned  during  the  first 
few  weeks  of  the  organization  of  the  program  with  the  uni¬ 
versity  role  as  the  administrator  of  projects.  We  see  the 
possibility  of  the  university  In  this  role  In  three  differ¬ 
ent  ways.  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  some  universities  have 
contracts  overseas  with  the  ICA  or  with  foundations.  These 
are  mostly  of  technical  assistance  variety,  but  many  of 
these  contracts,  I  am  sure  on  the  basis  of  my  discussion 
with  a  n\imber  of  representatives  of  Institutions  having  such 
arrangements,  many  of  these  contracts  can  usefully  absorb 
an  element  of  Peace  Corps  personnel,  either  to  extend  the 
out-reach  of  the  project,  or  to  make  It  more  effective  In 
various  ways.  And  we  shall  Invite  the  Universities  and 
colleges  to  come  to  us  with  Ideas  about  how  this  can  be 
done. 
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A  second  way  In  which  the  university  can  become 
Involved  as  the  manager  of  a  project*  a  Peace  Corps  project* 
will  be  the  Instance  In  which  the  university*  from  Its  ex¬ 
perience  overseas*  from  Its  faculty  serving  overseas*  or  by 
some  other  means*  Is  able  to  present  to  the  Peace  Corps  a 
project  which  It  would  like  to  have  the  Peace  Corps  finance* 
either  In  whole  or  In  part. 

In  the  beginning*  I  think  this  kind  of  Initiative 
will  probably  be  restricted  mostly  to  the  universities  with 
some  experience  In  overseas  activities.  But  we  are  hopeful 
that  we  can  broaden  the  base  of  participation  In  this  re¬ 
spect. 


At  the  outset  there  will  not  be  too  much  the 
Peace  Corps  can  do  by  way  of  assisting  universities  Inter¬ 
ested  In  developing  such  projects*  but  at  a  later  stage*  I 
visualize  that  the  Peace  Corps  caui  have  as  one  of  Its  Im¬ 
portant  functions  the  assistance  to  universities  Interested 
In  this  kind  of  project  management*  and  without  the  facili¬ 
ties  overseas  to  do  the  Job  of  developing  the  project  sound¬ 
ly  or  perceiving  the  opportunities  for  developing  the  pro~ 
Ject . 

A  third  type  of  Involvement  for  the  university 
would  come  when  the  Peace  Corps*  from  Its  own  overseas  staff 
or  from  its  Washington  program  operations*  perceives  the 
need  for  a  kind  of  program  overseas  that  can  best  be  admin¬ 
istered  by  a  university,  and  the  Peace  Corps  thereby  goes 
to  the  university  or  universities,  or  one  or  more*  and  In¬ 
vites  its  participation  In  the  program. 


Now,  I  think  this  Is  one  of  the  ways  In  which  we 
intend  to  exert  our  initiative  for  the  universities  to  be¬ 
come  Involved,  We  have  now  at  this  early  stage  In  the  pro- 
grsiffl  a  number  of  teams  overseas  In  various  countries*  and 
Ideas  are  being  explored  with  authorities  In  these  coxintrles 
as  to  what  might  be  done  Initially  In  the  Peace  Corps  pro¬ 
gram.  In  our  Initial  thinking  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  has 
been  given  to  possibilities  for  supplying  teachers*  second¬ 
ary  and  primary  schools*  supplying  teachers  of  English  In 
schools  abroad,  and  projects  of  this  variety.  Most  of  these 
we  think  would  be  good  projects  for  university  Involvement. 

The  question  of  the  extent  of  xmlverslty  Involve¬ 
ment  Is  really  one  that  the  Peice  Corps  must  put  to  the 
University  or  the  College .  I  think  the  xmlverslty  must  de¬ 
fine  and  delimit  Its  own  role  In  this  kind  of  a  program. 
There  are  opportunities  here  that  I  think  are  great  for  the 
educational  institution.  But  I  think  that  each  educational 
Institution  should  realize  Its  limitations  and  Its  capaci¬ 
ties  In  attempting  to  become  Involved,  It  should  search- 
Ingly  ask  Itself  what  It  is  capable  of  doing,  what  It  can 
do,  and  what  It  should  do. 
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I  say  this,  realizing  that  the  university  In 
world  affairs,  as  the  Morrill  report  suggests,  represents 
an  Issue  that  Is  yet  being  defined  for  each  university  for 
Itself,  and  by  the  university  coranunlty  generally.  Certain 
It  Is  that  this  role  Is  changing,  and  certain  It  Is  that 
bhls  Is  an  opportunity  to  accelerate  change,  this  Peace 
Corps. 


I  see  that  there  are  some  real  values  from  an 
educational  point  of  view  to  the  program,  and  to  the  uni¬ 
versity  Involvement  In  It.  I  see  It  as  a  means  for  higher 
education  In  our  country,  a  direct  means  of  breaking  what  I 
would  call  the  grip  of  parochialism  that  characterizes  much 
of  our  university  life,  and  the  educational  process  In  our 
universities. 

I  see  It  as  a  means  of  strengthening  area  pro¬ 
grams,  and  other  programs  In  the  Institution.  I  see  It  as 
a  good  possibility  of  feeding  back  Into  the  Institution 
useful  knowledge  about  how  currlculae  can  be  developed  emd 
changed  In  the  light  of  new  clrcianstances  euid  needs,  and  In¬ 
deed  an  Incentive  In  the  educational  process  Itself  for  our 
young  people.  And  I  think  It  Is  a  real  possibility  for  re¬ 
creating  the  Image  of  community  service  for  the  university 
and  extending  It  to  the  world  In  which  we  live. 

Now  I  think  In  addition  to  these  opportvinltles, 

I  should  mention  that  there  are  some  problems,  some  real 
problems  of  which  we  In  the  Peace  Corps  are  much  aware  as 
we  develop  our  policies  and  our  programs. 

One  problem  stems  from  the  very  favorable  climate 
In  which  the  program  grows  to  which  I  earlier  alluded,  to 
the  phenomenon  of  support  for  the  program  around  the  coun¬ 
try.  This  Is  In  and  of  Itself  a  wonderful  thing.  But  I 
think  that  It  creates  a  kind  of  pressure  upon  the  Peace 
Corps  Itself  which  we  must  learn  to  sustain  and  regulate 
and  use  constructively. 

I  think  that  It  can  create  a  kind  of  pressure  to 
get  young  Americans  abroad  In  large  numbers.  Into  situations 
where  the  need  may  not  be  as  well  defined  as  we  would  like 
It. 


Thez*e  Is  an  expectation,  a  soaring  expectation, 

I  think  around  campuses  In  the  country  that  students  will 
become  Involved  In  vex*y  large  numbers  In  the  Peace  Corps 
progz*am  rather  Immediately,  and  these  are  soaring  expecta¬ 
tions  that  for  the  moment  have  no  real  basis  In  reality, 
because  the  program  Is  yet  In  a  very  Initial  stage,  and, 
as  I  mentioned  earlier,  yet  must  get  the  sanction  of  the 
congress  and  the  money  to  operate  on  a  long  term  basis,  and 
the  policy  of  the  congress  defining  how  It  shall  operate 
and  what  It  shall  do  In  the  long  run. 
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There  Is  a  problem  also  --  and  I  am  aware  of  this, 
being  a  representative  from  the  private  aeotor  and  not  a 
govezTunent  bureaucrat*  at  least  In  my  later  days  hez«  —  of 
protecting  the  energy  and  the  Initiative  which  has  charac¬ 
terized  the  private  sector*  the  private  agencies*  and  the 
universities  In  this  field.  I  think  that  one  of  the  virtues 
of  our  kind  of  plurality  In  our  country  Is  that  In  our 
foreign  relations  we  do  things  not  monollthlcly*  but  by  many 
meetings  and  with  great  flexibility*  and  so  our  universities 
and  private  agencies  get  Involved  In  International  relations 
In  the  national  Interest*  and  they  do  this  largely  on  their 
own  Initiative.  And  much  of  what  they  do  Is  good.  And  the 
considerable  funds  and  Initiative  that  go  Into  these  pro¬ 
grams*  I  think*  must  be  pi^otected*  and  It  would  be  my  hope 
that  the  Peace  Corps  can  operate  In  such  a  way  that  there 
will  be  this  protection. 

We  have  at  the  outset  decided  that  the  Peace  Corps 
will  operate  as  a  kind  of  supplier  of  personnel  for  private 
agencies  and  for  the  universities.  However*  we  anticipate 
that  In  the  long  run  we  shall  have  a  program  and  a  policy 
whereby  the  Peace  Corps  can  make  grants  and  aid  to  private 
agencies  so  that  they  may  do  what  they  are  already  doing* 
and  do  It  under  their  own  flag  and  without  necessarily  con¬ 
forming  In  all  details  to  the  Peace  Coirps  volunteer  and 
Peace  Corps  personnel  policies. 

We  see  this  as  desirable  not  only  to  protect  the 
Initiative  I  spoke  of  earlier*  but  because  In  this  way  we 
C8U1  operate  more  flexibly  and  we  can*  I  think*  In  certain 
political  circumstances  overseas  operate  more  effectively. 

Now  I  think  another  problem  we  face  Is  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  selection  and  training.  Everybody  recognizes  that 
this  program*  will  depend  largely  upon  the  qualitative  fac¬ 
tors  it  cem  Introduce  In  the  selection  and  training  program* 
and  we  are  determined  that  the  people  who  shall  go  shall  be 
will  selected  and  well  trained. 

Finally*  I  think  there  Is  a  question  of  the  Im¬ 
pact  of  our  young  people  abroad.  Most  of  the  experts  In 
the  foreign  aid  business  have  commented  that  the  theory  of 
economic  development  In  less  developed  countries  Is  a  new 
and  Ill-defined  discipline. 

Well,  beyond  this,  nobody  knows  what  the  Impact 
of  large  numbers  of  young  Americans  abroad  will  be*  politic¬ 
ally  and  otherwise.  So  I  think  there  is  --  It  may  be  stated 
as  a  problem  —  a  large  risk  factor  Involved  In  this  kind  of 
a  program. 

I  have  a  good  friend  who  Is  a  distinguished 
political  science  theorist  and  practitioner*  who  says  that 
he  thinks  the  whole  world  for  the  Peace  Corps  Is  divided 
into  two  parts.  There  are  those  people  who  at  the  sound  of 
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the  phrase  "Peace  Corps"  blanche  and  fade  away,  thinking  that 
this  Is  a  notion  which  Is  Insupportable. 

Then  there  Is  the  other  half  of  the  world,  or 
mox>e,  who  feel  that  the  Peace  Corps  presents  a  new  and  chal¬ 
lenging  Idea,  who  become  breathless  at  the  prospect. 

Well  I  would  say  that  what  this  program  needs  at 
this  point  Is  neither  bleeding  hearts,  of  which  there  will 
be  many,  nor  hearts  of  stone  that  are  set  against  new  ven¬ 
tures,  and  have  a  spirit  of  hopelessness.  What  the  program 
needs  Is  Intelligent  support  and  understanding  of  what  It 
can  do,  and  what  kind  of  an  opportunity  It  presents. 

I  think  there  Is  a  need  for  building  from  small 
beginnings  soundly,  and  this  we  are  trying  to  do.  And  there 
Is  a  chance  by  these  means,  we  believe,  of  fostering  a 
change  for  good  In  the  climate  between  men  here  and  In  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

I  would  remind  those  who  think  that  the  prospect, 
the  vision  of  a  few  thousand  Americans  abroad  Is  a  frighten¬ 
ing  one,  and  excessive,  I  would  remind  them  that  we  ought 
not  In  our  thinking  to  be  less  venturesome,  or  less  radical. 
If  you  will  than  what  was  done  not  so  long  ago.  Indeed  with¬ 
in  the  memory  of  men  now  living.  In  the  export  of  some  fifty 
thousand  men,  women  and  children  from  the  Congo  each  year, 
not  for  a  year,  but  for  a  lifetime,  and  this  was  part  and  Is 
part  of  our  heritage,  and  part  of  our  problem.  If  we  could 
In  this  respect,  not  so  long  ago,  be  this  venturesome  (un¬ 
fortunately)  should  we  be  less  venturesome  with  a  prospect 
such  as  this  In  front  of  us. 

Thamk  you.  [Prolonged  applause] 

TOASTMASTER  WUNDERLICH:  Thank  you  very,  very 
sincerely  for  this  direct.  Informative  smd  authoritative 
Information  on  the  Peace  Corps.  We  appreciate  your  taking 
the  time  to  leave  Washington  and  be  with  us,  Mr.  Sims. 

President  Guthrie,  you  have  one  last  official 
act  before  you  retire.  Would  you  like  to  perform  that  now? 

PRESIDENT  GUTHRIE:  I  have  a  very  pleasant  one. 

I  would  like  to  present  to  President  Fred  Weaver  the  gavel 
of  office,  which  signifies  the  leadership  of  NASPA,  and  I 
am  sure  for  him  It  carries  with  It  the  respect  and  the 
admiration,  the  cooperation  and  the  assurance  of  support 
at  every  point  for  his  new  and  successful  year  ahead. 

Dean  Fred  Weaver,  Mr.  President. 

...  Applause  as  the  gavel  was  presented  to 
President  Fred  H.  Weaver  ... 

PRESIDEHr-ELECT  WEAVER:  Thank  you.  My  first 
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act  as  President  will  be  to  expreaa  to  you.  Bill,  the  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  organization  for  your  splendid  leadership. 

It  has  been  an  Inspiration  and  an  example  to  us,  and  we  are 
much  the  better  for  It. 

Secondly,  I  would  like  to  Invite  the  members  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  both  the  old  committee  and  the  new, 
to  a  meeting  which  will  start  about  fifteen  minutes  from 
now.  In  the  North  Lake  Room,  down  the  corridor,  which  you 
all  know  so  well.  Just  off  the  North  Lake.  (Laughter) 

The  members  of  the  executive  committee  Include 
the  President-Designate  and  the  two  vice  presldents-deslg- 
nate,  and  In  addition  three  members  who  served  this  year 
will  be  appointed  for  continuing  duties  next  year.  Then 
Dean  Carl  Grip,  Dean  Don  Anderson,  and  Dean  David  Robinson. 

Also,  we  have  asked  to  serve  on  the  executive 
comnlttee:  Vice  President  John  Sumswrsklll  of  Cornell 
University,  Dean  James  0.  Allen  of  Texas  Tech,  Dean  Noble 
Hendrix  of  the  University  of  Miami  In  Mlasil,  Florida,  Dean 
Lyle  Reynolds  of  the  University  of  California  In  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara,  and  to  meet  with  us  Deem  0.  D.  Roberts,  the  elected 
Conference  Chairman  to  begin  next  year,  of  Purdue  Ihilver- 
slty. 

I  do  not  know  who  adjourns  this  meeting.  Do  you? 

TOASTMASTER  WUNDERLICH;  You  adjourn  It;  you  are 

President. 

PRESIDENT-ELECT  WEAVER:  Well,  my  third  act  Is  to 
declare  this  meeting  adjourned.  (Laughter  and  applause) 

...  The  Conference  Banquet  recessed  at  ten- 
fifteen  o 'clock  ... 
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PINAL  BUSINESS  SESSION 
Wednesday,  April  5#  1961 


The  final  Business  Session  convened  at  nlne>flf- 
teen  o'clock.  President  Pred  H,  Weaver  presiding. 

PRESIDENT  WEAVER:  May  I  have  your  attention, 
please.  I  was  greeted  this  moznlng  by  the  announcement  at 
the  door  that  there  were  no  announcements.  I  told  Olen 
Hygreen  I  thought  that  was  ominous,  somebody  should  dig  one 
up. 


Continental  Airlines  has  Informed  Carl  Cecil  that 
It  looks  to  them  as  If  many  Deans  have  neglected  to  recon¬ 
firm  their  reservations,  and  asked  us  If  we  would  make  an 
announcement  to  that  effect.  So  if  anyone  here  is  affected 
by  that,  you  may  act  accordingly. 

This  morning  we  have  at  this  session  reports  from 
a  number  of  committees  and  commissions,  four  of  them,  and  I 
would  like  to  call  on  Bill  Swart zbaugh  at  this  time  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  report  of  the  Commission  on  Student  Financial  Aids. 
Bill  Is  acting  for  Armour  J.  Blackburn,  who  was  acting  for 
Clark  Davis.  (Laughter) 

DEAN  WILLIAM  L.  SWARTZBAUQH  (Commission  VI,  Stu¬ 
dent  Flneuiclal  Aids):  It  may  turn  out  that  I  am  one  of  the 
many  bad  actors  around  here,  I  am  not  sure.  For  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  those  who  were  In  the  last  business  session,  might  I 
say  that  everything  to  be  reported  by  Commission  VI  Is  as¬ 
serted,  recognized,  and  reaffirmed.  (Laughter) 

As  others  have  pointed  out  In  previous  reports, 
the  functions  and  the  constituency  of  this  Commission  are 
found  In  your  program,  page  I9,  If  you  care  to  look.  I 
hasten  to  add  that  any  similarity  between  the  persons 
listed  there,  and  those  who  have  worked  on  this  Commission 
during  the  Conference  Is  largely,  even  If  excusably,  coin¬ 
cidental  . 

Further,  If  this  report  is  accepted,  perhaps  both 
the  functions  and  the  membership  of  the  Commission  may  be 
changed . 

Recent  History 

Since  our  last  Jamboree  the  Commission  has: 

1.  Met  under  the  leadership  of  Its  Chairman, 

I.  Clark  Davis,  and  Vice  President  Carl  Grip  with  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  American  Council  on  Education,  the  American 
Personnel  and  Guidance  Association,  and  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education  to  lend  NASPA's  support  to  the  continuation  of  the 
N.D.E.A.  loan  program  and  to  discuss  proposals  for  legisla¬ 
tion  for  a  federal  scholarship  program. 
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Suffice  It  to  report  at  this  point  that  the  Com¬ 
mission  concurred  with  ACE  In  the  modifications  of  the  NDEA 
loan  program  currently  under  discussion  In  Congress. 

2.  The  Commission  has  continued  to  swap  carbon 
copies  and  opinions  on  federal  scholarship  programs.  It  has 
concluded  only  that  there  Is  a  lot  we  need  to  learn,  and  that 
there  Is  a  lot  to  be  done  In  this  area. 

Current  Events 


The  Commission  recommends: 


1)  That  Commission  VI  be  reconstituted  with  mem¬ 
bers  who  are  actively  engaged  In  and  have  prlmaz^  responsi¬ 
bility  for  student  financial  aids  In  their  respective  Insti¬ 
tutions.  The  Increasingly  technical  and  critical  nature  of 
financial  aid  programs  on  our  campuses  emd  In  the  nation 
make  It  essential  to  have  highly  qualified  and  directly  In¬ 
volved  persons  working  on  this  Commission. 


2)  That  the  Commission  continue  to  strengthen 
its  relationship  to  ACE,  the  American  Council  on  Education, 
In  order  that  It  may  represent  NASPA  and  keep  NASPA  Infozved 
particularly  on  legislation  bearing  on  financial  aid. 

3)  That  the  Commission  be  authorized  Immediately 
to  establish  a  working  relationship  with  various  financial 
aid  officers  and  the  emerging  organizations  representing 
them,  and  further  that  special  attention  be  given  to: 

(a)  The  means  by  which  NASPA  may  support  studies  or  pz*o- 
posals  In  the  financial  aids  area. 

(b)  The  forms  of  organization  through  which  the  needs  and 
Interests  of  financial  aids  officers  might  most  effec¬ 
tively  be  expressed,  particularly  as  this  may  relate 
to  NASPA. 

(c)  The  clarification  of  the  administration  relationship 
between  deans  and  financial  aids  officers,  and  means 
by  which  they  might  mutually  support  each  other  In 
their  own  Institutions. 

(d)  The  direct  participation  of  repi*e8entatlve8  of  NASPA 
In  the  meetings  of  financial  aid  officers,  and  vice 
versa. 


This  Is  the  end  of  the  report. 

PRESIDENT  WEAVER;  Thank  you.  Bill.  Would  you 
like  to  ask  any  questions  about  this  repoirt,  or  the  work  of 
this  Commission? 
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DEAN  WILLIAM  V,  BUROER  (Colorado  School  of  Mines): 
I  second  the  motion. 

PRESIDEMF  WEAVER:  The  motion  has  been  made  to 
adopts  and  It  has  been  seconded.  Any  discussion?  All  those 
In  favor  please  say«  "aye."  Opposed,  "no."  The  motion  car¬ 
ries. 


I  would  like  to  comment  that  the  Commission  will 
be  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Carl  Crip,  beginning  today, 
and  Carl  has  done  a  great  deal  of  work  In  this  area  of  great 
timeliness  euid  Impoz^ance  to  us,  and  I  think  these  recommen¬ 
dations  contained  In  this  report  are  very  pertinent  to  the 
Interests  of  the  Association  as  the  federal  program  of  fin¬ 
ancial  assistance  to  students  develops. 


At  this  time  I  would  like  to  ask  Dean  John  Nether- 
ton  to  present  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  International 
Exchange  of  Students.  Dean  Netherton. 


DEAN  JOHN  P.  NETHERTON  (Committee  on  International 
Exchange  of  Students):  We  stz*uck  It  lucky,  I  think.  In  that 
we  turned  up  four-fifths  stronger  here  at  Colorado  Springs — 
we  were  not  four- fifths  strong  at  the  very  beginning  but  we 
were  soon.  Deans  Kratochvll,  Alderson,  Shepard  and  myself 
were  here.  We  were  Joined  early,  under  the  sign  of  the 
open  meeting  of  committees  and  commissions,  by  Carroll 
Parish  of  UCLA  and  Stan  Weinstein  of  Brandels,  who  were 
brave  men  and  simply  stuck  with  us  all  the  way  through  af¬ 
ter  they  turned  up  in  the  open  meetings. 

A  new  committee  Is  not  so  clear  as  to  what  It 
needs  to  say  as  some  older  and  more  established  committees, 
and  so  It  takes  longer,  and  so  I  will  plunge  In. 

For  a  number  of  years  NASPA's  Interest  In  Inter¬ 
national  student  exchange  has  been  expressed  through  a  com¬ 
mittee  on  cooperation  with  NAFSA,  the  National  Association 
of  Foreign  Student  Advisers.  Broadly  speaking,  the  position 
taken  by  our  Association  in  regard  to  International  study 
has  been  one  of  endorsement  of  the  NAFSA  prograun,  encourage¬ 
ment  of  NASPA  Institutions  not  represented  In  the  other  as¬ 
sociation  to  Join  It,  and  also,  more  lately,  encouragement 
of  the  student-personnel  dean  to  take  as  much  personal  Inter¬ 
est  as  possible  In  the  foreign  student  program  on  his  campus. 

Last  summer  the  Executive  Committee  decided  to 
establish  a  new  committee  In  this  area,  with  a  membership, 
as  Don  Anderson's  letter  said,  consisting  "entirely  of 
deans  who  have  administrative  responsibility  for  foreign- 
student  operations  on  their  campuses,"  and  to  ask  this  re¬ 
constituted  group  "to  take  a  critical  look  at  foreign  stu¬ 
dent  programs  as  they  exist  and  at  the  responsibilities 
American  colleges  and  universities  ought  to  assume  In  the 
International  student  exchange  area."  When  I  met  with  the 
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Executive  Conmlttee  In  Chicago  last  November,  It  was  made 
explicit  that  those  last  few  words  were  to  be  taken  as  In¬ 
cluding  a  concern  with  foreign- study  programs  for  American 
students. 


The  general  Intention  In  making  this  change 
seems  to  have  been  In  the  spirit  of  something  Leo  Dowling 
said  In  presenting  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Coopera¬ 
tion  with  NAPSA  to  the  1937  Conference.  He  said  his  Com¬ 
mittee  thought  that  "perhaps  too  many  of  our  NASPA  group 
were  glad  to  appoint  a  foreign  student  adviser  and  then 
wash  our  hands  of  the  problems..." 

The  thinking  behind  the  new  cosmlttee  arrange¬ 
ments  would  be  to  the  effect  that  NASPA  Itself,  by  merely 
blessing  the  NAPSA  program  more  or  less  en  bloc,  may  have 
been  shirking  a  responsibility  to  concern  Itself  more  direct¬ 
ly  with  the  pairtlculars  of  International  student  exchange. 

The  Instruction  to  take  a  critical  look  at  Ameri¬ 
can  college  programs  and  responsibilities  In  International 
student  exchange  Is  a  very  bi*oad  order  Indeed.  Your  com¬ 
mittee  has  undertaken  no  Independent  survey  of  policies  €md 
organization  on  member  campuses,  and  we  are  not  at  all  sure 
whether  that  will  ever  be  necessary. 

The  next  few  days,  or  weeks,  at  the  outside,  will 
see  publication  of  a  recently  completed  study  which  It 
would  be  folly  not  to  await  before  planning  any  large  scale 
Inquiries  of  our  own.  This  Is  the  so-called  LEUigmulr  study, 
entitled  "Study  of  Services  to  Porelgn  Students  on  American 
Campuses,"  performed  by  the  Institute  of  Research  on  Over¬ 
seas  Programs  of  Michigan  State  University.  Your  committee 
will  certainly  take  account  of  the  Langmuir  study  as  we 
proceed,  and  report  to  you  In  due  course  on  what  we  con¬ 
ceive  to  be  Its  usefulness  for  our  work  «md  the  Associa¬ 
tion's.  That,  then.  Is  what  there  Is  to  be  said  for  the 
moment  In  regard  to  our  critical  look  at  foreign  student 
programs . 

Porelgn- study  programs  have  quite  recently  been 
the  object  of  a  long,  hard  look  In  the  small  but  Important 
work  entitled  "Study  Abroad,"  by  Irwin  Abrams,  published 
last  fall  by  the  Office  of  Education  as  Ntnuber  Six  In  the 
series  "New  Dimensions  In  Higher  Education."  Around  400 
colleges  and  universities  now  offer  some  form  of  credit 
program  for  study  abroad  at  the  undergraduate  level.  In 
which  some  3,500  students  participated  In  i960.  Many 
other  Institutions  offer  coxmsel  and  assistance  In  various 
ways  to  the  Individual  student  wanting  to  study  abroad. 

There  are  both  pitfalls  and  promise  In  the  prospect  of  almost 
Inevitable  large  and  rapid  Increase  In  the  numbers  of  our 
students  who  will  be  studying  abroad.  I  think  we  can  con¬ 
sider  that  the  critical  look  needed  for  our  purposes  Is  con¬ 
tained  In  the  Abrams  study. 
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Meanwhile,  what  of  the  part  of  this  committee's 
charge  that  has  to  do  not  with  taking  a  critical  look  at 
what  Is  being  done,  but  with  responsibility  for  deciding 
and  carrying  out  what  should  be  done  In  the  future?  You 
will  note  that  as  It  appears  In  the  Conference  program,  the 
charge  contains  the  lamguage  "with  special  reference  to  the 
responsibility  of  student  personnel  administration  In  these 
areas . " 


It  can  be  said  that  there  are  three  contexts  of 
policy  decision  In  regard  to  international  exchange  of 
students:  the  national  context,  where  educational  con¬ 
siderations  merge  with  those  that  are  political.  In  the 
best  sense;  the  context  of  overall  educational  purpose  with¬ 
in  the  college  or  university  —  which,  of  course,  takes  the 
first  context  Into  account;  and  the  context  of  operations 
and  administrative  organization  —  which.  In  turn,  should  be 
planned  to  serve  the  other  two.  It  can  then  be  asked  what 
x>esponslbllltles  we,  as  student  personnel  administrators, 
should  recognize  as  devolving  upon  us  In  each  context. 


On  the  national  scene,  your  committee  believes 
that  NASPA's  responsibility  comes  under  the  following  three 
heads.  First,  NASPA  keeps  Itself  Informed  on  Issues  of 
national  policy,  through  the  Individual  awareness  of  Its 
meinbers  as  citizens  and  educators  and.  If  you  wish,  through 
periodic  reports  and  Investigations  by  Its  special-topic 
committee . 

Second,  from  time  to  time  It  takes  publicly  an¬ 
nounced  positions  on  particular  questions  In  the  area  of 
Inteznatlonal  exchange  In  which  students,  as  such,  are  af¬ 
fected.  We  suggest  that  this  Idea,  even  If  the  logic  of  It 
were  not  already  pretty  obvious,  would  have  been  suggested 
by  the  times,  and  we  have  drafted  certain  resolutions  which 
I  will  present  for  your  consideration  at  the  conclusion  of 
this  report. 

Thirdly,  Individual  members  of  NASPA  with  special 
experience  in  International  education  --  and  I  may  say  that 
we  were  Impressed  by  the  number  of  these  as  Indicated  by 
Dean  Jack  Stibbs  In  his  report  for  the  Committee  on  Consult¬ 
ing  Services  --  will  presxamably  be  available  when  needed  to 
contribute  In  one  capacity  or  another  to  national  programs. 


We  come,  then,  to  the  matter  of  the  Institution's 
over-all  educational  purpose,  as  It  relates  to  International 
student  exchange.  In  the  face  of  Increasing  more  or  less 
random  foreign  student  admissions  pressures,  especially  from 
the  unde3?developed  countries.  Institutions  must  decide  how 
many  and  what  kind  of  foreign  students  they  are  best  fitted 
to  serve.  There  Is  the  question  of  distribution  by  field  of 
study  and  by  area  of  the  world.  There  Is  the  question  of 
admissions  standards  for  foreign  students,  particularly  at 
the  xmdergraduate  level.  There  Is  the  question  of  the 
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academic  double  standard:  the  lowering  of  demands  on  foreign 
students  on  compassionate  grounds  and  In  the  belief  that  by 
so  Increasing  the  pleasure  of  their  stay  here  we  Improve 
International  good  will. 

Both  of  these  latter  questions  are  Importantly 
related  to  the  poor  reputation  of  American  higher  education 
In  some  areas  of  the  world.  (In  this  connection  let  me  refer, 
for  the  record,  to  a  mimeographed  statement  dated  November  23, 
i960.  Issued  by  the  Amerlcem  Council  on  Education's  Committee 
to  Insure  a  Better  Understanding  of  American  Higher  Educa¬ 
tion  Abroad.) 

In  the  reverse  direction  --  that  Is,  study  abroad 
by  American  students  --  there  Is  the  general  question  of  the 
Institution's  educational  philosophy  regarding  the  place  and 
purpose  of  a  foreign  study  experience  In  the  undergraduate 
curriculum.  As  Abrams  says,  "At  one  end  of  the  spectrum 
are  the  conservatives  who  would  reserve  It  exclusively  for 
graduates,  at  the  other  end  radicals  who  cherish  a  foi*elgn 
experience  for  every  college  student." 

None  of  these  matters  of  Institutional  policy  Is 
by  any  means  entirely  within  the  purview  of  the  student- 
personnel  dean  as  such.  Yet,  In  the  spirit  of  President 
Bill  Guthrie's  remarks  last  Monday  morning  underlining  the 
fact  that  the  dean  Is  primarily  an  educator,  your  committee 
recommends  that  he  take  active  Interest  in  them  all,  amd 
make  his  voice  heard  In  regard  to  the  basic  educational  pur¬ 
poses  of  his  Institution's  International  exchange  prograun. 

Finally,  on  the  matter  of  operations  and  aulmlnls- 
tratlve  organization,  we  find  It  difficult  to  make  any  very 
concrete  recommendations  because  of  what  we  suspect  Is  the 
extremely  wide  range  of  local  differences  In  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  administrative  responsibility  for  foreign  student 
services.  (There  Is  a  parallel  here  with  what  Dean  Cliff 
Craven  was  telling  us  in  his  report  for  Commission  IV  about 
the  usefulness  of  the  Rackhaun  Inventory  on  member  caunpuses 
with  widely  varying  organizational  patterns.) 

In  general,  we  would  say  that  the  student  person¬ 
nel  dean  does  have  a  central  responsibility  to  see  to  it 
that  sound  principles  of  student  personnel  administration 
are  observed  In  all  of  his  Institution's  programming  for 
the  foreign  student,  and  also  for  the  American  student 
abroad.  Whether  there  Is  a  foreign- student  adviser  report¬ 
ing  directly  to  the  student  personnel  deam,  a  campus  Center 
for  International  Education,  a  highly  decentralized  program 
for  foreign  students  and  foreign  study,  or  none  at  all,  we 
gently  remind  the  good  dean  that  It  Is  up  to  him  to  use  all 
available  administrative  devices,  from  persuasive  liaison 
through  actual  creation  of  services  within  his  own  domain, 
to  make  his  professional  ministrations  to  the  foreign  stu¬ 
dent  and  to  the  student  abroad  voider  college  auspices  as 
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effective  as  they  are  to  the  rest  of  the  student  body.  The 
generality  of  that  statement  Is  perhaps  equalled  only  by  its 
extreme  piety.  (Laughter)  But  on  this  whole  subject  of  the 
distribution  of  administrative  responsibility,  the  Langmuir 
study  should  be  very  Illuminating. 

Unless  you  advise  us  to  desist,  we  shall  use  It — 
and  whatever  comparable  materials  become  available,  such  as 
the  Dyde  study  now  nearing  completion  at  the  University  of 
Colorado  —  In  order  to  bring  you  a  more  particularized 
treatment  of  the  point  In  our  report  at  next  year's  Con¬ 
ference  . 


The  two  resolutions  are,  first,  one  on  the  Peace 
Corps.  Before  I  move  this  one,  let  me  say  Just  a  word 
about  It.  It  was  our  Intention  to  compress  Into  this 
language  something  of  the  thinking  of  Hr.  Sims  last  night, 
on  the  Impoz^ance  of  participation  of  the  educational  com¬ 
munity  In  the  planning  of  the  further  development  of  the 
Peace  Corps  program;  some  Intimation  of  the  role  that  our 
committee  —  I  am  going  to  say  "feels”  here  —  feels  the 
stxident  personnel  dean  probably  should  have  a  more  or  less 
central  role  on  campus  as  the  campus  Peace  Corps  program 
gets  Into  planning. 

Then  of  course  the  basic  endorsement  of  the  Peace 
Corps  objectives  has  to  be  there.  The  result  Is  that  this 
language  Is  very  bland,  but  I  simply  remind  you  that  It  ceui 
mean  a  lot  of  things,  I  hope  all  of  them  good. 

I  move  that  this  Conference  adopt  the  following 

resolution: 

"  BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  NASPA  endorses  the  alms  and 
purposes  of  the  Peace  Corps  program.  The  Association  ex¬ 
presses  Its  hope  that  further  planning,  particularly  as  It 
Involves  participation  by  colleges  and  vinlversltles  and 
their  students,  will  develop  to  the  fullest  extent  the  edu¬ 
cational  opportunities  of  many  kinds  which  are  inherent  In 
the  program.  It  encourages  Its  member  Institutions  and  Its 
own  professional  membership.  In  cooperation  with  the  Peace 
Corps  administration,  to  take  all  possible  Initiatives  to 
this  end.” 


PRESIDEHT  WEAVER:  You  have  heard  the  resolution. 
Is  there  a  motion?  Well,  you  made  the  motion  to  adopt  It. 

Is  there  a  second  to  the  motion? 


DEAN  ZILLHAN:  Second  the  motion. 

PRESIDENT  WEAVER:  The  motion  has  been  made  and 
seconded.  Any  discussion  of  this? 

DEAN  PAUL  H.  CONNOLE  (Washington  University): 

I  am  thoroughly  in  accord  with  the  proposed  resolution.  I 
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question  the  use  In  the  first  sentence  of  the  word  "warmly" 
as  far  as  the  endorsement  Is  concerned.  I  do  not  think  It 
Is  In  keeping  with  the  professional  purposes  of  our  own  or¬ 
ganization.  1  think  It  Is  going  a  little  out  of  line. 

PRESIDEjrr  WEAVER:  Would  you  like  to  have  a 
motion  to  amend  to  strike  the  word  "warmly"?  Paul,  would 
you  like  to  move  striking  the  w  rd  "warmly"  from  the  reso¬ 
lution? 


DEAN  CONNOLE:  I  would  like  to  move  an  amendment 
to  strike  the  word  "warmly". 

PRESIDENT  WEAVER:  Is  there  a  second  to  strike 
that  word?  It  will  still  make  sense.  "NASPA  endorses,"  It 
will  then  read. 

DEAN  DuSHANE:  I  second  the  motion. 

PRESIDENT  WEAVER:  Ar.^  discussion?  All  In  favor 
of  the  motion  to  strike  the  word  please  say,  "aye."  Opposed, 
"no."  The  ayes  have  It,  and  the  word  Is  stricken.  (Laughter) 

DEAN  NETHERTON:  I  have  only  one  more.  I  would 
like  to  say  a  word  of  explanation  about  this  one  too  before 
I  move  It. 


DEAN  HULET:  Should  we  not  vote  on  the  resolu¬ 
tion  as  amended? 

PFIESIDENT  WEAVER:  I  beg  your  pardon,  gentlemen. 
Too  hasty.  The  motion  has  been  made  by  the  Chairman  that 
we  adopt  the  resolution  as  amended.  We  already  had  a  second. 
Is  there  any  discussion?  [The  question  was  called]  The 
question  has  been  called.  All  those  In  favor  say,  "aye." 
Opposed  "no."  That  resolution  Is  approved. 

DEAN  NETHERTON:  There  Is  only  one  more,  but  I 
would  like  to  make  an  explanation  about  It.  I  think  the 
quickest  way  Is  to  read  from  a  letter  from  President  Ham- 
well  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  which  explains  It. 
This  Is  not  to  me.  This  Is  a  circular  letter,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  you  probably  had  It: 


"You  will  recall  that  I  wrote  you  last  spring 
about  a  proposal  for  Federal  flnemcial  assistance  to  col¬ 
leges  and  vinlversltles  In  support  of  foreign  student  pro¬ 
grams,  particularly  In  such  activities  as  counseling, 
orientation,  and  English  language  training. 


"Appropriate  legislation  Introduced  by  Senator 
Pulbrlght  with  the  support  of  Senators  Kennedy  and  Hxanphrey 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  but  ram  Into  difficulties  In  the 
House.  It  was  reintroduced  In  the  House,  but  the  pressure 
of  other  business  precluded  consideration. 
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"Shortly  after  his  election*  President  Kennedy 
named  a  special  committee  under  Dr.  James  M.  Davis  of  the 
IMlverslty  of  Michigan  to  make  recommendations  for  new 
legislation  on  the  exchemge  of  persons  program.  These 
recommendations*  a  copy  of  which  is  enclosed*  Included  our 
original  proposal .  .... 

"At  the  time  Dr.  Davis  submitted  his  recommenda¬ 
tions*  President  Kennedy  expressed  the  hope  that  Individuals 
and  organizations  Interested  In  the  international  exchange 
program  would  make  their  Interest  and  specific  recommenda¬ 
tions  known  and  endeavor  to  enlist  public  support  for 
changes  they  believe  to  be  desirable." 

Well  now*  the  recommendations  of  the  Davis  Task 
Force*  which  is  what  It  was  called*  eventuated  In  a  bill 
that  according  to  Jim  Davis's  explanation*  which  those  of 
you  who  attended  that  session  on  Monday  night  heard  him 
give*  a  bill  that  incorporates  most  of  the  Task  Force's 
recommendations*  Including  the  sense  of  last  spring's 
Fulbrlght  proposal  for  a  subsidy  (federal)  to  the  insti¬ 
tutions  with  foreign  students  at  so  much  per  head. 

This  bill  will  be  called*  If  It  is  passed*  the 
Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchamge  Act  of  196I." 

Now  against  that*  I  move  that  this  Conference  adopt  the 
following  resolution: 

"BE  rr  RESOLVED  that  NASPA  urges  support  for  the 
passage  of  the  'Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange 
Act  of  1961'  Introduced  by  Senator  Fulbrlght  as  S  1154  and  by 
Representative  McDowell  as  H.R.  5204." 

PRESIDENT  WEAVER:  Is  there  a  second? 

DEAN  WILLIAMSON  (Houston  University) :  Seconded . 

PRESIDENT  WEAVER:  The  motion  approving  the  pro¬ 
posed  enactment  named  in  the  resolution  has  been  made  and 
seconded.  Is  there  any  discussion  of  the  resolution?  In 
the  absence  of  any  discussion*  I  ask  for  a  vote.  All  in 
favor  of  the  resolution  please  say,  "aye."  Opposed,  "no." 

The  resolution  is  approved. 

DEAN  NYGREEN:  Would  you  like  a  motion  to  adopt 
his  overall  report? 

PRESIDENT  WEAVER:  Yes,  if  that  would  be  in 

order. 


DEAN  NYGREEN:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  International  Ex¬ 
change  of  Students. 


PRESIDENT  WEAVER:  A  motion  to  approve  the  re¬ 
port  has  been  made . 
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DEAN  CONNOLE;  Second 


PRESIDENT  WEAVER:  It  is  seconded.  Any  discus¬ 
sion?  [The  question  was  called]  All  In  favor  of  adopting 
this  report  please  say,  "aye."  Opposed,  "no."  It  is  car¬ 
ried.  We  are  Indebted  to  you  and  your  associates  on  that 
committee,  John,  for  a  very  thorough.  Informative  amd  con- 
stioictive  report. 

Is  John  Qwln  here?  Are  you  ready,  John?  I 
would  like  to  ask  Dean  John  Owln  of  Beloit  to  present  the 
report  of  the  Commission  on  Legal  Principles  and  Problems, 
at  this  time. 

DEAN  JOHN  P.  GWIN  (Committee  on  Legal  Principles 
and  Problems,  Sub  Committee  of  Commission  II):  John  Hocutt 
of  Delaware  Is  Chairman  of  Commission  II  and  I  regret  that 
he  Is  unable  to  be  with  us  to  give  his  report.  As  you  know 
he  too  is  the  unwilling  victim  of  the  very  subject  of  our 
Commission,  namely  Legal  Problems.  John  has  asked  me  to 
serve  as  Chairman  of  a  subcommittee  of  Commission  II  which 
Is  to  concern  Itself  particularly  with  legal  principles  and 
problems. 


This  whole  area  of  legal  liability  and  involve¬ 
ment,  although  not  new  to  all  of  us.  Is  new  to  a  great  nim- 
ber  of  evidently  and  Is  very  rapidly  becoming  a  serious 
problem.  Shortly  after  getting  Involved  In  the  work  of  the 
Commission,  I  became  Impressed  with  the  very  evident  breadth 
and  depth  of  the  total  problems. 

Which  leads  me  to  relate  a  story  which  Is  one  of 
my  favorites  Involving  a  car  carrier.  These,  as  you  know, 
transport  cars  around  the  country.  It  seems  that  this 
driver  one  evening  had  his  lights  go  out  on  him,  and  he 
pulled  off  to  the  side  to  take  a  nap.  Then  suddenly  he 
remembered  that  the  car  on  top  faced  forward.  Thinking  he 
could  save  time  he  climbed  up  to  see  If  the  lights  worked. 
They  did  work,  and  he  climbed  back  Into  his  carrier  and 
took  off. 

The  first  car  approaching  from  the  opposite  dir¬ 
ection  got  within  fifty  yai?ds  and  suddenly  dove  off  Into 
the  ditch.  (Laughter)  The  car  carrier  driver  got  out,  ran 
back  to  see  what  the  trouble  was,  and  the  two  were  slightly 
shook  up.  He  pulled  them  both  out  of  the  ear  and  asked 
what  happened.  The  driver  said,  "Well,  all  I  can  remember 
Is  that  when  I  approached  this  thing  I  said  to  myself,  my 
gosh.  If  Its  as  wide  as  It  Is  high  I'll  never  make  It." 
(Laughter)  I  had  the  same  feeling  about  this  total  area  of 
legal  liability. 

Through  correspondence  with  the  other  committee 
members,  questions  were  raised  which  seemed  pertinent  and 
timely  In  answering  the  main  question  of  whether  or  not  the 
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problem  represented  enough  of  a  general  concern  of  the  mem¬ 
bership  to  Justify  a  more  comprehensive  Investigation.  It 
was  decided  at  this  point  to  canvass  the  membership  and 
shortly  thereafter  almost  all  of  you  I  am  sure  received  a 
questionnaire  from  me. 

Approximately  300  questionnaires  were  sent  out 
and  196  were  returned.  My  thanks  to  all  of  you  who  helped 
for  I  know  surveys  are  time  consuming.  I  hope  It  was  not 
too  burdensome.  Your  comnents  left  no  doubt  that  there  Is 
a  great  need  for  further  study  and  dissemination  of  Informa¬ 
tion.  It  appears  evident  that  still  too  many  Individuals 
and  their  Institutions  are  living  on  borrowed  time.  It  Is 
Interesting  to  note  for  Instance  that  approximately  355^  of 
the  membership  answering  has  at  one  time  or  another  been 
threatened  with  suit.  Most  of  these  threats  were  never 
carried  out,  but  I  for  one  can  vouch  that  sometimes  they  do 
come  to  fruition. 


It  Is  also  significant  that  25%  of  the  Institu¬ 
tions  have  no  general  or  specific  statement  setting  forth 
the  authority  of  the  Institution  to  suspend,  expel  or 
otherwise  discipline  a  student.  When  my  suit  came  up  this 
was  one  of  the  first  questions  my  lawyer  asked  of  me. 

In  answer  to  question  13,  "Has  your  Institution 
adopted  any  specific  procedural  policies  to  prevent  mis¬ 
takes  by  staff  members  which  could  result  In  legal  action?" 
74  answered  "no". 

114  Individuals  answered  that  they  had  no  General 
Comprehensive  Liability  Insurance  Coverage.  Many  were  state 
Institutions  here  which  would,  of  course,  make  a  consider¬ 
able  difference. 

Incidentally,  I  have  a  list  of  the  companies 
carrying  Insurance  for  the  Institutions  should  anyone  wish 
to  see  It. 

The  answers  to  Question  3,  on  the  nature  of  the 
charge  made  against  the  dean.  Indicated  that  the  range  of 
possibilities  Is  Indeed  broad.  I  am  listing  a  few  examples: 


A  student  and  his  family  sued  a  newspaper  for  libel  as  a 
result  of  alleged  erroneous  reporting  of  a  disciplinary 
action.  It  was  settled  out  of  court. 

A  student  was  committed  to  a  mental  Institution.  He  Is 
now  released  and  suing  for  $2CX),000  damages.  The  deci¬ 
sion  was  In  favor  of  the  defendants.  The  plaintiff  has 
now  appealed . 


Charged  with  Illegal  dismissal  of  a  student  by  the  Honor 
Court,  the  State  Attorney  General  came  to  the  defense  of 
the  Institution  and  the  case  was  dropped. 
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Charged  with  alleged  violation  of  religious  freedom  In 
the  Federal  Bill  of  Rights. 

"Petition  for  Mandamus"  to  set  aside  his  suspension  from 
the  University  on  grounds  that  the  students  had  not 
violated  the  University  Motor  Vehicle  Regulations  on  four* 
separate  occasions.  The  Defendant  was  upheld  on  all 
counts. 

Refused  to  turn  over  to  federal  authorities  confidential 
Information  contained  in  a  student's  personal  folder. 

The  dean  and  the  student's  record  were  subpoenaed.  The 
student  appeared  and  told  the  truth  thus  relieving  the 
dean  of  any  responsibility. 

A  student  helper  In  the  cafeteria  was  named  as  co-def end- 
suit  with  the  University  in  a  liability  suit.  A  knife 
slipped  from  a  tray  which  a  student  employee  was  carrying 
and  severed  a  tendon  in  the  ankle  of  another  student. 

The  family  sued.  The  Supreme  Court  of  New  Mexico  ruled 
that  the  University  oould  not  be  sued  and  the  suit  against 
the  student  employee  as  so-defendant  was  dropped. 

Involved  In  more  than  one  situation  Involving  a  legal 
question;  made  legal  guardlsui  for  foreign  students  dur¬ 
ing  settlement  of  Insurance  claims.  A  tragic  bus  acci¬ 
dent  which  took  thirteen  lives  precipitated  numerous 
legal  relationships  and  complications. 

About  1947,  Joe  Park,  who  was  then  Dean  of  Stu¬ 
dents  at  Ohio  State  University,  was  Involved  In  a  difficult 
legal  case.  An  Ohio  State  University  student,  following  a 
drinking  party  at  a  fraternity  house,  shot  and  killed  a  fra¬ 
ternity  brother  in  a  quarrel  over  a  girl.  Defense  attorneys 
for  the  O.S.U.  student  charged  with  murder  put  Dean  Park  on 
the  stand  and  attempted  to  show  that  he  shared  responsibility 
for  the  killing  because.  It  was  stated,  he  had  failed  to  en¬ 
force  adequately  the  University's  regulations  prohibiting  the 
consumption  of  alcoholic  beverages  In  fraternity  houses  on 
the  O.S.U.  campus.  Had  Park  done  his  Job  properly,  the  de¬ 
fense  contended,  the  defendant  would  not  have  drunk  to  excess 
and  then  shot  his  fraternity  brother.  (Laughter)  This  at¬ 
tempt  to  implicate  the  dean  was  not  successful,  fortunately. 

Several  years  back  (1948?),  a  University  of  Iowa 
(as  I  recall)  Counselor  was  called  as  a  witness  In  the  trial 
of  a  student  charged  with  killing  his  girl  friend.  The 
Counselor  who  had  counseled  the  defendant  prior  to  the  crime 
attempted  to  avoid  answering  questions  about  the  defendant  on 
the  grounds  that  his  discussions  with  this  student  Involved 
privileged  Information.  I  am  not  certain  about  the  final 
decision  on  this  Issue.  My  hazy  recollection  Is  that  the 
court  ruled  the  Counselor  Is  not  in  the  same  position  as  the 
physician  or  minister  who  may,  I  believe,  receive  privileged 
Information . 
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The  case  In  Wisconsin  wherein  the  parents  of  Jean- 
nle  Bogust,  formerly  a  student  at  Stout  State  College,  brought 
a  suit  for  damages  against  Ralph  G.  Iverson,  Dean  of  Students 
at  Stout  State  College.  Dean  Iverson  counseled  Miss  Bogust 
at  various  times  during  the  period  of  November  11,  1957,  to 
April  15,  1958.  On  May  27,  1958,  Miss  Bogust  committed  sui¬ 
cide.  The  plaintiffs  Bogust  charged  negligence  on  the  part 
of  Dean  Iverson  In  that  he  had  knowledge  of  their  daughter's 
emotional  disturbances,  social  conflicts,  scholastic  diffi¬ 
culties,  emd  personal  problems  and  he  had  a  duty  to  recognize 
and  diagnose  her  mental  Illness  and  refer  her  to  a  physician 
for  psychiatric  observation  and  tx*eatment,  which  he  failed  to 
do.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin  denied  6m  award  for  deun¬ 
ages  In  this  case. 

The  University  of  Delaware  case  In  which  defense 
counsel  for  two  former  students,  charged  by  the  state  with 
burglary,  subpoenaed  the  Dean  of  Students  (Hocutt)  with  all 
University  records  having  to  do  with  expulsion  or  suspension 
of  students  for  disciplinary  reasons  during  a  twelve  month 
period  preceding  the  expulsion  of  the  two  students  charged 
with  burglary. 

The  Jacobsen-Columbla  University  case  In  which  a 
former  student,  Roy  0.  Jacobsen,  sought  to  have  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  reconsider  Its  decision  not  to 
review  his  problem.  Columbia  University  filed  suit  In  Oc¬ 
tober,  1957,  to  enforce  collection  of  a  $1,000  tuition  debt 
owed  by  Jacobsen.  Jacobsen  filed  a  counter  claim,  asking 
$7  ,016  in  d6unages,  charging  Columbia  with  fraudulent  mis¬ 
representation  In  claiming  to  teach  wisdom,  ethics,  courage 
and  other  qualities  of  character.  (Laughter  emd  applause) 
Columbia  was  successful  In  collecting  the  $1,000  debt. 
(Laiighter) 

For  those  of  you  who  may  wish  to  look  Into  some 
of  the  available  Information,  I  refer  you  to  the  Personnel 
6md  Guldemce  Journals  starting  In  May  of  1955,  and  running 
for  fifteen  Issues.  Under  title  of  "What's  Your  Verdict" 
Thomas  Shrewsbury  reviews  certain  cases  which  have  been  ad¬ 
judicated  and  you  might  find  them  Interesting.  The  College 
Placement  Journal  of  April,  i960,  has  a  very  good  article 
for  your  Placement  Director's  guidance.  A  Ph.D.  thesis  by 
Clarence  Bakken  titled  "An  Analysis  of  the  Legal  Basis  for 
Operating  Selected  Student  Personnel  Services  In  State  Tax 
Supported  Institutions"  is  a  very  recent  source.  Other 
sources  of  Infoiroatlon  are  available  but  need  to  be  col¬ 
lected  together  to  be  of  real  help  to  us, 

M6my  good  questions  were  raised  6md  suggestions 
for  further  study  were  made  at  the  open  Commission  meeting 
Monday  night  which  will  be  Investigated  I  hope  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  this  coming  year.  For  the  time  being,  however,  our 
Committee  makes  the  following  recommendations.  Should  any 
of  you  have  other  suggestions  you  may  wish  to  pass  along  to 
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US,  we  will  be  happy  to  hear  from  you. 

The  Committee  recommends  that: 

1.  Further  Investigation  be  made  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion  of  legal  implications  for  the  Deans  and  their  staffs  in 
carrying  out  the  duties  of  their  offices. 

2.  That  at  the  Philadelphia  meeting  time  be 
provided  on  the  program  for  a  talk,  report  or  full  discussion 
of  this  problem  area.  It  is  suggested  that  a  University  Coxm- 
sel  would  be  experienced  in  these  matters  and  competent  to 
speak  to  us. 


3.  A  more  careful  and  detailed  stiidy  be  made  by 
the  Commission  of  the  types  of  legal  problems  faced  by  the 
Dean  and  his  staff  and  broken  down  into  separate  categories. 
For  example: 

1.  Release  of  confidential  information  and  to  whom. 

2.  Authority  of  institution  to  discipline  students  and  dis¬ 
miss  them  from  the  institution. 

3.  Information  given  to  Dean  or  Counselor  in  confidence,  is 
it  "privileged  information"? 

4.  The  rights  of  courts  to  subpoena  records. 

4.  A  Clearing  House  be  established  where  infor¬ 
mation  relative  to  this  ai^a  may  be  compiled  and  to  which 
the  Deans  may  turn  for  assistance  should  they  find  themselves 
faced  with  legal  problems.  I  can  vouch  for  the  fact  that  It 
would  be  a  very  great  relief  to  any  dean  finding  himself 
faced  with  a  suit  to  have  some  place  to  turn,  in  order  to 
gather  such  information. 

3.  Efforts  be  made  to  cooperate  with  other  or¬ 
ganizations  Interested  in  these  problems  such  as  APOA  and 
ACPA,  looking  toward  possible  publication  of  the  findings  by 
the  association. 

Insurance  Companies  Listed  in  Questionnaires 
as  carrying  General  Liability  Insureuxce  for 
various  colleges  and  universities 

1.  General  Liability  Accident,  Fire,  Assurance  Corporation 

2.  U.  S.  Fidelity  and  Guaranty  Company 

3.  Royal  Globe  Insurance  Group 

4.  Royal  Indemnity  Insursmce  Compemy 

5.  American  Surety  Company  of  New  York 

6.  Safeguard  Insurance  Company 

7.  Iowa  National  Mutual  Insurance  Company 

8.  Travellers  Insurance  Company 

9.  Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company 

10.  Continental  Casualty  Company 

11.  U.  S.  Fidelity  and  Guaremty  Company 

12.  Stsuidard  Accident  Company 
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13*  Insurance  Company  of  North  America 
14.  Lumberman's  Insurance  Company 
13.  Lloyds  of  London 

16.  St.  Paul  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Company 

17.  Hartford  Accident  and  Indemnity  Company 

18.  Johnson  and  Higgins  Insurance  Company 

19.  American  Employers  Insurance  Company 

20.  united  Pacific  Insurance  Company 

21.  Zurlck  Insurance  Company 

22.  Williams*  Manning*  Stevens*  Engstrom  Company 

23.  Lusdserman  Mutual  Casualty  Company 

24.  Qlen  Palls  Insurance  Company 

23.  Traders  and  General  Insurance  Company 

26.  Auto  Oimers  Insurance  Ccmipany 

27.  Fidelity  and  Casualty  Company 

28.  Diocese  of  Pittsburgh  Insurance  Company 

29.  North  American  Insurance  Company 

I  move  the  acceptance  of  the  report. 


DEAN  SHIRLEY:  Seconded. 

PRESIDENT  WEAVER:  The  motion  to  have  the  report 
received  has  been  made  and  seconded.  Is  there  any  question 
or  discussion  about  this  report?  iThe  question  was  called] 

If  not*  I  will  call  for  the  vote.  All  In  favor  of  the 
motion  please  say*  ”aye."  Opposed*  "no."  The  report  Is 
received*  and  thank  you  very  much*  John.  I  had  the  feeling 
that  I  thought  I  knew  the  full  perils  of  this  Job*  until  I 
heard  that  report.  (Laughter) 

There  Is  one  further  report  to  be  presented  at 
this  time.  Shorty  Nowotny*  as  you  all  know*  was  unable  to 
come  and  take  charge  of  the  placement  work  at  this  Confer¬ 
ence*  and  Dick  Hulet  was  asked  to  act  In  his  place*  and  he 
has  done  a  superb  Job  of  It.  Dick  will  now  present  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Placement  Committee*  If  Dick  Is  here.  Are  you 
here*  Dick? 

DEAN  RICHARD  E.  HULET  (Committee  on  Placement): 
Thank  you*  Fred . 

For  all  the  years  that  I  can  remember*  attendance 
at  NASPA  meetings  was  accompanied  by  a  delightful*  wonderful 
Dean  of  Student  Life  at  the  University  of  Texas  who*  when 
asked  to  give  any  kind  of  a  report  or  when  arising  on  zmy 
sort  of  Issue*  bringing  himself  to  his  full  stature  on  the 
floor  of  this  assembly*  was  always  greeted  with*  "Aw*  come 
on*  Shorty*  stand  up!" 


I  wonder  If  It  would  not  be  appropriate  to  ask 
the  Importer  at  this  point  to  Indicate  In  the  record  that  we 
all  stood  up  for  Shorty  Nowotny.  Let's  all  stemd  up  for 
Shorty.  [The  audience  arose  and  applauded  for  Dean  Amo 
"Shorty"  Nowotny] 
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Thank  you  very  much 


Our  committee  was  not  nearly  as  fortimate  as  that 
that  of  John  Netherton's  who  had  four-fifths.  We  only  had 
a  quart  of  bourbon.  (Laughter)  And  I  would  like  to  say  at 
the  start  that  I  deserve,  really  no  special  plaudits.  The 
work  of  this  committee  was  done  by  Shorty  at  Texas,  and  with 
the  help  of  his  staff,  he  did  all  of  the  compilation  and 
mimeographing  of  the  material  which  was  received  during  the 
year;  and  secondly  by  a  group  of  committee  members  who 
Jumped  right  in,  without  being  asked  more  than  once,  and  who 
served  very  faithfully  during  the  entire  conference.  I 
would  like  to  mention  their  names: 


Ben  David,  from  the  University  of  Miami;  Dick  Hans¬ 
ford,  University  of  Akron;  Ray  Hawk,  University  of  Oregon; 

Don  Kluge,  Eastern  Illinois  University;  Carlton  Krathwohl, 
Syracuse  University;  Jim  Williamson,  University  of  Houston; 
and  Don  Mlghell,  University  of  Texas.  These  gentlemen 
really  did  the  work  of  the  committee. 

Shorty  sent  through  Don  to  the  Conference  the 
listings  of  79  applicants  and  some  37  vacancies.  These  wei*e 
received  by  the  committee  and  distributed  to  you  at  the  Con¬ 
ference.  We  had  In  addition  36  applicants  listing  their 
qualifications,  those  people  being  here  at  the  Conference, 
and  33  vacancies  were  listed,  openings. 

Many  of  you  people  got  together  during  the  Con¬ 
ference.  In  some  cases  the  vacancies,  or,  in  some  cases  the 
availabilities  were  not  listed,  and  a  great  deal  of  traffic 
was  in  existence  at  the  placement  office,  where  people  cause 
In  and  looked  at  the  listings,  both  of  vacancies  euid  of  ap¬ 
plicants. 

This  became  very  Interesting  reading  material. 

I  do  believe  that  we  accomplished  some  good  work  in  getting 
people  together.  I  mentioned  that  this  was  Interesting 
reading,  and  I  want  to  let  you  people  In  on  a  secret  about 
our  new  President.  President  Weaver  has  some  Interesting 
reading  too.  You  may  not  know  It,  but  he  has  an  avocation 
and  quite  a  library  In  erotic  literature.  He  has  books  on 
how  to  love,  52  ways  to  kiss,  all  these  kinds  of  things. 

And  on  his  way  to  this  Conference,  In  dashing  through  the 
plane  terminal,  he  noticed  one  book,  a  large  volume,  on  the 
shelf  of  the  bookstore  that  he  did  not  have,  and  he  said, 

"I  have  to  have  that  book,"  because  the  title  of  it  was  "How 
to  Hug,"  and  he  said  "I  don't  have  that  book."  So  he  dashed 
over  and  without  looking  at  It  at  all,  he  asked  how  much  It 
was.  It  was  $15.00.  He  plunked  down  the  $15.00,  and  It  was 
not  until  he  got  to  his  seat  In  the  plane  and  opened  It  up 
that  he  found  he  had  Just  purchased  Volume  12  of  the  En¬ 
cyclopedia  Brltannlca.  (Laughter  and  applause) 

It  Is  a  true  story.  He  Just  said,  "Don't  applaud," 
it  makes  It  worse.  (Laughter) 
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We  did  bring  many  people  together  for  whatever 
purposes,  whether  erotic  or  otherwise,  (laughter)  and  we 
feel  that  the  Placement  Committee  did  acconpllsh  something 
here  at  the  Conference. 

Additional  work  will  be  done,  as  you  know,  by 
Shorty,  and  he  will  send  you  a  report  which  will  compile 
the  material  assembled  here,  and  bring  It  up  to  date,  and 
you  should  have  this  report  within  a  month  or  so. 

If  you  have  any  additional  Information,  either 
as  to  applicants  or  as  to  vacancies,  he  would  appreciate 
hearing  from  you  In  the  very  near  future,  so  these  too  may 
be  Incorporated  In  the  final  report. 

That  constitutes  the  work  of  the  Placement  Com¬ 
mittee,  Mr.  President.  Does  that  need  a  motion  for  accept¬ 
ance?  If  so,  I  so  move. 

PRESIDENT  WEAVER:  With  certain  modifications. 

(Laughter) 


DEAN  HULET:  Deletions.  (Laughter) 

PRESIDENT  WEAVER:  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Hilarity  has  made  the  motion  (laughter)  that  we  accept 
his  report  with  appropriate  deletions,  which  deletions  we 
will  leave  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  and  the  re¬ 
corder.  Is  there  a  second  to  the  motion? 

DEAN  STAMATAKOS:  Seconded. 


PRESIDENT  WEAVER:  Is  there  any  discussion?  All 
those  In  favor  say,  "aye."  Those  opposed,  "no."  Thank 
you  for  living  In  the  tradition  of  your  predecessor.  In 
more  ways  than  one.  (Laughter)  But  I  would  like  to  say 
that  I  have  never  known  but  one  President  of  this  Associa¬ 
tion  to  make  a  public  demonstration  of  one  of  his  52  ways 
of  kissing  his  wife,  and  that  was  Bill  Quthrle  last  night. 
(Laughter)  One  a  week.  Is  that  It?  (Laughter) 


ter) 


PAST  PRESIDENT  GOTHRIE:  Delete  that  too.  (Laugh- 


PRESIDENT  WEAVER:  I  thank  all  of  you  Chairmen 
for  these  reports,  and  I  would  like  to  say  my  Impression, 
for  whatever  it  Is  worth.  Is  that  the  reports  of  the  com¬ 
mittees  and  commissions  at  this  Conference  have  been  of  a 
very  high  order,  many  of  them.  In  fact,  most  of  them  very 
Informative  and  constructive,  and  Indicative  of  very  care¬ 
ful  work  on  the  part  of  the  Chairmen  and  their  associates. 

I  believe  the  Information  we  have  received  through  these 
reports  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  beneficial  to  us. 
The  Association  Is  very  much  Indebted  for  the  conscientious 
work  that  has  been  done  by  these  people. 
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I  would  like  to  say  Just  one  or  two  things  for 
Infonsatlon  to  you. 

The  Exseutlve  Cnulttes  wot  last  night «  and  you 
may  be  Interested  to  know  that  Vice  President  JUan  Reid  Is 
In  charge  of  the  constitution  and  composition  of  the  Com¬ 
mittees  In  the  coming  year,  and  Harold  Stewart  will  be  the 
Vice  President  In  charge  of  composing  and  directing,  so  far 
as  necessary,  the  work  of  the  Commissions.  We  are  well 
along  with  the  appolntsient  of  Chairmen.  I  believe  all  but 
about  two  Committees  and  Commissions  already  have  Chairmen 
who  have  agreed  to  serve,  or  to  continue  serving  In  the 
coming  year.  So  we  are  well  along  with  that  work. 

I  would  like  to  Invite  the  members  of  this  As¬ 
sociation  to  feel  free  to  write  to  Carl  Knox,  or  to  me,  or 
to  Harold  Stewart,  or  to  Juan  Reid,  If  you  have  any  sugges¬ 
tions  of  persons  whom  you  think  might  like  to  serve,  or 
who  could  capably  serve  on  one  of  the  Committees  or  Com¬ 
missions.  It  would  be  most  helpful,  because  It  Is  very 
difficult  for  these  two  Vice  Presidents,  for  all  of  us  on 
the  Executive  Committee,  to  know  the  special  Interests, 
expeclally  of  the  newcomers  to  the  Association,  and  It  cer¬ 
tainly  would  be  a  good  turn  for  the  Association  If  you  would 
either  volunteer  your  own  services  or  write  and  suggest  names 
of  persons  who  you  think  would  be  helpful  or  Interested  In 
any  particular  Coimnlttee  or  Commission. 

The  Executive  Committee  plans  to  meet  In  May, 
probably  on  May  13th,  In  Chicago,  and  we  would  like  to  have 
communications  from  any  of  you  as  to  suggestions  you  might 
like  to  make  to  the  Executive  Committee  at  that  time,  on  any 
subject.  But  particularly  I  think  Glen  Nygreen  would  ap¬ 
preciate  comments  about  this  Conference  program,  and  sugges¬ 
tions  for  the  program  at  Philadelphia  next  Apz*li. 

It  will  be  helpful  to  the  Conference  Chairman, 
and  to  all  of  us  In  developing  a  good  program  for  that  Con¬ 
ference,  If  you  would  make  suggestions. 

The  Executive  Committee  will  consider  ways  of 
strengthening  the  participation  of  the  Association  In  pro¬ 
grams  comparable  to  —  I  had  better  not  say  "comparable"  -- 
In  such  programs  as  the  Financial  Aid  programs  being  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  Congress,  and  the  Peace  Corps  program,  and 
anything  else  which  we  think  Is  of  great  Interest  to  the 
members  of  the  Association,  and  to  the  Interests  which  they 
represent  In  their  nspectlve  universities  and  colleges. 

We  will  talk  about  that  on  May  13th,  and  we  hope 
to  have  a  voice  wherever  It  Is  warranted  and  wherever  we 
really  have  something  to  say. 

We  will  continue  Immediately  with  the  next  sched¬ 
uled  session,  which  Is  the  Fourth  General  Session,  and  to 
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that  end  I  would  like  to  Inviue  Dean  Sunnersklll  to  cone 
forward «  and  bring  with  him  hla  associates  and  participants 
In  this  program. 

...  The  Pinal  Business  Session  adjourned  at  ten 

o'clock  ... 


FOURTH  OEMERAL  SESSION 
Wednesday,  April  3*  1961 


The  Fourth  General  Session  convened  at  ten-fifteen 
o'clock.  President  Weaver  presiding. 

PRESIDENr  WEAVER:  Can  I  ask  you  to  take  your 
seats  so  we  can  get  started.  I  would  like  to  ask  Secretary 
Carl  Knox  to  make  one  or  two  announcements  at  this  time, 
please,  Carl. 

SECRETARY  KNOX:  The  report  of  the  Williamson  Com¬ 
mittee  has  been  duplicated  and  Is  available  outside  this  room 
or  at  the  registration  desk.  It  has  been  suggested  you  might 
wish  to  take  one  or  two,  or  two  or  three,  copies  for  use  either 
for  your  president  or  other  officials  of  your  school  news¬ 
paper. 

The  Book  exhibit  has  been  boxed  up.  It  Is  the 
property  of  NASPA.  It  will  be  on  loan  to  the  University  of 
Illinois  Library,  atul  for  any  of  your  trainees  who  might  be 
Interested  In  any  one  of  these  books.  It  will  be  circulated 
on  a  library  loan. 

DEAN  BEATTY  (Pomona):  How  much?  What  Is  the 
cost?  Does  one  defray  the  cost  of  transportation  In  that 
ease? 


SECRETARY  KNOX:  No  cost  whatsoever.  I  am  not 
talking  about  the  whole  unit.  If  you  wish  a  book,  you  can 
have  It  through  a  library  loan. 

DEAN  BEATTY:  I  thoxight  you  were  referring  to 
circulation  of  the  exhibit  for  conventions. 

SECRETARY  KNOX:  No,  this  Is  the  property  of  the 
Association  as  such. 

The  proceedings  of  this  conference  will  be  In 
your  heuids  within  five  or  six  weeks.  I  know  that  question 
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has  bean  raised,  and  I  think  you  should  know  this. 

Juan  Reid  would  like  It  known  that  the  Air  Force 
tours  of  this  afternoon  will  be  escorted,  and  those  partici¬ 
pating  will  be  given  the  full  treatment,  so  this  was  not 
definitely  lined  up  prior  to  this  morning. 

I  would  like  to  finally  Just  ask  all  of  you, 
would  you  help  us  keep  posted  on  changes,  promotions,  any 
Items  of  Interest  you  think  might  be  circulated  to  the  mem¬ 
bership.  In  this  way,  we  can  at  least  keep  this  operation 
going,  our  coimn\inlcatlons.  In  a  satisfactory  manner. 

Thanks  very  much. 

PRESIDEWT  WEAVER:  It  has  been  our  pleasiu^e  to 
have  as  a  visitor  to  this  Conference,  Dr.  Henry  L.  Bowden, 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Qnoiry  University. 

Many  of  you  have  met  him,  but  If  he  Is  hez^  at  this  time, 

I  would  like  to  have  him  stand  so  we  can  all  recognize  him. 
Thank  you.  (Applause  as  he  arose) 

I  will  now  turn  this  meeting  over  to  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  Siamnersklll  of  Cornell  University. 

...  Vice  President  John  Sumsersklll,  Cornell 
University,  assumed  the  Chair  . . . 

CHAIRMAN  SUMMERSKILL:  The  topic,  "Social  Action 
by  Students  On  and  Off-Campus"  Is  both  timely  and  extremely 
important  to  all  of  us. 

Yesterday  morning  In  his  eloquent  address  our 
President  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  changes  In  students, 
the  many  changes  In  students,  and  the  need  for  our  Institu¬ 
tions  to  adapt  them,  to  attempt  to  keep  pace  with  the  chang¬ 
ing  student. 


Last  night  Albert  Sims,  speaking  of  the  Interest 
In  the  Peace  Corps  proposals  at  least  speculated  that  part 
of  this  Interest  Is  grounded  In  the  realization  among  our 
young  people  that  the  world  Is  changing  economically, 
politically  and  socially  at  a  very  fast  rate.  And  I  think 
that  Mr.  Sims  said  something  of  considerable  Importance. 

He  said  that  the  kind  of  change,  and  the  depth  of  change 
cannot  be  conceived  by  any  of  us  with  what  wisdom  we  might 
have.  And  I  think  that  we  must  come  to  terms  with  a  rapidly 
changing  world,  whose  end  products  we  cannot  quite  visualize 
but  It  Is  my  own  speculation  that  our  students  see  this 
somewhat  more  clearly  than  those  of  us  of  the  older  genera¬ 
tion. 

So  the  topic  this  morning  to  me  seems  to  be  par¬ 
ticularly  timely,  because  change  In  the  social  order,  and 
the  stxidents*  participation  and  leadership  In  this  change  Is 
something  that  is  going  to  go  on,  regardless  of  our  own 
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positions,  or  regardless  of  our  own  conservatism,  or  our  own 
apathies.  So  I  am  personally  much  looking  forward  to  the 
address  this  morning  by  Dr.  Nabrlt,  the  President  of  Howard 
University,  and  I  would  like  to  say  to  you,  sir,  that  we  are 
most  appreciative  of  the  effort  on  your  part  In  coming  here. 
Dr.  Nabrlt  arrived  this  morning  at  three  a.m.,  Washington 
time,  after  a  bus  ride  on  the  last  leg  of  his  Journey,  and 
we  are  most  grateful  that  you  would  make  this  trip  In  our 
behalf. 


Following  Dr.  Nabrlt 's  talk,  members  of  the  panel. 
Dr.  Williamson,  from  the  University  of  Minnesota,  on  your 
extreme  right;  beside  him  Dean  Fred  Turner,  University  of 
Illinois,  will  participate  with  the  other  members  of  the 
panel  In  a  discussion,  and  we  Invite  you  to  put  foz*th  your 
views  as  strongly  as  you  would  like  to. 

Dr.  Alex  Sherrlffs  of  the  University  of  California 
was  unable  to  be  present  at  our  meeting. 

To  Introduce  Dr.  Nabrlt,  Dean  Armour  J.  Blackburn, 
our  colleague  and  Dean  of  Students  at  Howard  University. 
(Applause) 


DEAN  ARMOUR  J.  BLACKBURN  (Howard  Utalverslty); 

Dr.  Nabrlt  was  expected  yesterday,  and  when  It  looked  as  If 
he  would  not  be  able  to  arrive  around  midnight.  Bill  Guthrie 
stated  that  I  should  be  prepared  (laughter)  to  talk  for  about 
an  hour  this  morning.  (Laughter)  I  eun  very  happy  that  after 
a  rather  nigged  trip  President  Nabrlt  Is  here  and  that  my 
role  Is  that  of  Introducing  the  speaker,  rather  than  making 
a  speech. 


Someone  has  defined  a  dean  as  a  person  who  does 
not  have  sense  enough  to  be  a  professor  but  who  has  too  much 
sense  to  be  a  college  president.  (Laughter)  I  am  glad  that 
I  am  In  a  position  to  give  expert  testimony  that  this  con¬ 
cept  of  a  college  president  cannot  be  applied  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Howard  University. 

Even  though  Dr.  Nabrlt  Is  a  much  older  man  than  I 
am,  (laughter)  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  have  known  him 
and  to  have  followed  his  brllllamt  career  as  a  scholar,  edu¬ 
cator,  lawyer.  University  administrator,  defender  of  civil 
rights  and  public  servant  since  we  both  were  attending  ele¬ 
mentary  school  In  the  same  town. 

Twenty-one  years  ago.  It  was  at  his  Invitation 
that  I  returned  to  Howard  University  as  a  member  of  his 
staff.  It  has  been  as  a  result  of  his  Instruction,  guidance 
and  Inspiration  that  I  have  been  able  to  assume  heavier  and 
broader  responsibilities  at  the  University  and  It  has  been 
since  he  has  become  President  that  the  student  and  student 
personnel  program  have  been  elevated  to  a  place  of  major 
concern  at  our  Institution. 
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At  our  opening  Conference  dinner  President  Beneset 
stressed  the  need  for  student  personnel  deans  and  faculty  to 
be  able  to  talk  together.  One  of  Dr.  Nabrlt's  first  official 
acts«  when  he  became  President*  was  to  request  that  all  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  personnel  officers  should  teach  at  least  one 
course  in  order  to  facilitate  this  coanunieation. 

Dr.  Nabrlt  is  a  native  of  Georgia.  In  1923  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts*  with  honors*  from 
Morehouse  in  Atlanta.  He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Jurisprudence  from  Northwestern  Ghlverslty  in  1927.  At 
Northwestern  he  was  elected  to  the  Order  of  the  Coif  and 
served  on  the  editorial  board  of  the  Illinois  Law  Review . 

After  three  years  of  teaching  on  the  faculties  of 
Leland  College  (Louisiana)  and  the  Arkansas  A  M  &  N  College* 
Dr.  Nabrit  entered  upon  the  practice  of  law  in  Houston* 

Texas.  Beginning  with  cases  involving  the  voting  rights  of 
Negrowe  in  Texas*  he  participated  in  nearly  every  major 
civil  rights  case  which  came  before  the  courts  in  the  next 
twenty-five  years.  These  included  Bolling  versus  Sharpe* 
public  school  segregation  ease*  which  he  az*gued  before  the 
Supreme  Court  and  it  was  one  of  the  five  eases  leading  to 
the  Court's  1954  decision  declaring  public  school  segrega¬ 
tion  unconstitutional. 

Appointed  to  the  Howard  Uhiverslty  School  of  Law 
faculty  in  1936*  Dr.  Nabrit  organized  and  taught  the  first 
formal  course  in  civil  rights  law  ever  to  be  taught  in  an 
American  Institution.  He  was  named  administrative  assistant 
to  the  President  of  Howard  Dhl varsity  in  1938  and  Secretary 
of  the  University  one  year  later.  In  1940  he  was  appointed 
Director  of  Public  Relations*  a  position  which  he  held  until 
1930  and  from  1933  to  1938.  He  was  appointed  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Law  in  1938. 

In  1934  Dr.  Nabrit  served  as  legal  adviser  to  the 
Governor  of  the  Virgin  Islands  during  the  reorganization  of 
the  Executive  Bremch  of  the  Isltuid's  govemsient.  He  served 
as  a  member  of  the  President's  Committee  on  Government  Con¬ 
tracts  from  1954  to  1961.  In  1959  and  i960  he  was  a  member 
of  the  United  States  delegation  to  the  International  Labor 
Conference  in  Geneva. 

Dr.  Nabrit  is  the  author  of  numerous  scholarly 
azi;lcle8.  He  has  received  many  awards*  among  them*  the 
Omega  Psl  Phi  Achievement  Award  and  the  Man  of  the  Year 
Citation*  the  Actors  Guild  of  America  Award*  the  D.  C. 
Federation  of  Civic  Associations  Award  and  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Law  from  Morehouse  College. 

Dr.  Nabrit  was  elected  to  the  presidency  of 
Howard  university  effective  July  1*  i960.  In  this  short 
period  of  time,  he  has  brought  to  his  new  responsibility 
such  indefatigable  energy*  and  such  an  intelligent  and  in- 
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Bightful  leadership  that  he  has  achieved  a  remarkable  im¬ 
provement  in  the  quality  of  productivity,  morale,  and  confi¬ 
dence  of  all  segments  of  the  Tbiiversity  community* 

He  is  well  qualified  by  training  and  experience 
to  discuss  "The  Dean  and  Student  Rights:  Social  Action  by 
Students  On  and  Off  Campus." 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  you  Dr.  James 
Madison  Nabrlt,  Jr.,  President  of  Howard  University. 
(Applause) 


DR.  JAMES  M.  NABRIT,  Jr.  (President,  Howard  Uni¬ 
versity;  "The  Dean  and  Student  Rights:  Social  Action  by 
Students  On  and  Off  Campus"):  Mr.  President,  Dean  Blackburn, 
Officers  and  Members  of  the  National  Association  of  Student 
Personnel  Administrators:  I  am  very  happy  to  be  present 
today.  I  am  not  —  well,  I  will  say  this,  I  will  accept 
what  Dr.  Blackburn  said  in  this  spirit,  that  I  would  rather 
have  my  epitaph  now  than  to  have  my  epltaphy  later.  (Laugh¬ 
ter) 


We  have  a  very  Interesting  subject  today.  Be¬ 
tween  the  students,  and  the  student  personnel  section  of 
the  university,  and  oftentimes  between  the  personnel  sec¬ 
tion  and  the  president,  and  the  administration,  there  may 
be  a  considerable  gap.  I  am  hoping  that  the  gap  is  not  as 
great  as  that  that  existed  between  two  young  English  stu¬ 
dents  who  were  great  rivals  on  the  playing  fields,  and  in 
their  classes  all  through  their  public  school  days,  emd 
throxigh  their  university  days.  So  much  so  that  by  the  time 
they  graduated  they  weren't  speaking  to  each  other. 

Thirty  years  passed,  and  each  had  become  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  England.  One  had  become  a  Lord  High  Admiral, 
and  the  other  has  become  the  Archbishop  of  Langley  Church. 
They  had  not  seen  each  other  or  communicated  or  spoken  in 
all  these  thirty  years.  One  afternoon  they  met  outside  of 
London,  in  a  small  village. 


I  should  tell  you  that  during  these  years  the 
Bishop  had  become  a  vej?y  large  man,  over  300  pounds,  and 
when  he  put  on  all  of  his  robes  and  regalia,  he  was  quite 
scane  figure.  They  met  on  this  platform,  each  recognized 
the  other,  and  neither  gave  any  indication  of  it.  The  Lord 
High  Admiral  had  on  all  of  his  braids  and  his  insignia,  all 
of  the  colors  of  his  rank,  and  the  Bishop  who  had  on  his 
robe,  his  Cassock  amd  his  hat,  walked  up  to  the  Lord  High 
Admiral,  and  said,  "Stationmaster,  could  you  tell  me  when 
the  next  train  goes  to  London?"  (Laughter) 


Without  cracking  a  smile  or  giving  any  sign  of 
recognition,  the  Lord  High  Admiral  ssd.d  to  the  Archbishop, 
"Madam,"  (laue^ter)  "If  I  were  in  your  condition,  I  don't 
think  I  would  go  to  London."  (Laughter  and  applause) 
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It  is  my  hope  that  this  gap  will  not  be  that 
wide  between  the  members  of  your  Association  and  the  stu¬ 
dents  and  the  central  administration. 

Now  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
Involvement  of  students  In  social  problems. 

Shortly  after  being  appointed  President  of  Howard 
Iftilverslty«  In  July,  i960,  I  took  Imnedlate  steps  to  give 
Increased  recognition  to  the  x*ole  of  the  students  In  the 
university  eomsunlty  and  to  raise  the  status  of  the  Student 
Personnel  Division  as  the  agency  of  the  university  most 
directly  concerned  with  giving  them  counsel  and  guldemce  in 
their  non-academic  or  out-of-classroom  experiences. 

As  the  first  step,  we  made  the  Dean  of  Students, 
Dr.  Blackburn,  a  general  administrative  officer.  I  wanted 
our  students  to  know  that  Howard  University  was  Interested 
In  providing  them  with  all  the  opportunities  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation,  and  was  eager  also  to  further  their  total  develop¬ 
ment  as  mature,  thoughtful  and  useful  men  and  women.  Deans 
and  administrative  officers  were  urged  to  have  student 
representatives  on  all  committees  which  directly  affected 
the  students. 

One  of  the  annual  occasions  and  celebrations  at 
Howard  University  Is  Charter  Day  which  commemorates  the 
founding  of  the  University  In  1867.  It  Is  our  custom  on 
that  day  to  present  Distinguished  Alumni  Awards  to  three 
deserving  Aliannl  and  to  have  an  outstanding  speaker  at  the 
morning  exercises.  This  year  we  had  two  speakers.  One  of 
these  was  a  very  promising  younger  member  of  the  faculty,  an 
assistant  professor.  The  other  was  a  bright  young  student, 
a  Junior  enrolled  In  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

Now  we  wanted,  through  these  two  speakers,  to 
convey  to  our  students  and  to  our  young  teachers  In  the 
lower  ranks  that  they  could  be  heard  In  the  university  com- 
mtinlty,  and  that  they  were  not  only  free  to  take  part  In 
deliberations  affecting  them,  but  were  encouraged  to  do  so. 

While  we  are  taking  steps  to  Improve  the  channel 
of  communication  between  stvidents,  faculty,  and  administra¬ 
tion,  we  are  also  emphasizing  to  the  students  that  they  are 
expected  to  act  responsibly.  It  is  our  hope  that  we  can 
get  a  greater  understanding  among  our  students  of  what  we 
mean  by  student  rights,  privileges,  and  responsibilities. 

As  you  know,  the  correlative  of  rights  is  duty. 

Around  the  world  we  note  considerable  differences 
in  the  organization  and  functions  of  voiiversltles,  as  well 
as  In  the  activities  of  faculties  emd  student  bodies.  The 
American  university  combines  characteristics  of  the  tradi¬ 
tion  of  scholarship,  discipline,  and  faculty  government 
characteristics  of  the  universities  of  Western  Europe, 
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Joined  with  the  concepts  of  egalitarianism  and  democracy 
found  In  the  United  States.  Latin  American  universities, 
however,  throughout  most  of  their  years,  have  been  most 
similar  to  the  Institutions  of  southern  Europe.  In  the 
latter  Institutions,  there  has  been  greater  student  parti¬ 
cipation  and  Influence  In  university  administration  and 
Indeed  control  In  some  Instauices. 

Some  months  ago  when  former  Vice  President  Nixon 
visited  Latin  American  countries,  he  was  rudely  treated  by 
a  number  of  student  groups.  This  was,  of  course,  distress¬ 
ing  and  shocking  behavior.  At  the  same  time,  however.  It 
demonstrated  the  extent  to  which  students  In  those  countries 
participated  In  political  affairs.  A  short  time  ago  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  attending  an  International  meeting  of  col¬ 
lege  and  xmlverslty  presidents  held  on  the  campus  of  the 
University  of  Mexico.  I  found  on  that  campus  that  the  stu¬ 
dents  determine  the  tenure  of  administrators  and  faculty. 
Whenever  the  students  want  a  new  president,  they  merely  oc¬ 
cupy  his  office,  a  practice  I  am  glad  to  say  we  do  not  have 
In  the  United  States.  (Laughter)  I  also  observed  how  at¬ 
tentive  the  Government  Is  to  the  demands  of  students.  To 
be  president  or  leader  there  of  the  student  body  Is  auto¬ 
matically  to  be  a  national  political  leader. 

It  may  be  noted  how  very  frequently  In  Latin  eind 
other  countries  students  are  In  the  forefront  of  groups 
attacking  archaic  or  vested  political,  economic,  and  social 
structures.  In  many  of  these  countries,  we  must  remember 
that  higher  education  existed  In  the  past  primarily  for  the 
sons  of  aristocratic  and  wealthy  families.  The  curricula 
of  these  universities  therefore  were  deslgpied  for  making 
gentlemen  and  were  unrelated  to  the  development  of  an  In¬ 
tellectual  and  progressive  community.  This  has  made  them 
extremely  vulnerable  to  attack. 

Students  In  recent  years  have  been  successful  In 
forcing  a  change  and  as  a  result  the  facilities  of  higher 
education  have  been  expanded  to  accommodate  a  growing  middle 
class.  Curricula  have  been  revised  to  meet  modem  needs. 
Little  by  little  the  government  of  these  states  are  becom¬ 
ing  more  representative  and  more  responsive  to  the  will  of 
the  people.  These  activities  of  students  are  thus  a  product 
of  as  well  as  a  contribution  to  the  cultut*e  of  these  covin- 
trles. 


Students  In  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the 
Uhlted  States  have  on  the  other  hand  not  been  In  general  as 
articulate  and  active  as  these  student  groups.  However, 
there  have  been  many  Instances  where  Issues  of  the  moment 
have  excited  North  American  students  eind  caused  them  to 
react  vigorously  and  vociferously. 


Naturally,  we  have  every  reason  to  expect  our 
students  to  take  an  Interest  In  the  contemporary  problems 
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of  our  society.  In  fact.  If  they  did  not  do  so,  this  would 
be  an  Indication  of  the  failure  of  our  processes  of  educa¬ 
tion.  In  fact,  there  are  both  organized  and  unorganized 
expressions  of  student  opinion  on  almost  every  conceivable 
subject  and  especially  on  matters,  however.  Important  or  un¬ 
important,  deeply  touching  their  feelings.  Thus,  student 
demonstrations  were  recently  touched  off  In  Florida,  when 
beach  facilities  were  not  made  available  at  night.  It  Is 
not  unusual  to  find  students  organising  noisy  demonstrations 
following  athletic  contests  which  are  of  great  significance 
to  them. 


In  many  Instances  students  organize  to  protest 
the  food  and  service  In  campus  cafeterias  or  to  complain 
about  dormitory  facilities  or  regulations.  They  organize 
frequently  to  protest  the  policies  of  faculties  and  of  univer¬ 
sity  administrations.  Sometimes  these  protests  and  demon¬ 
strations  are  related  to  trivial  matters,  while  again  these 
protests  are  based  on  sand  groimds  for  complaint.  At  other 
times  these  same  student  groups  are  concerned  with  Issues  of 
the  most  serious  national  or  International  consequence,  such 
as  matters  related  to  policies  of  war,  or  peace,  of  acadeoile 
freedom,  and  of  civil  rights. 

The  recent  sit-in  demonstrations  by  stxadents  In 
protest  against  racial  discrimination  are  Indicative  of  the 
keen  Interest  that  students  have  regarding  Issues  vital  to 
all  of  us.  You  will  agree  I  am  sure,  that  these  demonstra¬ 
tions  awakened  many  adults  for  the  first  time  to  the  In¬ 
justices  which  arise  from  racial  Intolereuices.  Furthermore 
the  actions  of  these  students  have  led  a  number  of  conuunl- 
tles  to  take  steps  to  eradicate  barriers  of  racial  discrimi¬ 
nation.  Nevertheless  they  raise  the  serious  question  as  to 
what  actions  schools  can  tolerate  which  result  In  the  arrest 
and  conviction  of  students.  For  what  offenses?  Trespass, 
breach  of  peace.  Incitement  to  riot?  Thera  are  no  ready¬ 
made  answers  to  these  questions. 

I  recognize,  of  course,  that  grave  problems  are 
raised  on  the  campus  by  our  Interest  In  directing  the  ener¬ 
gies  of  students  Into  channels  which  ai*e  orderly  and  In 
harmony  with  the  philosophies,  alms,  and  programs  of  Insti¬ 
tutions.  At  this  point  I  would  like  to  discuss  some  aspects 
of  the  problems  which  sometimes  arise  when  a  gap  occurs  be¬ 
tween  the  Institutional  position  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
manifestation  of  group  Interest  and  enthusiasm  by  students 
on  the  other. 

We  must  first  look  to  the  purposes  of  higher 
education  and  what  we  expect  our  students  to  be.  We  will 
agree,  I  ^un  sure,  that  we  have  the  goal  of  not  simply  trans¬ 
mitting  knowledge,  but  of  encouraging  students  to  develop 
an  Intellectual  curiosity  and  of  training  them  to  be  ra- 
sourceful,  self-reliant,  emd  able  to  exercise  Initiative. 

We  know  that  our  students  must  be  prepared  to  live  In  a 
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world  that  la  not  the  same  aa  the  one  In  which  you  and  I  went 
to  college.  It  la  now  a  fact  that  the  world  la  becoming  a 
great  International  community  In  which  there  la  a  shift  In 
the  center  of  attention  from  weatem  Europe  to  other  areaa. 
England,  Prance,  Germany  and  Italy  are  no  longer  the  great 
leadera  In  the  field  of  International  politics.  Political, 
economics  emd  military  power  are  In  the  hands  of  the  Soviet 
union  and  the  Iftilted  States,  and  both  of  them  are  seeking 
the  support  of  newly  emergent  and  relatively  weak  states  In 
Africa  and  Southeast  Asia.  All  of  the  peoples  of  the  world 
have  become  neighbors  with  diverse  lang^ges,  religions, 
cultures.  Institutions  and  outlooks.  Our  students  must  be 
trained  to  understand  and  to  be  active  In  this  new  environ- 
went.  Greater  demands  will  be  made  upon  them  thsm  upon  us. 
They  are  not  too  yoving  to  be  awakened  to  their  new  roles. 

They  must  be  encouraged  to  Inquire  Into  and  to  challenge 
Ideas  and  practices. 

The  purposes  and  nature  of  educational  Institu¬ 
tions,  on  the  other  hand,  demand  an  atmosphere  of  orderli¬ 
ness  In  which  serious  teaching  and  research  can  be  accomp¬ 
lished.  In  addition,  our  democratic  society  requires  that 
the  actions  of  Its  members  and  their  agencies  follow  certain 
paths  of  legality  and  regard  for  the  rights  of  others.  With¬ 
out  question,  our  students  must  \inderstand  early  In  their 
careers  that  the  destruction  of  property  Is  forbidden,  and 
that  we  cannot  tolerate  physical  Injury  to  persons.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  students  must  not  use  Indecent  language  or  engage 
In  unseemly  behavior.  They  must  not  show  disrespect  for  our 
flag,  our  country#  or  our  officials.  These  are  society 
created  prohibitions  limiting  the  behavior  of  all  persons, 
students  Included.  Thus,  students  must  not  be  unmindful  of 
the  fact  that  they  too  are  subject  to  the  rules  of  conduct 
established  by  appropriate  civil  authorities. 

Quite  apart  from  the  requirements  of  law  eind 
society.  Institutions  themselves  must  establish  certain 
limitations  affecting  the  behavior  of  their  members.  In 
the  broadest  form  these  limitations  might  come  from  Trus¬ 
tees  or  Regents.  In  general  these  come  from  faculty  emd 
student  personnel  officers.  Whatever  the  nature  of  these 
boxmds,  they  should  not  affect  the  freedom  of  the  Individual 
to  think  and  choose  for  himself.  In  essence,  restrictions 
should  have  the  objective  of  requiring  and  developing  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  toler2mce  In  the  conduct  of  all  who  come 
within  their  purview. 

In  any  democratic  society,  all  the  people  should 
have  the  opportvmlty  to  be  heard  through  representatives  who 
are  freely  chosen.  It  Is  not  too  much  to  expect  the  same 
conditions  In  the  campus  community.  Even  though  students  may 
not  be  represented  on  faculties  or  governing  boai?ds,  some 
appropriate  means  should  be  provided  whereby  their  views  can 
reach  those  who  make  decisions.  Compliance  with  laws  Is 
always  easier  If  the  people  affected  have  had  a  part  In 
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making  them  and  understand  the  reasons  for  their  existence. 

It  Is  clear  then  that  In  addition  to  the  consti¬ 
tutional  rights  of  our  society,  with  which  we  are  familiar, 
the  ecucatlonal  Institution  provides  for  certain  specific 
rights  on  the  campus.  The  creation  of  these  rights  occurs 
when  the  Institution  establishes  areas  of  action  or  lays  out 
pathways  or  procedures  which  students  may  freely  use. 
Naturally  the  precise  nature  of  these  rights  varies  among 
Institutions.  Whatever  these  rights  are,  however,  they 
should  staz*t  from  the  premise  of  the  dignity  of  the  student 
as  an  Individual  and  allow  him  to  reach  his  full  potential 
as  a  useful,  thoughtful  and  self-rellcmt  person. 

Of  course,  the  exercise  of  these  rights  created 
by  Institutions,  like  the  exercise  of  constitutional  rights, 
can  not  be  absolute.  There  may  be  times.  In  the  face  of  an 
emergency,  when  unusual  restraint  must  be  placed  upon  their 
operation.  These  Instances  should  be  rare  and  temporary  In 
their  duration.  Once  granted,  care  should  be  exercised  In 
protecting  them. 

Students  should  be  encouraged  to  engage  In 
thoughtful  discussion  and  debate.  We  would  not  be  good 
teachers  If  we  did  not  assist  them  In  developing  Inquiring 
and  skeptical  minds.  Very  often  students  will  take  positions 
and  express  views  which  are  anathema  to  various  members  of 
the  faculty  or  to  the  administration.  But  If  we  are  to  ex¬ 
pect  them  to  be  tolerant  and  xmderstandlng,  we  must  our¬ 
selves  be  tolerant  and  xmderstandlng.  We  must  let  them  know 
that  while  our  society  seeks  unity.  It  does  not  require 
uncuilmlty.  There  Is  much  merit  In  the  language  used  by  the 
Supreme  Court  a  number  of  years  ago:  "If  there  Is  any  fixed 
star  In  our  constitutional  constellation.  It  Is  that  no  of¬ 
ficial  high  or  petty  can  describe  what  shall  be  orthodox  In 
politics,  nationalism,  religion,  or  other  matters  of  opin¬ 
ion,  or  force  citizens  to  confess  by  word  or  act  their  faith 
therein. " 

Realistically  we  must  make  a  sharp  distinction  be¬ 
tween  discussion  and  debate  on  the  one  hand  and  action  on  the 
other.  The  former  should  be  relatively  unfettered,  but  every 
Institution  must  give  careful  attention  to  the  action  which 
takes  place  on  Its  campus.  It  Is  not  simply  a  matter  of  see¬ 
ing  whether  a  proposed  act  Is  likely  to  be  orderly  and  peace¬ 
ful  but  also  whether  It  Is  In  accord  with  the  philosophy, 
tradition,  and  purposes  of  the  particular  Institution. 


The  decision  In  this  area  lies  In  mature  and 
reasoned  Judgment.  Lack  of  wisdom  on  the  part  of  Institu¬ 
tional  officials  can  easily  destroy  the  confidence  of 
students,  of  parents,  of  friends  aind  alumni  or  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  Obviously,  too.  Institutional  officials  may  find 
that  they  must  act  with  care  In  view  of  the  consideration  of 
their  trustees  and  of  legislative  bodies.  If  they  are  pub¬ 
licly  supported. 
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What  should  we  do  If  students  wish  to  set  up  chap¬ 
ters  of  the  Birch  Society,  the  Black  Muslems,  or  a  Conmunlst 
group  on  the  campus  as  action  groups?  Should  the  University 
be  a  base  of  operation  for  social  action?  We  would  not  think 
so.  You  must  advise  us  here  too. 

Being  assured  that  they  act  on  the  basis  of  sound 
principles.  Institutional  officials  should  not  be  timid. 

Their  decisions  should  not  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  pleas¬ 
ing  particular  groups  whether  they  be  students,  trustees,  or 
legislators.  Those  who  are  responsible  for  administering 
the  affairs  of  Institutions  of  higher  education  must  conmlt 
themselves  wholeheartedly  to  the  cause  of  serving  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  learning  and  of  advancing  the  wisdom  and  understand¬ 
ing  of  our  society.  In  so  doing  they  may  at  times  be  unpop¬ 
ular  but  they  will  achieve  the  Inner  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  they  are  In  support  of  a  Just  cause. 

I  know  very  well  also,  the  concern  which  must  be 
had  for  those  student  activities  which  take  place  off-campus, 
especially  In  the  matter  of  picketing  and  similar  demonstra¬ 
tions,  and  In  Instances  where  students  call  upon  a  rival 
Institution  at  the  height  of  the  football  season.  Students 
must  be  cautioned  In  these  situations  that  the  action  should 
be  taken  In  the  knowledge  of  the  law,  and  that  In  no  event 
are  they  empowered  to  act  In  the  name  of  the  Institution. 

When  they  participate  In  social  action,  they  run  the  same 
societal  risks  as  other  students.  In  addition  they  may  face 
Institutional  limitations . 

Although  some  of  our  students  are  adult  men  and 
women,  the  majority  of  them  fall  somewhat  short  of  maturity. 
(Laughter)  We  have  a  responsibility  to  their  parents  to 
teach  these  youngsters  to  act  In  a  responsible  manner  emd  to 
bring  credit  to  their  families  and  to  their  school. 

I  think  that  there  Is  an  advantage  to  be  had  In 
having  members  of  the  student  personnel  staff  talk  with 
freshmen  students  during  their  orientation  week  on  the  oiat- 
ter  of  their  rights  both  on  and  off  campus  as  well  as  their 
responsibilities.  It  Is  helpful  for  students  to  have  an 
understanding  of  these  matters  before  their  campus  careers 
get  fully  underway.  A  good  orientation  program,  however, 
requires  a  thoughtful  presentation  which  allows  students  to 
ask  questions  and  to  get  Intelligent  answers. 

The  nature  of  the  times  makes  It  Imperative  that 
students  Interest  themselves  In  what  happens  on  their  campus. 
In  their  local  communities.  In  the  Congo,  and  In  Laos. 

Those  who  would  be  leaders  today  cannot  afford  to  be  paro¬ 
chial  In  their  Ideas. 


We  come  then  to  the  basic  question  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  —  what  Is  the  area  of  permissible  action  permitted 
or  open  to  students  as  protesting  or  activist  groups?  Here 
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we  need  the  enlightened  guidance  of  trained  student  person¬ 
nel  officers.  Where  Is  the  line  to  be  drawn?  There  Is  no 
easy  or  simple  answer.  We  must  distil  our  solution  In  the 
heated  fires  of  conflict  and  precipitate,  we  hope,  accept¬ 
able  guides.  The  response  of  students  to  the  Peace  Corps 
Idea  Is  one  Indication  that  our  hopes  may  not  be  In  vain. 
Your  Interest  In  this  question  as  an  organization  Is  another 
reason  that  our  hopes  would  seem  to  be  In  the  pTOcess  of 
realization.  [Prolonged  applause] 

CHAIRMAN  SUMMERSKILL:  Dr.  Nabrlt,  I  hope  that 
you  understand  how  much  your  address  was  appreciated.  It 
seems  to  me  remarkable  that  you  could  have  hit  the  nail  so 
much  on  the  head,  and  Btated  the  Issues  so  precisely  from 
the  point  of  view  of  those  of  us  working  day  by  day  on  these 
kinds  of  problems. 

Dean  Turner,  have  you  any  point  or  points  that 
you  would  like  to  underscore  from  the  student  personnel 
viewpoint  here? 

DEAN  FRED  H.  TURNER  (University  of  Illinois): 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Mr.  President,  I  think  I  would  not  under¬ 
score,  other  than  to  say  how  much  I  have  appreciated  this. 

There  Is  a  comment  I  would  like  to  make.  It  Is 
not  original,  because  Ed  made  It,  and  I  think  he  ought  to 
have  the  chance  to  say  It,  so  I  won't  say  that.  (Laughter) 

I  would  like  to  get  right  Into  a  situation,  Mr. 
President,  and  this  Is  almost  a  case  study.  We  have  an 
argvunent  going  on  on  our  campus  In  the  council  of  adminis¬ 
tration,  which  Is  made  up  of  the  deans  of  all  of  the  col¬ 
leges,  over  a  question  which  arose  last  spring  In  connection 
with  a  famous  case  of  a  professor  being  flx^.  You  may  re¬ 
member  this  situation.  (Laughter) 

A  certain  group  of  students,  and  some  townspeople 
and  some  faculty  people  called  upon  the  President  at  his 
home.  Some  were  armed  with  brickbats.  They  arrived  on  the 
President's  lawn  for  a  demonstration.  The  university  offi¬ 
cers  and  the  local  police  ordered  them  off.  There  has  been 
a  big  row  going  on  over  It  ever  since,  between  the  members 
of  the  total  administration,  headed  by  the  Dean  of  the  Law 
School,  as  one  who  says  the  university's  officers  have  no 
right  to  interfere  until  there  has  been  a  brickbat  thrown. 

I  think  here  Is  the  point  that  you  made,  that 
such  rights  cannot  be  absolute.  You  said  specific  rights 
on  the  campus  vary  from  Institution  co  Institution.  Such 
rights  cannot  be  absolute.  There  may  be  occasions  when 
certain  restrictions  enter  Into  the  situation. 

Here  Is  what  I  would  like  to  comment  on.  At  what 
point  does  the  Institution  enter  into  It?  We  are  having 
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this  argument.  One  side  says  that  when  this  crowd  appears 
on  the  lawn  armed  with  brickbats.  It  Is  time  to  get  them  out 
of  the  place.  The  other  side  says  you  cannot  touch  them 
until  they  throw  a  brick.  Would  you  care  to  comment  on  that? 
(Laughter) 

DR.  NABRIT:  I  think  the  deem  of  the  law  school 
there  euivlses  out  of  his  experience  with  picketing  In  labor 
eases  and  other  situations,  where  the  argusient  has  been  made 
that  as  long  as  these  persons  do  not  commit  acts  of  violence 
that  they  are  to  be  permitted  to  do  this. 

But  I  think  he  Is  a  little  behind  the  times,  be> 
cause  I  think  most  of  the  courts  would  now  take  the  position 
that  If  these  pickets  were  armed  with  bricks  or  sticks  or 
chains,  or  some  other  Instruments,  and  were  threatening 
bodily  harm,  that  that  would  have  ceased  to  be  peaceful 
picketing.  Therefore,  I  would  say  that  this  Is  one  of  the 
eases  where  I  do  not  think  the  President  should  have  to 
wait  until  he  has  been  struck  with  the  bricks  before  he  can 
get  something  done.  (Laughter  and  applause) 

CHAIRMAN  SUMMERSKILL:  We  are  not  only  getting 
expert  testimony,  but  we  seem  to  be  getting  a  personal  sort 
of  testimony  here.  (Laughter) 

DEAN  TURNER:  That  leads  right  Into  my  second 
question,  Mr.  President,  because  you  mentioned,  near  the  end 
of  your  address,  a  point  that  touches  me  right  on  the  nose 
at  this  time.  We  are  experiencing  for  the  first  time  on  our 
campus  some  student  picketing.  We  have  never  had  It  before. 
For  years  we  have  believed,  and  we  have  been  advised  by  the 
university's  legal  counsel,  and  the  labor  relations  group  on 
the  campus,  that  the  university  cannot  be  picketed.  The 
only  kind  of  picketing  that  has  been  done  there.  It  has  not 
been  the  university  that  has  been  picketed,  but  It  has  been 
certain  construction  groups  that  have  been  picketing  their 
contractors,  and  the  legal  advisers  said  this  cannot  take 
place  on  the  state  property.  It  can  take  place  off  the 
property.  If  the  city  has  no  objection  to  It,  and  the  city 
doesn't. 

Not  too  long  ago  a  faculty  committee,  after  con¬ 
siderable  study,  recommended  that  the  university  consider 
revising  our  requirement  In  ROTO,  which  we  have  had  ever 
since  the  Institution  was  founded  under  the  land  grant  act, 
be  changed  from  the  required  basis  to  a  volvintary  basis. 

There  may  be  very  good  reasons  for  that,  that  we  have  dis¬ 
cussed  with  the  War  Department.  They  know,  and  we  know 
that  If  our  enrollment  Increases  as  it  Is  Increasing  at  the 
present  time,  that  we  simply  csuinot  accommodate  the  crowd, 
and  the  question  would  be  next,  would  we  be  producing  far 
more  officers  than  are  desirable. 

Yet  we  differ  from  many  of  the  states  who  have 
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the  land  grant  act  Institutions*  In  that  the  acceptance  of 
the  land  grant  act  In  Illinois  states  specifically  that  the 
work  not  only  Is  to  be  offered  as  requlz*ed  In  the  Act  of 
1862,  but  the  acceptance  by  the  legislature  of  the  state  of 
Illinois  says  that  the  work  shall  be  offered  and  taken  by 
all  physically  able  students  who  can  do  so.  In  fact*  we 
operated  In  early  years  as  a  military  school. 

It  has  been  recommended  that  we  ought  to  look 
carefully  at  whether  we  should  ask  the  state  to  ctumge  the 
law.  We  may  be  In  a  spot  where  we  cannot  do  the  Job.  The 
Department  of  Defense  may  decide  It  does  not  want  this  re¬ 
quirement  any  longer*  as  was  stated  last  spring  by  an  as¬ 
sistant  secretary  of  defense. 


All  of  this  background  builds  up  to  the  night  of 
our  military  ball.  A  group  of  plcketers  appeared  on  the 
driveways  and  InterfezYed  with  the  taxis  coming  In.  There 
was  a  lot  of  snow  on  this  late  spring  night.  It  was  a  dif¬ 
ficult  night  traffic-wise.  The  university  officers  found 
these  pickets*  about  a  half  dozen  of  them*  carrying  signs 
against  ROTC*  picketing  the  military  ball.  The  officers 
ordered  them  off  the  campus.  The  city  officers  ordered 
them  off  the  streets. 

All  hell  has  broken  loose  because  there  was  Inter¬ 
ference  with  the  picketing.  That  question  Is  under  study  at 
the  present  time.  The  university  has  come  up  with  the  propo¬ 
sition  that  under  certain  circumstances  students  may  picket 
on  the  campus. 

Would  you  comment  on  this  Just  a  little  bit*  be¬ 
cause  here  Is  the  point  I  am  coming  out  with.  Up  to  this 
time  on  our  campus  we  have  let  almost  anything  go  on*  pro¬ 
vided  It  was  by  a  recognized  organization*  and  provided 
that  there  had  been  an  Indication  In  advance  that  this 
could  go  on.  In  other  words*  If  the  request  Is  made*  "May 
we  do  this?"  and  It  Is  by  an  organized  group*  we  say*  "Sure*" 
If  It  Is  within  reason  and  legal  and  moral*  and  so  on. 

Here  Is  an  unknown  group  coming  Into  the  picture* 
If  they  are  students  --  we  assume  they  are  students*  al¬ 
though  we  discovered  In  this  first  group  of  plcketers  they 
were  not  all  students.  There  were  some  non- students  In  the 
group.  There  were  some  high  school  people  and  townspeople. 
Here  Is  the  basis  I  am  getting  at.  When  we  get  Into 
picketing  by  a  union  group,  we  are  breaking  down  a  tradi¬ 
tion*  that  Is  a  regulation  we  have  had  for  years*  that 
people  may  do  things*  If  they  are  known  and  If  they  ask  to 
do  It.  Will  you  comment  some  more  on  the  picketing?  You 
are  going  to  face  this  some  of  these  days  too. 


DR.  NABRIT;  First  of  all*  I  will  comment*  but  I 
will  have  to  make  this  strictly  a  personal  comment.  I  am  a 
firm  believer  In  the  right  of  freedom  of  speech.  I  am  a 
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firm  believer  that  picketing  is  one  means  of  freedom  of 
speech,  and  so  long  as  that  picketing  is  peaceful,  I  am  in 
favor  of  it.  And  I  would  not  be  too  much  concerned  whether 
I  knew  the  group  or  not,  if  they  have  some  grleveuice  against 
us  and  they  want  to  use  picketing  as  a  means  of  expression. 
It  is  all  right. 

It  would  seem  to  me  I  would  be  more  concerned  in 
trying  to  find  out  who  could  speak  for  the  group  and  in 
having  a  session  with  them  to  see  what  this  grievance  was 
about . 


Now  specifically  as  to  your  problem,  let  me  say 
that  where  the  students  were  a  part  of  a  group,  and  you 
know  that  the  students  at  the  university  have  this  feeling 
about  this  whole  matter  of  compulsory  ROTC,  then  it  is  not 
an  vnknown  group.  You  do  not  know  all  of  the  group,  that 
is  all.  You  do  know  it  is  your  students,  and  you  may  as 
well  face  the  problem  and  decide  whether  or  not  students 
have  a  right  to  picket.  I  think  they  do.  I  do  not  think 
we  have  any  more  right  to  outlaw  picketing  by  our  students 
than  does  the  White  House.  (Laughter  and  applause) 

DEAN  EDMUND  G.  WILLIAMSON  (Dean  of  Students, 
University  of  Minnesota,  Member  of  Panel):  Well,  that  is 
one  criterion,  isn't  it.  (Laughter) 


I  would  Just  like  to  express  my  personal  grati¬ 
tude  to  President  Nabrlt  for  this  very  clear,  and  very 
satisfying  advice  to  us  as  professional  people.  I  said  to 
Pred,  and  I  hope  you  won't  think  me,  sir,  parochial  when  I 
said  to  Fred  that  you  speak  and  think  like  a  Dean  of  Stu¬ 
dents.  (Laughter) 


DR.  NABRIT:  Thank  you. 

DEAN  WILLIAMSON:  I  hope  you  do  not  have  cause 
to  regret  that  description.  (Laughter) 


Well  I  am  tempted  to  follow  Dean  Turner's  prece¬ 
dent  of  getting  some  free  legal  advice  here.  (Laughter  said 
applause)  Heavens  knows  that  we  need  it  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota.  But  I  will  forego  that  temptation,  and  rather 
address  myself  to  one  of  your  statements  to  the  effect,  as 
I  recall,  that  the  Presidents  would  have  to  look  to  the  Deems 
of  Students  for  advice  with  regard  to  what  are  acceptable, 
and  what  are  unacceptable  modes  of  expression  of  opinion  con¬ 
cerning  controversial  and  other  social  Issues. 

I  had  this  situation  presented  to  me,  this  ques¬ 
tion  presented  to  me  last  February  when  I  was  a  consultant 
speaker  at  an  Institute  at  Atlanta  University.  These  were 
high  school  Negro  counselors  being  trained  in  this  Insti¬ 
tute,  and  after  I  had  given  my  speech  on  counseling  theory, 

I  was  asked  a  very  practical  question.  This  is  always 
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disturbing  to  a  professor.  (Laughter)  I  was  asked  by  a 
high  school  counselor,  "What  shall  we  advise  our  students 
when  they  come  to  us  with  the  question,  'What  should  I  do 
concerning  sit-in  demonstrations? ' "  This  Is  a  very  pressing 
question,  I  suppose,  on  almost  every  campus  represented 
here.  We  have  an  uneasiness  on  the  part  of  many  students 
and  many  faculty  menibers,  and  many  student  personnel  admin¬ 
istrators:  What  should  be  my  role  concerning  the  great 
Issue,  any  great  issue  that  divides  mankind? 

And  certainly  the  problem  of  discrimination  and 
segz^gatlon  Is  a  troublesome  Issue.  It  should  trouble  all 
of  us,  and  we  should  wonder  what  Is  our  proper  role. 

My  answer  was,  as  a  professional  counselor,  I  can 
only  look  at  this  as  a  counselor  would,  as  a  siatter  to  be 
dealt  with,  explored,  examined,  evaluated  Inaglnatlvely,  In 
a  conference  between  a  helping  counselor  and  a  student  who 
Is  troubled  by  this  sort  of  question.  It  Is  an  act.  It 
seems  to  me,  of  creative  Intelligence  to  appraise  and  to 
find  a  role  satisfying  and  appropriate  to  the  particular 
Individual  who  asked  the  question. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  are  unlversals.  I  am 
always  disturbed  when  students  regress  to  the  level  of  Imi¬ 
tation  and  follow  fads  anA  styles,  universally  almost.  You 
can  see  a  wave  beginning  In  one  campus,  and  Imitated  all 
over  the  coimtry. 

With  the  President's  permission.  It  seems  to  me 
that  as  student  personnel  administrators  we  should  make  our¬ 
selves  available  for  consultation  on  the  technical  question, 
"What  Is  an  appropriate  role  for  me  as  a  student,  or  for  us 
as  a  group  of  sttidents?"  And  through  the  patient  method  of 
counseling  we  should  help  the  individuals  to  examine  cre¬ 
atively  and  Imaginatively  possible  roles  that  would  be  ap¬ 
propriate  and  satisfying  to  them  as  Individuals. 

I  do  not  see  any  other  way  that  we  can  function, 
except  as  consultants  to  Individuals  who  raise  this  ques¬ 
tion.  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  many  presidents  wish 
that  we  would  not  be  quite  so  creative,  that  we  would  sit 
passively  and  let  sleeping  dogs  lie;  and  eez*talnly  that  we 
would  not  help  the  Individual  conjure  up  new  modes  of  ac¬ 
tion.  NeveiTtheless  I  think  we  have  a  professional  and  an 
ethical  obligation  to  our  students,  and  Indeed  to  o\u?  In¬ 
stitutions.  to  help  the  Individuals  use  creative  Intelli¬ 
gence  In  Imaginatively  considering  what  Is  an  appropriate 
role. 

For  some,  this  will  be  an  active  picketing,  and 
we  will  have  the  delightful  task  of  persuading  the  nervous 
regent  that  picketing  Is  an  appropriate  form  In  an  educa¬ 
tional  Institution,  as  well  as  outside.  For  other  students 
It  may  be  a  matter  of  learning  what  the  Issue  Is,  as  an  act 
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of  creative  Intelligence.  Well«  whatever  the  form*  it  seems 
to  me  that  It  must  be  appropriate  to  the  Individuals  con- 
oemed^  within  the  outer  limits  established  as  appropriate 
to  an  educational  Institution  In  which  you  are  dedicated  to 
helping  young  people  learn  to  deal  rationally  and  thought¬ 
fully  with  emotionally  laden  issues. 

CHAIRMAN  SUHMERSKILL:  Thank  you  for  those  com¬ 
ments,  Dr.  Williamson.  (Applause) 

Are  there  those  of  you  who  would  like  to  put  ques¬ 
tions  to  any  members  of  the  panel,  or  to  make  comments,  sug¬ 
gestions  or  cite  examples  from  your  own  campus  experience  at 
this  point? 

DEAN  STAMATAKOS  (University  of  Wisconsin):  I 
would  like  to  ask  a  question  of  the  panel,  or  for  that  mat¬ 
ter  to  Dr.  Nabrlt.  A  moment  ago  you  mentioned  the  growing 
wave  of  organizations,  similar  to  the  John  Birch  societies, 
ccmmiunlst  organizations,  and  socialist  organizations  on  our 
campuses.  What  Is  the  opinion  of  the  panel  with  respect  to 
permitting  extremely  liberal  or  extremely  left  wing  organi¬ 
sations  to  organize  under  the  auspices  of  a  university  or  a 
college  campus  community? 

DEAN  WILLIAMSON:  Could  I  answer  that? 

PAST  PRESIDENT  GUTHRIE:  Would  you  repeat  the 

question? 

DEAN  WILLIAMSON:  Would  you  repeat  the  question? 

DEAN  STAMATAKOS:  What  Is  the  opinion  of  the 
panel  with  respect  to  student  organizations,  or  shall  we 
say,  students  organizing  on  a  college  or  tmlverslty  campus, 
that  Is  to  say,  gaining  the  respectability  of  the  univer¬ 
sity's  name  and  support  —  what  Is  the  panel's  feeling  on 
this,  with  z*espeet  to  extreme  left  wing  or  for  that  matter, 
extreme  right  wing,  or  for  that  matter,  socially  unaccept¬ 
able  groups  on  the  university  or  college  campuses? 

DEAN  WILLIAMSON:  Personally  I  think  we  should 
make  our  consultation  services  available  to  help  them  or¬ 
ganize  as  an  open  part  of  our  campus.  Part  of  the  consul¬ 
tation  process  will  be  to  teach  them  the  ground  rules  within 
which  they  must  operate  and  which  they  must  accept.  But 
within  those  ground  rules,  within  the  outer  limits  of  de¬ 
cency,  you  search  for  modes  of  operation  which  are  appropri¬ 
ate  In  an  Institution  of  higher  education.  There  must  be 
no  deceltfulness  or  besmirching  of  character,  assassination 
of  character.  There  must  be  honesty  and  Integrity  of  pres¬ 
entation.  There  must  be  certain  academic  virtues  which 
must  be  observed,  and  we  have  to  teach  them.  If  they  will 
not  accept  those  limitations,  then. they  have  forfeited  the 
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privilege  of  using  our  educational  Institution.  But  within 
those  academic  virtues.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  cannot  sift 
out  unpopular  or  points  of  view  which  we  may  not  like  per¬ 
sonally,  or  which  may  be  unacceptable  In  the  political  arena. 

That  would  be  my  own  reaction.  I  think  we  ought 
to  help  them,  even  though  we  detest  what  they  stand  for. 

CHAIRMAN  SUMMERSKILL:  I  would  Just  add  my  per¬ 
sonal  view  that  no  university  can  lay  claim  to  being  a  great 
university  unless  It  sutkes  possible  the  expression  of  the 
widest  range  of  thought,  whether  It  be  scientific,  or  po¬ 
litical,  or  social. 

DR.  NABRIT:  May  I  comment  on  this?  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  appear  to  be  differing  here  or  not,  but  I 
want  to  make  this  clear,  that  If  the  question  Is  asked.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  the  answer  to  It  should  lie  In  the 
relationship  to  that  particular  university,  of  Its  objec¬ 
tives  and  what  these  organizations  are.  That  Is  one  thought. 

The  other  thing  Is,  If  you  are  talking  about  or¬ 
ganizations  for  the  expression  of  opinion,  that  Is  one  thing. 
But  If  you  are  talking  about  organizations  to  use  the  campus 
as  a  base  of  operations,  then  you  are  talking  about  another 
thing,  and  you  will  find  that  there  Is  not  that  kind  of  uni¬ 
versal  acceptance  by  universities.  I  am  not  sure  how  many 
\mlversltles  at  this  moment  would  knowingly  grant  a  charter 
to  a  card-carrying  commxmlst  organization  on  the  campus.  I 
am  Just  not  sure.  All  this  talk  that  we  are  making  Is  all 
right,  but  let  us  get  down  to  something  specific.  (Laughter) 
I  would  hate  for  Dean  Blackburn  to  bring  me  one.  (Laughter 
and  applause) 

DEAN  STAMATAKOS:  This  Is  the  point  I  was  driving 
at.  Where  do  you  draw  the  line?  I  know  In  our  own  Institu¬ 
tion  It  Is  quite  liberal.  Wisconsin  always  has  been,  I  am 
sure.  But  there  are  many  of  us  here  though  who  are  con¬ 
cerned  about  using  a  university  as  a  base  of  operations  for 
things  which  may  not  be,  shall  we  say,  socially  desirable, 
and  I  would  like  to  see  the  panel  pursue  this  point  a  lit¬ 
tle  further. 


DR.  NABRIT:  I  Just  want  to  make  this  comment. 
Now,  I  am  trying  to  decide  what  Is  socially  desirable,  be¬ 
cause  I  am  not  sure  we  know  what  should  be  desirable,  or 
what  Is  desirable.  That  Is  where  we  need  this  freedom  of 
discussion. 

Now  It  Is  one  thing  to  talk  about  that,  and  that 
It  seems  to  me  every  university  should  be  wide  open  for 
that,  no  matter  how  repugnant  the  view  might  be  to  you. 

That  Is  one  thing.  The  other  thing  Is  to  use  the  univer¬ 
sity  campus  as  a  base  of  operations  for  action.  That  Is  a 
different  thing.  Let  us  Just  assume  this.  I  have  no 
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knowledge  of  this.  But  let  us  just  assume  that  at  Howard 
we  granted  a  communist  the  right  to  set  up  a  caz^l  carrying 
organization,  and  they  said,  "Now  we  are  going  to  direct 
the  eastern  seaboard  operations  i^rom  the  Howard  campus. 

This  Is  the  headquarters."  Now  you  know  where  the  line  Is 
drawn?  They  would  not  be  admitted  In  the  university. 

But  If  we  have  students  who  believe  that  the 
communists  have  a  form  of  philosophy,  a  political  theory 
which  ought  to  be  In  control,  and  they  wish  to  advocate  It, 
then  It  Is  my  position  that  they  ought  to  have  complete 
freedom.  Just  as  much  as  the  Birch  Society,  or  the  Demo¬ 
crats,  or  the  Republicans. 


Now,  when  you  talk  about  these  organizations, 
please  separate  expression  and  thought  from  action,  because 
there  you  get  a  ground  that  Is  extremely  difficult.  I  do 
not  believe  that  we  can  convert  our  campuses  Into  action 
Institutions,  In  conformity  with  o\ir  background.  If  we  do 
we  move  towards  the  Latin  American  concept,  where  they  do 
just  that,  and  it  would  seem  to  me,  from  my  little  experi¬ 
ence  with  them,  I  would  much  prefer  our  form  of  university. 

CHAIRMAN  SUMMERSKILL:  Personally  I  agree  very 
much  with  this  separation  of  the  political  action,  which  as 
you  point  out  Is  not  the  main  purpose  of  Amerlcem  universi¬ 
ties,  as  they  are  Institutions  of  learning,  and  this  Is  a 
problem  to  be  dealt  with. 

I  think  In  the  main,  a  more  widespread  problem 
Is  that  of  the  limitation  on  thought  of  different  political 
and  social  conditions,  because  I  think  that  American  young¬ 
sters  are  going  to  have  to  deal  with  such  systems  overseas 
which  may  be  much  different  from  our  own,  and  many  young¬ 
sters  at  college  today  are  not  In  a  position  to  learn  and 
discuss  and  gain  further  understanding  about  these,  and 
that  Is  what  I  feel  we  should  work  to  expand,  that  people 
will  have  a  chemce  to  understand  different  kinds  of  politi¬ 
cal  thought  and  Ideologies  than  we  have  tiny  Interest  In  In 
this  country. 


DEAN  SHOPSTALL  (Arizona  State):  I  would  like  for 
President  Nabrlt,  If  he  would  be  so  kind  as  to  comment  on 
the  Idea  or  the  possibility  that  the  picketing  or  demonstra¬ 
tion  represents  a  breakdown  In  communication,  or  even  a 
breakdown  In  due  process,  and  therefore  should  be  approached 
from  that  point  of  view,  rather  than  the  point  of  view  that 
It  Is  something  that  we  approve  of,  and  we  want  to  encour¬ 
age.  Now  I  do  not  think  you  quite  said  that,  nevertheless. 
Isn't  It  a  breakdown  In  communication  and  therefore  we 
should  seek  to  Improve  our  commxinlcatlon  as  a  method  of 
preventing  It  rather  than  encouraging  it? 

DR.  NABRIT:  I  would  say,  first  of  all.  In  many 
Instances  where  picketing  has  taken  place.  In  the  labor 
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field.  In  the  field  of  civil  rights,  or  In  the  political 
field.  It  Is  not  a  matter  of  breakdown  of  coamunlcatlons. 
Both  sides  know  what  they  are  talking  about.  They  do  not 
Intend  to  acquiesce  either  In  the  position  of  the  other. 

It  Is  a  breakdown  In  any  method  of  cooperation.  The  com¬ 
munication  Is  not  the  matter.  The  employer  cosmiunleates 
with  his  employees,  and  he  simply  says,  "I  am  not  going  to 
do  this."  (Laughter)  So  It  Is  not  a  matter  of  communica¬ 
tion,  I  would  think. 

It  Is  rather  a  siatter  of  differences  of  position 
and  when  these  negotiations  break  down,  or  If,  as  you  Im¬ 
plied,  they  do  not  ever  take  place,  then  It  would  seem  to 
me  that  xmder  our  system  of  government  you  have  a  right  to 
make  known  your  side  of  the  controversy,  and  you  may  do  It 
by  speaking,  by  writing,  by  pictures,  by  picketing. 

I  would  think  that  we  must  first  of  all  approach 
It  from  the  standpoint  of  a  difference  In  point  of  view. 

Now  I  will  say  this,  wherever  you  find  a  situation  In  which 
the  cause  Is  a  lack  of  c<^mDunlcatlon,  I  would  agree  with 
the  questioner,  then  you  should  deal  with  Improvement  of 
the  communications.  But  I  think  In  general  It  Is  a  disa¬ 
greement  fundamentally  In  position. 

DEAN  SHOFSTALL:  But  Shouldn't  the  picketing  be 
a  last  resort? 

DR.  NABRIT:  No,  because  you  cannot  tell  me,  as 
a  tree  citizen,  whether  I  want  to  write,  whether  I  want  to 
speak,  or  whether  I  want  to  picket.  If  we  have  broken 
down  In  our  negotiations,  and  I  want  to  tell  the  public  my 
side,  you  cannot  tell  me  which  Is  first  and  last,  because 
now  we  are  on  the  other  side.  As  long  as  we  are  together, 
yes.  But  we  do  not  get  to  picketing  when  we  are  together. 
(Laughter) 


DEAN  SHOFSTALL:  Isn't  picketing  a  use  of  force, 
and  should  not  we  try  to  use  Intelligence  before  we  use 
force? 


DR.  NABRIT:  All  you  are  saying  Is  peaceful 
picketing  Is  forceful.  I  am  saying  that  peaceful  picketing 
Is  no  more  forceful  to  me  than  vigorous  writing.  It  Is  when 
picketing  becomes  violent  that  I  am  opposed  to  It.  I  am 
opposed  to  any  picketing  with  violence.  But  I  am  not  op¬ 
posed  to  peaceful  picketing.  I  would  agree  with  you  on 
this.  In  this  way,  that  It  would  be  nicer  for  all  concerned 
If  picketing  were  last.  (Laughter  and  applause) 

DEAN  WILLIAMSON:  I  would  like  to  comment  about 
President  Nabrlt's  categorization.  The  closer  I  get  to 
retirement,  the  more  uneasy  I  become  with  prior  categoriza¬ 
tion,  of  any  kind,  although  I  do  not  know  what  to  substitute 
for  It.  But  this  business  of  on  and  off  campus,  or  using 
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the  eaapue  as  a  base  for  off  canPUa  exploitation,  I  have  a 
good  deal  of  sympathy  with  It,  Put  I  would  repeat  that  the 
capacity  for  creative  Intelligence  on  the  part  of  students 
sometimes  plays  havoc  with  your  prior  categorization.  They 
think  of  fusing  categories. 

A  dozen  years  ago  we  had  a  good  example  of  this 
when  the  first  Senator  McCarthy,  the  evil  one  (laughter), 
was  In  his  heyday.  The  Republican  club  at  the  imiverslty 
of  Minnesota  came  In  with  a  petition,  which  we  approved, 
and  then  got  orders  to  disapprove  (laughter),  to  use  our 
campus,  the  Student  Union,  as  a  base  for  broadcasting  In 
order  that  he  might  reach  citizens  In  western  Wisconsin. 

NOW  this  was  using  the  university  as  a  base,  so 
we  had  about  a  couple  of  years  of  seminar  discussions  on 
this  Issue.  (Laughter)  In  the  meantime,  the  Senator  came, 
gave  his  speech  —  I  do  not  think  he  changed  anyone's 
votes.  But  we  still  were  left  with  the  issue,  can  a  univer¬ 
sity  be  used  as  a  base?  We  came  up  with  a  kind  of  weasel 
categorization  that  embraces  both  horns  of  a  dilemma.  That 
Is  my  favorite  form  of  logic.  (Laughter)  We  said  that  no 
student  organization  is  ehairtered  by  the  University  of 
Minnesota  primarily  to  reach  non-st\idents.  The  primary  ob¬ 
jective  must  be  students.  If  a  little  spills  over  on  the 
outside  to  benefit  the  citizens  at  large,  all  right. 

So  you  see,  we  sort  of  straddle  your  categoriza¬ 
tion.  As  I  say.  It  makes  me  a  little  bit  uneasy  with  prior 
categorizations . 

DEAN  TURNER:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  a  point 
right  here  —  I  was  agreeing  with  Ed's  statement  that  the 
President  was  speaking  a  good  deal  like  a  Dean  of  Students 
up  to  a  point,  cmd  then  at  a  point  I  think  he  spoke  much 
more  like  a  president  than  as  a  dean  of  students.  (Laughter) 
Here  Is  the  point,  Mr.  President.  Those  of  us  who  are 
Deans  of  Students  live  with  these  things,  and  It  seems  to 
me  that  In  all  the  years  I  have  worked  with  students  I  have 
gained  a  little  bit  of  the  point  of  view  of  the  student,  al¬ 
though  I  am  sure  I  do  not  have  It  at  the  present  time  — 
they  are  clear  ahead  of  me. 


I  agz*ee  that  a  student  should  be  able  to  meet 
and  discuss  anything  they  want  to.  But  those  of  us  who  work 
with  student  organizations  know  that  students  meet  up  to  a 
point,  and  they  say,  "Well,  let's  quit  talking  and  do  some¬ 
thing."  Now  there  Is  the  place  where  I  think  it  Is  easy  for 
you  to  say  to  us,  "Let  them  talk  all  they  want  to,  but 
don't  let  them  transmit  that  Into  action  that  Is  going  to 
become  unbearable  for  the  Institution."  You  can  say,  don't 
let  that  happen  to  us,  but  we  go  along  with  the  permissive 
attitude  of  letting  students  meet  and  discuss  whatever  they 
want  to,  but  we  are  not  there  when  they  say,  "Let's  quit 
talking  and  go  ahead  and  do  something."  There  Is  the 
trouble.  (Laughter  Euid  applause) 
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DR.  NABRPT:  I  agree,  and  that  la  why  we  come  to 
you  for  an  answer.  (Laughter  and  applause) 

DEAN  ALEXANDER  (Columbia  College):  President 
Nabrlt,  I  would  like  to  have  sone  comments  from  you,  I 
think,  on  a  very  Important  area  of  overlap  between  our  topic 
this  morning  and  the  topic  we  had  last  night,  the  Peace 
Corps.  I  had  an  example  recently  of  a  young  man  from  my 
school  who  was  In  an  overseas  program.  In  what  could  prob¬ 
ably  be  classified  as  an  under  developed  country,  who  ran 
Into  a  lot  of  very  unsavory  things  which  he  saw  going  on 
there,  mainly  Involving  American  business  men,  and  he  went 
In  to  the  American  Consul  and  tnburdened  his  mind. 

He  came  back  terribly  disturbed,  and  came  and 
talked  to  me  about  this  experience  and  all  of  what  he  felt, 
when  he  saw  the  things  that  were  going  on  In  this  place. 

I  know  that  the  viewpoints  that  have  been  pre¬ 
sented  here  generally  have  the  viewpoint  that  not  only 
freedom  of  speech,  but  also  perhaps  even  a  larger  freedom 
of  action  that  you  might  as  a  president  countenance,  but  we 
mean  with  this  experience  overseas  there  are  going  to  be 
some  real  problems. 

I  would  Just  like  to  have  some  reaction  from  you 
as  to  how  can  we  handle  those,  aixl  how  can  we  orient  these 
students  to  doing  a  good  Job  for  us  overseas  In  the  light  of 
that  experience? 

DR.  NABRIT:  Well,  Dean  Alexander,  you  raise  some 
interesting  points.  In  the  first  place  we  should  not  have 
any  Illusions  that  students  are  simply  going  to  talk  and  not 
do  anything  about  everything.  Your  own  experience  teaches 
you  that  at  times  this  talk  precipitates  action  —  some  of 
It  violent;  and  certainly  most  of  It  noisy.  (Laughter)  So 
we  will  have  action  and  we  will  have  action  In  many  In¬ 
stances  that  rtins  contrary  to  our  thoughts  and  our  wishes. 

But  that  Is  Just  a  part  of  our  society.  That  does  not 
bother  me.  We  have  that  In  our  comsainltles  every  day.  It 
is  Just  a  part  of  our  life. 

The  question  Is  as  to  what  we  as  Institutions 
should  tiTy  to  accomplish,  not  by  restraint  on  students,  but 
by  teaching  the  students  the  responsibilities  that  go  along 
with  this  freedom.  The  university  Is  a  place  for  study, 
reflection,  smd  research,  and  this  Is  best  accomplished  In 
an  orderly  atmosphere.  That  Is  the  nature  of  our  university, 
and  that  anything,  teacher  or  student,  any  action,  presi¬ 
dent  or  otherwise,  which  In  any  way  takes  fi^  that  destroys 
in  essence  our  main  reason  for  our  favored  position  In  the 
American  society. 

Now  as  our  students  go  overseas,  they  will  have 
experiences  not  quite  like  the  "Ugly  American."  I  think 
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that  Is  exaggerated,  although  I  saw  some  ugly  Americans,  but 
not  any  as  big  as  that  one.  (Laughter) 

I  do  not  think  that  our  students  are  unable  to 
take  this.  I  met  students  all  over  the  world.  I  was  In 
Africa  In  November  and  I  met  a  large  number  of  our  students 
from  this  coxmtry,  and  they  seem  to  take  It.  [Remarks  off 
the  record] 

Our  students  will  run  Into  Incidents,  but  I  thlxik 
our  students  will  surprise  us  In  their  ability  to  take  these 
things  In  their  stride  and  to  make,  probably,  a  sound  resolu¬ 
tion  of  them  as  we  do.  Sometimes  we  think  maturity  and  wis¬ 
dom  only  reside  In  the  people  who  are  as  old  as  Dean  Black- 
bum  (laughter)  but  some  of  us  younger  students  (laughter) 
think  that  we  have  the  ability  to  reflect  also. 

I  do  not  have  this  fear  of  the  young  people.  I 
do  not  have  this  fear  of  our  students.  I  think  that  our 
students  have  a  much  broader  grasp  of  the  things  that  con¬ 
front  us,  and  I  would  say  this:  Certainly  they  have  a 
broader  and  a  deeper  Interest  than  we  have,  because  all  of 
these  dire  predictions  that  are  being  made  are  not  for  us, 
but  they  are  for  the  students,  because  most  of  us  would  be 
too  old  to  make  much  difference.  (Laughter) 

I  think  that  our  students,  as  far  as  we  can  ad¬ 
vance  them  to  Independent  thinking  ^md  research  euid  to  a 
responsibility  for  acting  as  citizens  In  the  community  In 
which  we  have  them,  that  they  themselves  will  take  care.  In 
the  Peace  Corps  or  In  any  other  adjxmct  of  our  society  that 
operates  overseas.  In  a  way  that  would  be  satisfactory. 

I  saw  much  less  unsatisfactory  behavior  and  talk 
and  heard  much  less  unsatisfactory  talk  among  the  students 
in  Europe  and  Africa,  them  I  did  among  some  of  the  older 
people  from  the  United  States.  I  do  not  share  any  fear 
whatsoever,  other  than  we  may  get  some  half-baked  students. 

We  may  get  some  students  who  think  this  is  a  lark.  But  I 
think  the  majority  of  them  will  appreciate  an  opportunity 
to  share  the  experience  with  people  In  other  coimtrles. 
(Applause) 

CHAIRMAN  SUMMERSKILL;  Our  time  Is  rapidly  com¬ 
ing  to  a  close.  We  have  time  for  perhaps  two  more  ques¬ 
tions. 

DEAN  NYGREEN:  Dr.  Nabrit,  on  two  occasions  this 
morning  you  have  referred,  when  discussing  social  action  by 
students,  to  the  guide  line  for  the  administrator  of  the 
policy  or  position  which  an  Institution  represents,  and 
this  Is  quite  vague  to  me.  This  Is  a  source  of  much  con¬ 
cern  to  students  who  do  not  perceive  clearly  positions  of 
institutions.  Sometimes  they  can  accept  this,  as  when 
they  go  to  a  Southern  religious  Institution  that  says,  "You 
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shall  not  dance,"  and  they  say,  "All  right.  If  we  do  not  ac¬ 
cept  this  we  may  go  elsewhere."  But  then  at  other  times  get 
to  the  kind  of  position  which  Chancellor  Branscomib  took  with 
regard  to  James  Lawson  In  refusing  him  a  degree  from  the 
Divinity  School.  And  I  would  like  you  to  be  a  little  more 
direct  and  clearcut  on  what  you  mean  by  the  policy  or  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Institution. 

DR.  NABRIT;  That  Is  probably  the  most  difficult 
aspect  of  this  problem.  I  think  you  would  agree,  first  of 
all,  that  among  our  Institutions  of  higher  education  that 
there  Is  as  great  a  difference  as  It  Is  possible  to  have 
aunong  things  supposed  to  be  alike.  (Laughter)  Therefore, 
what  Is  true  of  the  great  metropolitan  universities,  or  the 
great  state  universities  may  not  be  true  of  the  soialler  In¬ 
stitutions,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  the  way  they  have 
developed,  their  faculties,  their  experiences,  and  all  of 
the  things  that  go  to  make  up  the  community  In  which  they 
live. 


But  all  of  these  Institutions  ought  to  have  some 
things  In  common.  And  no  matter  what  kind  of  Institution, 

I  would  say,  first  of  all,  fz*eedom  of  speech  and  fz^edom  of 
thought,  freedom  of  Inquiry,  ought  to  be  a  basic  Ingredient. 
That  Is  all. 


Now  when  you  say  the  area  whez*e  I  seem  to  be 
vague.  It  is  because  It  Is  a  gray  area,  and  you  cannot  bring 
sharpness  Into  that  area.  But  the  amount  of  action  penult- 
ted  has  a  direct  relationship  to  the  status  of  the  univer¬ 
sity.  For  example.  It  Is  Just  like  any  other  segnaent  of 
Amerlcain  society.  The  more  provincial,  the  more  local,  the 
more  separated  or  segregated  the  Institution  Is,  the  nar¬ 
rower  are  all  of  its  Ideas  and  practices.  The  more  cosmo¬ 
politan  It  Is,  the  more  they  depart  from  that  view. 

Now,  you  cannot  get  from  me  a  statement  which  I 
do  not  know,  that  Is,  where  can  you  say  you  draw  a  line? 

Our  hope  Is  that  every  phase  of  our  educational  system  moves 
through  the  most  liberal  position,  but  the  very  fact  that 
you  are  talking  about  social  phenomenon  means  that  you  can 
not  set  forth  a  scientific  and  precise  line. 

DEAN  NYGREEN:  All  right,  sir,  but  would  you 
agree  with  this  conclusion:  That  the  extent  to  which  social 
action  by  students  can  be  permitted  Is  not  so  much  a  func¬ 
tion  of  the  sponsorship  of  the  Institution  as  It  Is  the 
courage,  principledness  and  sophistication  of  the  adminis¬ 
trators  responsible  for  the  Institution? 

DR.  NABRIT:  I  would  agree  If  you  would  say  "stu¬ 
dents  and  parents,"  if  you  add  those  two  "sophisticated 
students  and  parents  who  are  to  be  administered."  In  other 
words,  you  need  the  whole  unit  moving  to  a  situation.  Tate 
Columbia  College  for  example,  as  an  Illustration,  and  take 
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Chlttllng  Switch  College «  in  any  state  that  you  wish.  That 
designates  as  far  as  a  college  can  go  and  not  be  a  high 
school.  (Laughter)  You  must  take  Into  account  the  parents 
too,  and  the  students.  If  you  add  those,  I  would  accept 
that. 

DEAN  NYOREEN:  All  right. 

DEAN  WUNDERLICH  (Kansas  State  University):  Jim 
Lawson  was  on  our  campus  three  weeks  ago.  He  brought  along 
the  social  action  concept  that  he  maintains  and  believes  in, 
first,  gather  the  facts;  second,  conmnmlcate ;  and  third  — 
which  disturbed  us  a  great  deal,  we  find  he  said  that  legal 
processes  today  aire  not  helping  us  achieve  our  social  action 
objectives.  We  are  finding  It  Is  necessary  to  take  physical 
action  to  create  the  dialogue. 

There  has  followed  In  the  past  two  weeks  a  j?e- 
llglous  group  who  are  very  Interested  In  the  housing  situa¬ 
tion  In  Manhattan,  Kansas.  May  I  ask  you  this  question. 

Dr.  Nabrlt,  at  what  point  should  an  Institution  accept  the 
violation  of  law  to  permit  social  action  on  the  part  of  the 
students? 

DR.  NABRIT:  If  you  recall,  I  raised  that  ques¬ 
tion  In  my  main  presentation,  and  I  raised  It  because  until 
I  becaro  President  In  July,  I  was  associated  as  counsel  with 
over  900  of  these  students  whose  cases  we  were  representing 
In  the  various  states.  So  I  had  some  knowledge  of  this, 
firsthand,  having  participated  In  the  trial  In  the  lower 
courts,  and  many  of  them  even  past. 

I  am  saying  that  to  say  that  In  spite  of  that 
experience  It  seems  to  me  that  when  students  engage  In  ac¬ 
tion  which  results  In  arrest  and  conviction,  a  university 
has  to  decide  how  far  It  will  go  In  approving  such  student 
action.  That  Is  to  say,  any  university  —  I  will  take  the 
one  where  I  do  not  believe  there  would  be  any  doubt.  Let 
us  say  St\ident  X  Is  arrested,  charged  with  the  murder  and 
rape  of  an  old  lady  In  the  city,  and  convicted.  I  think 
that  would  be  about  bad  enough  so  everybody  would  say,  that 
student  at  least  ought  to  be  put  out.  (Laughter) 

Now  we  go  from  that  to  the  student  who  Is  ar¬ 
rested  and  convicted  for  Jaywalking.  I  think  everybody 
would  say  he  should  not  be  put  out. 

Now  In  between  we  get  Into  this  whole  area  of 
arrests  and  conviction.  The  students  In  Boston,  as  you 
know  If  you  have  been  up  there  In  the  fall,  or  In  the 
spring,  either  time  when  their  blood  Is  running  (laughter), 
will  Just  get  out  and  Just  decide  to  flex  their  muscles  and 
staz*t  roaring  In  any  one  direction,  and  they  will  wind  up 
with  fisticuffs  with  the  officers,  and  turn  over  cars,  and 
carry  on  until  they  all  have  been  drenched  with  the  hoses 
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and  some  locked  up.  They  are  arrested  and  convicted. 

Now  most  of  us  would  be  horrified  If  you  would 
send  the  students  home  who  had  done  that.  But  you  still 
are  In  a  situation,  you  are  In  this  area  where  there  Is  some 
doubt. 


Now  over  In  the  sit-ins,  where  you  have  non¬ 
violence,  which  Is  something  to  Impress  you,  and  you  have 
peaceful  picketing  or  sit-ins  —  again  you  see,  that  Is  In 
the  accepted  vein  of  protest  —  and  these  students  are  ar¬ 
rested  and  convicted  of  trespass,  or  breach  of  the  peace. 
Again,  misdemeanors,  like  these  exuberant  flexing  of  the 
muscles  In  the  spring,  only  these  are  quiet  and  peaceful. 

So  you  must  take  these  things  In  their  context, 
and  the  university  has  to  do  It.  The  great  bulk  of  the 
university  should  have  taken  the  view  that  these  arrests 
and  convictions  are  In  the  nature  of  the  misdemeanor,  and 
are  less  offensive  acts,  and  have  not  dismissed  the  students 
who  have  taken  these  actions.  That  Is  In  effect  approving 
It.  I  would  be  Inclined  to  Join  that  group. 

But  I  am  not  trying  to  make  a  definitive  answer 
for  evej?ybody,  because  you  see,  you  are  In  im  area  where 
you  move  between  this  little  old  lady  who  was  raped  and 
murdered,  over  to  the  Jaywalker.  And  as  you  move  In  there, 
the  closer  you  get,  the  less  distinct  becomes  your  choices. 
They  are  not  as  sharp,  and  It  Is  a  difficult  problem. 

I  also  said  In  there  —  If  I  didn't, I  should 
have  said  It  —  I  was  leaving  that  to  this  society.  (Laugh¬ 
ter  and  applause) 

CHAIRMAN  SUMMERSKILL;  I  would  like  to  congratu¬ 
late  the  Program  Chairman  for  arranging  this  excellent  pro¬ 
gram,  and  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  this  subject  be  pur¬ 
sued  at  next  year's  meeting.  The  mention  of  this  situation 
that  I  think  might  be  explored  more  fully  Is  the  Irrational 
part  of  It.  We  have  been  talking  pretty  much  In  rational 
terms  this  morning,  and  I  think  that  fear,  for  example.  Is 
one  very  extreme  and  Important  factor  which  enters  Into 
these  situations  and  affects  our  work. 

Quickly,  by  example,  at  Cornell  we  are  tiding, 
with  might  and  main,  to  teach  our  students  to  revere  learn¬ 
ing,  to  revere  law  and  order,  and  to  revei^  the  American 
way  of  life,  as  we  broadly  understand  It.  And  now  some  new 
forms  of  expression  are  coming  up  with  out  students.  And 
we  had  a  picket  this  year,  and  people  were  fearful  and 
suspicious.  This  had  to  do  with  discrimination  In  fraterni¬ 
ties.  I  think  there  are  a  number  of  people  now  who  agree 
that  perhaps  this  was  the  most  constructive  act  by  students 
in  the  last  ten  years  on  this  situation,  and  It  set  In  mo¬ 
tion  a  whole  chain  of  work  to  Improve  the  discrimination 
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situation  on  our  campus,  and  hopefully  to  eliminate  dis¬ 
crimination  completely. 

Similarly,  there  has  been  fear  about  outside 
groups  participating  emd  working  with  our  groups  on  social 
problems,  £md  yet  we  have  had  one  example,  a  group  of  stu¬ 
dents  Interested  In  civil  rights,  who  began  to  work  with  the 
town  leaders  In  this  field,  emd  a  new  form  of  maturity  and 
effectiveness  In  their  work  emerged  because  they  were  work¬ 
ing  with  community  leaders  who  had  experience  and  under¬ 
standing  which  the  young  people  did  not  have. 

Here  were  two  areas  In  which  our  own  fear  and  ap¬ 
prehension  nearly  caused  bad  judgment  on  our  part.  We  had 
to  go  through  this  to  be  reassured  that  this  was  not  only 
right,  but  effective  and  democratic  and  suitable  to  the 
university. 


This  Is  the  area  that  I  personally  would  hope, 
these  kinds  of  problems  —  emd  when  you  are  dealing  with 
fear,  you  are  dealing  with  many  levels,  your  trustee  and 
governor  level;  you  are  also  dealing  with  the  safety  divi¬ 
sion  and  campus  patrolmen  who  may  not  vinderstand  new  forms 
of  action,  new  forms  of  student  expression.  There  are  a 
whole  host  of  problems  that  I  hope  our  Association  could 
tackle . 


Dean  Blapkbum,  thank  you  for  having  a  President 
like  this  and  bringing  him  to  us.  President  Nabrlt,  thank 
you  for  your  wisdom  and  your  sense  of  hximor.  Dean  Turner, 
thank  you  for  telling  us  when  our  distinguished  visitor  was 
a  president  and  a  dean.  And  Dean  Williamson,  thank  you  for 
holding  before  us  the  possibility  that  later  In  our  careers 
we  will  live  comfortably  with  dilemmas.  (Laughter) 

Mr.  President. 

. . .  President  Weaver  resinned  the  Chair  . . . 

PRESIDENT  WEAVER:  Mr.  Vice  President,  thank  you 
for  your  masterful  handling  of  this  wise  comprehension  and 
brilliant  exposition  of  a  subject  vital  to  higher  education 
and  to  free  society. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  recognize  former 
Vice  President  Don  Anderson,  Dean  of  Washington  University 
in  Seattle,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  a  resolution. 

DEAN  ANDERSON  (Past  Vice  President;  Resolution 
of  Appreciation);  Thank  you.  I  cannot  resist  observing 
that  now  I  know  why  Armour  Blackburn  Is  the  happiest  looking 
crook  upon  whom  a  president  ever  leaned.  (Laughter) 

I  do  not  have  a  prepared  resolution  to  read,  and 
I  am  sure  the  language  could  be  much  Improved.  But  I  would 
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like  to  propose  that  we  spread  on  the  record  our  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  this  Conference,  and  expeclally  of  the  work  of  our 
Host  Deans,  especially  of  the  fine  work  of  our  Commissions 
and  Committees,  and  perhaps  more  particularly  the  work  of 
Glen  Nygreen  In  producing  the  finest  program  that  at  least 
I  have  ever  attended,  and  I  would  move  that  this  be  made  an 
action  of  this  Conference.  (Applause) 

DEAN  PEACE  (City  College):  I  second  the  motion. 

PRESIDENT  WEAVER:  The  resolution  has  been  pre¬ 
sented  and  seconded.  In  the  absence  of  a  call  for  the 
question,  I  will  simply  proceed  to  call  for  a  vote.  All  In 
favor  please  say,  "aye.''  All  opposed,  "no."  It  Is  carried. 
Thank  you,  Don  and  Glen. 

We  planned  to  adjourn  at  twelve.  It  Is  Just  a 
little  before  twelve.  If  there  Is  some  business  of  compel- 
Ing  urgency  to  come  before  the  Association  I  shall  be  happy 
to  entertain  any  presentation  of  It  at  this  time. 

DEAN  BEATTY  (Pomona  College):  I  wonder  If  It  would 
not  be  helpful  to  Glen  Nygreen  and  his  committee  for  next 
year  If  from  time  to  time,  as  we  have  Ideas  later,  we  write 
to  him,  as  we  have  been  Invited  to  do,  but  especially  If 
anyone  has  any  Ideas  that  he  wishes  to  make  as  a  construc¬ 
tive  suggestion  for  next  year,  he  shall  speak  up  now  and 
give  those  suggestions  to  him.  I  will  begin  by  giving  one 
suggestion  I  have. 

I  would  like  very  much  on  some  succeeding  pro¬ 
grams  to  hear  a  discussion  of  the  progress  of  research  and 
practical  experience  In  trying  to  find  out  how  one  ever 
gages  motivation,  how  one  ever  knows  something  about  the 
character  and  quality  of  a  student,  other  than  those  various 
things  that  we  always  talk  about. 

I  could  find  several  evidences  that  what  Is  In  a 
man's  folder  has  no  bearing  whatever  upon  the  kind  of  man 
that  he  Is.  There  are  such  examples  In  the  histories  of 
colleges. 

I  would  very  much  like  to  hear  a  report  from 
some  really  competent  persons,  amd  I  do  not  mean  Just  one — 

I  hope  a  panel  --on  what  Is  being  done  In  research  In  this 
country,  what  Is  the  status  of  It,  and  where  are  we  going 
on  gaging  the  motivation  of  students  before  they  come  to 
college. 

I  am  sure  there  Is  much  to  be  done  here,  not  only 
In  this  area,  but  In  relation  to  their  vocational  plams  al¬ 
so.  We  need  help  here,  and  I  am  sure  we  have  to  work  on  It. 

I  hope  others  would  like  to  make  suggestions  of 
what  they  would  like  to  see  on  the  program  also. 


PRESIDEIfr  WEAVER:  Thank  you.  It  Is  most  con¬ 
structive  to  have  suggestions.  I  am  sure  Glen  Nygreen 
listened  attentively  to  what  you  had  to  say,  and  If  he  did 
not,  a  written  j*ecord  of  It  will  be  In  the  proceedings. 

Is  there  anything  else? 

DEAN  SAM  M.  BASTA  (University  of  Nevada):  I 
would  like  to  know  where  Chlttlln  Switch  Is? 

DR.  NABRIT:  That  Is  In  the  southern  part  of 
Mississippi.  (Laughter) 

DEAN  ANDERSON:  I  move  we  adjourn. 

PRESIDENT  WEAVER:  A  motion  to  adjourn  Is  made. 

. . .  The  motion  was  duly  seconded  . . . 

PRESIDENT  WEAVER:  I  declare  this  meeting,  the 
43rd  Annual  Conference  of  NASPA,  hereby  adjourned. 
(Applause) 

...  The  Conference  adjourned  at  eleven  fifty- 
five  o'clock  ... 
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APPEKDIX  A 


REPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY 
April  1,  i960  -  April  1,  1961 

This  brief  annual  report  covers  the  secretarial 
activities  of  the  National  Association  of  Stxident  Personnel 
Administrators  from  the  Forty-Second  "Joe  Park"  Memorial 
Conference  In  Columbus,  Ohio,  to  the  Forty-Third  Annual  Con¬ 
ference  In  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado.  It  Is  Ironic  that 
the  Items  listed  below  do  not  cover  the  main  responsibility 
cai*rled  by  previous  secretaries  as  well  as  your  present  in¬ 
cumbent:  that  of  handling  the  one  hundred  or  so  letters  per 
month  concerning  various  facets  and  activities  of  the  as¬ 
sociation. 

Association  Membership 

Special  Note:  Ten  years  ago  (1951)  total  menOjers  201 
Five  years  ago  (1956)  total  members  272 
Membership  as  of  April  1,  i960  333 

Members  added  since  4/1/60  15 

Membership  discontinued  -4 

Total  membership  as  of  April  1,  I96I  3^4 
Membership  Inquiries  are  pending  from  seven  schools. 

New  Members  and  Institutional  Representatives 
Augsburg  College,  Minneapolis  4,  Minnesota,  Dean  Peter  H. 
Armacost,  Dean  of  Students 

C.  W.  Post  College  of  Long  Island  University,  P.O.  Box  247, 
Qreenvale,  New  York,  Dean  Fred  S.  DeMarr,  Dean  of  Students 
Idaho  State  College,  Pocatello,  Idaho,  Dean  Mel  P.  Schubert, 
Dean  of  Students 

Indiana  State  Teachers  College,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  Dean 
Mark  H.  Williams,  Dean  of  Men 
Loras  College,  Dubuque,  Iowa,  Rev.  Eiigene  C.  Kutsch,  Deem 
of  Men 

Northeast  Louisiana  State  College,  Moniroe,  Louisiana, 

Dean  Fred  J.  Vogel,  Dean  of  Student  Seirvlces 
Pacific  University,  Forest  Grove,  Oregon,  Dean  C.  Bryce 
Dvmham,  Dean  of  Students 

Regis  College,  West  50th  and  Lowell  Blvd.,  Denver  21, 
Colorado,  Dean  Bernard  Karst,  S.J.,  Dean  of  Students 
Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  65  Plymouth  Avenue,  South, 
Rochester  8,  New  York,  Director  Melvyn  P.  Rlnfret, 

Director  of  Housing 

St.  Procoplous  College,  Lisle,  Illinois,  Deatn  Valentine 
Skluzacek,  O.S.B.,  Dean  of  Students 
San  Fernando  Valley  State  College,  I8III  Nordhoff  Street, 
Northrldge,  California,  Dean  John  T.  Palmer,  Dean  of 
Students 

Southern  Connecticut  State  College,  New  Haven,  Connecticut, 
Dean  Roy  R.  Senour,  Jr.,  Dean  of  Students 
College  of  Steubenville,  Steubenville,  Ohio,  Rev.  Leonard  P. 
Sardo,  Deem  of  Students 

Uni ver site  Laval,  Quebec,  Canada,  Dean  Jean-Charles  Bouffard, 
Dean  of  Students 
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Westminster  College,  Pulton,  Missouri,  Paul  E.  Engsberg, 
Assistant  to  the  Dean  of  the  College 

Discontinued  Memberships 
Carroll  College,  Waxikesha,  Wisconsin 
College  of  Idaho,  Caldwell,  Idaho 
The  Rice  Institute,  Houston,  Texas 
Swarthmore  College,  Swarthmore,  Pennsylvauila 


Deaths  of  NASPA  Participants 

(1)  Past  President  of  NASPA,  Robert  M.  Strozler  suffered  a 
fatal  heart  attack  on  April  20,  i960.  He  was  In  his  third 
year  as  President  of  Florida  State  University.  Prior  to 
that  position,  "Bob"  served  as  the  popular  wd  respected 
Dean  of  Students  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

(2)  Dean  Edwin  W.  Schoenberger,  Dean  of  Students  at  the 
Institute  of  Paper  Chemistry  connected  with  Lawrence  College, 
Appleton,  Wisconsin,  passed  away  very  suddenly  on  the  last 
day  of  February. 


NASPA  Representation 


American  Council  on  Education 
National  Interfratemlty  Conference 
Fraternity  Scholarship  Association 
Association  of  College  Honor  Societies 
National  Association  of  College  Unions 
National  Association  of  Foreign  Student  Advisers 
National  Housing  Director's  Conference 
tftilted  States  National  Student  Association 
Western  Personnel  Conference 
Inter-Assoclatlon  Coordination  Committee 
Various  Inaugurations  £Uid  Celebrations 
Phi  Eta  Sigma 
Omlcron  Delta  Kappa 

Regional  Meetings  Reported 


Kansas  Association  of  Student  Personnel  Administrators 
Ohio  Association  of  Student  Personnel  Administrators 
Wisconsin  Association  of  Deans  of  Men 

Pennsylvania  Association  of  Student  Personnel  Administrators 
The  Southern  Association  of  Deans  of  Men  and  Personnel 
Administrators 

Allerton  Conference  of  Mid-West  Deans  of  Students 
Illinois  Deems  and  Advisers  of  Men 
Some  regional  groups  have  not  yet  met 

Publications 


Piroceedlngs  of  the  Colxnnbus  Conference  (April  7-9# 
i960)  were  reproduced  and  sent  out  to  all  conference  parti¬ 
cipants  and  Institutional  representatives  within  six  weeks. 
The  reduction  In  size  as  a  result  of  the  photographic 
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process  suggested  by  Mr.  Leo  Isen,  Conference  Reporter, 
seemed  to  have  been  very  much  appreciated. 

By  action  of  the  Executive  Committee,  an  Insert  similar 
In  size  to  the  Proceedings  was  distributed  to  the  membership 
Including  (a)  a  roster  of  Committees  and  Conmilsslons  for 
1959-60  school  year,  (b)  a  copy  of  the  NASPA  constitution, 
and  (3)  a  complete  copy  of  the  fraternity  report  acted  upon 
at  the  Columbus  Conference. 

Sales  of  Commission  III  Casebooks  have  continued  on  a 
limited  scale  and  they  will  be  available  again  at  the  Con¬ 
ference  Registration  Desk. 

There  have  been  six  Issues  of  the  Association  Newslet¬ 
ter  known  as  the  BREEZE  mailed  out  to  the  entire  membership. 
Items  concerning  books,  articles,  personnel  changes,  and 
organizations  Judged  to  be  of  Interest  have  been  Included. 

Placement 

Close  liaison  has  been  maintained  with  the  Placement 
Officer  Dean  Amo  Nowotny  and  his  able  assistant  Mrs.  Ruth 
Neel  Miller  by  letter  and  by  telephone.  Seventy-six  place¬ 
ment  profiles  prepared  In  Texas  and  duplicated  In  Urbana 
have  been  distributed  with  the  newsletters.  Letters  con¬ 
cerning  vacancies  and  prospective  appointments  have  been 
coordinated  with  the  Placement  Officer  whenever  possible. 

The  Executive  Committee 

Since  the  April  9  meeting  of  the  NASPA  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  In  Colvimbus,  Ohio,  there  have  been  three  full  day 
meetings  of  this  group  at  the  Illlnl  Center  In  the  LaSalle 
Hotel,  Chicago,  Illinois,  on  May  27,  October  17,  and  Febru¬ 
ary  13.  Another  meeting  Is  planned  for  Saturday,  April  1, 
1961,  at  the  Bmadraoor  Hotel. 

Minutes  for  all  of  these  sessions  are  on  file  except 
for  the  meeting  yet  to  be  held.  Highlights  of  the  year  have 
been  as  follows: 

(1)  The  establishment  of  a  "Committee  on  Consulting  Ser¬ 
vices"  with  Jack  Stlbbs  of  Tulane  as  Chairman. 

(2)  The  appointment  of  a  "Committee  Regarding  the  Student 
and  Social  Action"  to  be  chaired  by  Dean  Ed  Williamson  of 
Minnesota. 

(3)  The  realignment  of  NASPA  Placement  Office  with  Dean 
Nowotny  as  Placement  Officer  and  several  regional  assist¬ 
ants  to  help  throughout  the  year  and  especially  at  the 
Donf erence . 

(4)  Initiated  action  to  have  NASPA  become  a  constituent 
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meabT  of  the  American  Council  on  Education  rather  than 
holding  an  Aasoclate  mentoerahlp. 


(5)  Batabllahed  a  NASPA  Membership  Committee  with  Jim 
McLeod  of  Northwestern  as  chairman  to  assist  with  membership 
matters. 


A  close  working  relationship  by  air  mall,  tele¬ 
graph  and  telephone  has  been  maintained  with  officers  and 
eoBmlttee  sieinbers.  Some  of  the  added  funds  from  Increased 
moabership  dues  have  been  allocated  to  travel  expenses. 

Conclusion 


The  efforts  of  the  officers,  members  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  and,  especially.  Conference  Chairman  Qlen 
Nygreen,  have  been  appreciated.  Both  NASPA  and  this  writer 
are  indebted  to  Miss  Joyce  May  for  her  willing  asslstatnce. 
The  year  has  gone  too  quickly  to  accomplish  all  that  should 
have  been  accomplished  but  I  am  grateful  that  my  co-workers 
at  Illinois  and  my  own  family  have  accepted  my  NASPA  duties 
with  tolerance  and  consideration. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Carl  W.  Knox 
Secretaz>y-Treasurer 


TREASURER'S  REPORT 

March  16,  19^0,  through  March  17,  196I 

RECEIPTS 

Balance  on  Hand,  March  16,  i960 
i960  Conference  Receipts 
Dues  Received 
Sale  of  Proceedings 
Sale  of  Coimnisslon  III  Casebooks 
Mlsc.  Receipts 

Balance  on  Hand  and  Total  Receipts 


*$300  outstanding  check  cancelled. 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT  (Continued) 


DISBURSEMEirrS 


Annvial  Conference  Expense: 
i960  Conference  Expense  tt93.^5 
Cost  of  Proceedings  2256.61 

Conference  Chalnsan  500.00 

Badges  76.83 

Total  Conference  Expense 

Secretary-Treasurer's  Expense: 


Printing  k  Mimeographing 

144.40 

Postage 

110.00 

Telephone  &  Telegraph 

49.10 

Stenographic  Service 

418.00 

Books  k  Magazines 

6.60 

Secretary's  Allotment 

100.00 

Mlsc. 

-7.29 

Total  Sec.-Treas.  Expense 
Placement  Service 


7326.89 


835.39 


50.00 


Executive  Committee  Expenses: 
President's  Fund  300.00 

Meeting  Expenses  2592.53 

Commission  & 

Conmlttee  Exp .  241.06 

Total  Exec.  Com.  Expense 


3133.59 


Ml sc.  Expenses: 

A  merlcan  Council  Dues  50.00 

Travel  to  Meetings  143.13 

Mlsc.  Expenses  74.68 

Total  Mlsc.  Expenses 

Total  Disbursements 

ENDING  BALANCE,  MARCH  17,  1961 


267.81 


11,613.68 


C86.4S 


Balance/check  book,  3-17-61 
Balance/NASPA  records,  3-17-61 
Balance/  bank  statement,  3-17-61 


8086.49 

8086.49 

8086.49 
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APPENDIX  B 


HISTORIAN'S  NOTE:  The  National  Aaeoclatlon  of  Student  Per¬ 
sonnel  Administrators  Is  singularly  fortunate  In  the  fact 
that,  more  than  four  decades  after  Its  foxmdlng.  It  Is  able 
to  present  to  Its  members  the  text  of  a  recent  address  by 
one  of  the  Pounders  of  the  Association.  The  old  timers  In 
NASPA  will  recall  the  sly  humor;  the  new  meinbers  will  Join 
In  appreciation  of  the  man,  and  all  will  be  pleased  to  hear, 
once  again,  from  Scott  H.  Goodnight,  Dean  Bnerltus,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin. 

Fred  H.  Tximer,  Historian 


THE  DEANSHIP  OP  MEN  -  DEANS  AND  DEANINO 
by 

Dean  Scott  H.  Goodnight 

(Presented  to  the  Uhlverslty  Club  of  Winter 
Park,  Florida,  February  24,  1961) 

A  minister  appeared  at  his  chiuroh  one  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing  with  an  ugly  gash  on  his  face.  A  feminine  busybody,  of 
whom  there  are  always  a  few  In  every  congregation,  bustled 
up  to  him  and  demanded  to  know  how  come.  He  said:  "Well, 
Sister,  when  I  was  shaving  this  morning,  I  was  thinking 
about  my  sermon  and  I  out  my  face."  She  quipped  back,  "Well, 
Pastor,  I  suggest  that  when  you  shave  next  Sunday,  you  think 
of  your  face  and  cut  your  sermon." 

I  have  attempted  to  act  on  that  advice  and  to  save 
face,  I  have  amputated  pages  and  paragraphs  from  this  paper 
to  get  It  whittled  down  to  pow  wow  size,  and  I  hope  I  shall 
have  succeeded. 

Our  program  chairman  has  asked  me  to  tell  you 
about  the  deanehlp  of  men,  the  origins  of  the  office,  and 
Its  development,  and  he  suggested  that  since  I  am  an  emeri¬ 
tus  of  that  species,  I  should  be  able  to  tell  you  the  story. 
Now,  I  have  long  had  somethlxig  of  ah  aversion  to  that  title 
Ebnerltus.  It  comes  from  two  Latin  words:  ex.  meaning  "out 
of",  and  merltus,  meaning  "deserving".  So  obviously  the 
hidden  meaning  of  the  title  Is:  "The  guy  Is  out  of  his  Job, 
and  he  Jolly  well  deserves  to  be." 

Discipline  In  college  and  university.  When  Miss 
Wlnnlfred  Worthington  Witherspoon  was  asked  about  her  family 
tree,  she  gurgled:  "0  dear  me,  yes,  our  family  goes  a  way 
back  —  0,  I  don't  remember  Just  now  how  far,  but  anyway,  we 
have  been  descending  for  centuries."  And  so  have  dlsclplln- 
az>y  pi^oblems  In  colleges  and  universities. 

If  you  read  accounts  of  the  old  medieval  centers 
of  learning  In  Europe,  you  will  learn  of  turbulence  and 
violence  on  the  part  of  the  scholars.  In  Renaissance  times 
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and  latar*  diaoipllnary  trovblas.  If  you  peak  Into  the  min¬ 
utes  of  the  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Ooremors  of  Harvard 
College  of  tuo  hundred  years  ago,  you  will  find  that  that 
auguet  body  spent  an  amazing  amount  of  time  In  the  weighing 
and  passing  JudpMnt  on  dlaolpllne  oases  among  students. 

In  all  our  Infant  eolleges  back  In  Colonial  tlMS, 
students  were  turbulent  and  troUblesosw,  and  quite  naturally 
the  administrators  followed  the  pattern  of  English  schools 
where  corporal  punishment  was  the  rule  in  enforcing  disci¬ 
pline.  In  England,  hired  bullies  were  used  to  do  the  beat¬ 
ing.  In  this  coxmtry,  the  duty  of  doing  the  puBsselllng  us- 
xially  fell  to  the  president,  even  in  the  ease  of  ehureh 
sponsored  institutions,  where  the  presidents  were  almost 
Invariably  ministers. 

But  student  conduct  resuiined  bad;  profanity  — 
which,  by  the  way,  seems  to  have  been  regarded  in  those 
days  as  one  of  the  worst  sins  enumerated  in  the  Decalogue — 
drunkenness,  thievery,  even  strikes  and  riots  were  not  un¬ 
common,  and  sometimes  students  fought  back  when  punishutent 
was  attempted.  The  historian  Prescott,  at  Harvard,  was 
blinded  in  one  eye  by  a  missile  thrown  by  a  student;  and 
two  cases  of  fatalities  are  on  record,  a  professor  at  the 
University  of  Virginia  was  shot  and  killed  by  a  trigger 
happy  student,  and  the  President  of  Oakland  College  in  Mis¬ 
sissippi  was  stabbed  to  death  by  a  drunken  student. 

In  a  book  that  appeared  two  years  ago,  and  to  which 
I  shall  refer  several  tlaws  In  this  discussion,  entitled  "Qod 
Bless  Our  Queer  Old  Dean",  by  W.  Storrs  Lee,  20  pages  are 
devoted  to  amazing  descriptions  of  the  riotous  and  rebellious 
conduct  of  stiKlents  in  our  oldest  American  colleges  in  the  two 
centuries  prior  to  the  year  1900.  It  is  most  interesting 
reading,  and  one  lays  the  book  aside  with  the  definite  con¬ 
viction  that  oxir  collegiate  youth  of  ye  olden  time  were  hell- 
ralsers  of  a  very  high  order.  They  stopped  at  nothing  short 
of  —  why,  they  didn't  stop,  period.  Riots,  mayhem,  snirder 
and  arson.  So  they  were,  of  course,  a  lot  worse  than  our 
present  day  students.  Anyway,  I  don't  recall  any  arson 
cases  lately! 

But  I  g^ess  I  will  have  to  admit  that  we  have  some 
pretty  bad  cases  of  student  misconduct  nowadays,  too.  For 
example,  I  have  clippings  In  my  file  regarding  a  donaitory 
fight  In  an  Ohio  institution  a  few  years  ago,  in  which  a 
dorm  proctor  who  Intervened  was  shot  and  killed,  and  one  of 
the  combatants  was  seriously  wounded.  And  other  clippings 
on  the  case  of  a  freshman  In  a  Colorado  school  who  grew  a 
bear  In  defiance  of  a  senior  tradition,  and  who,  when  at¬ 
tacked  by  seniors,  put  a  38  slug  through  the  tummy  of  the 
leader.  And  he  was  acquitted  of  crime  by  a  Jury  later  on. 
Again,  In  a  water  fight  and  panty  raid  on  the  campus  of  the 
University  of  California  four  years  ago,  over  1,000  pieces 
of  lingerie  were  purloined,  other  personal  effects  in  the 
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aaount  of  over  |7«000,  and  danaga  to  university  property  was 
Inflicted  that  was  estlnated  at  $5*000.  That  affair  made 
headlines  all  over  Europe.  There  were  similar  affairs  In  a 
dozen  other  universities  later  on*  but  none  approximated  the 
magnitude  of  the  California  fracas.  And  abroad*  It  was  a 
student-led  riot  that  Insulted  Nixon  In  South  America  not  so 
long  ago«  and  a  similar  one  that  caused  the  cancellation  of 
Ike's  goodwill  visit  to  Japan  more  recently.  So,  I  guess 
that*  after  all*  the  old  tradition  Is  being  pretty  well  up¬ 
held*  even  In  these  modem  tlises. 

Late  In  the  last  century.  President  Eliot  appointed 
a  dean  of  Harvard  College  to  be  "responsible  for  student 
relations."  The  first  appointee  seems  not  to  have  been  very 
successful  In  that  assignment  azid  he  was  retired  to  the  vast¬ 
ly  easier  post  of  Dean  of  the  Harvard  College  Faculty.  But 
the  second  appointee  to  the  position  of  Dean  of  Harvard  Col¬ 
lege  with  responsibility  for  student  relations,  LeBaron  Rus¬ 
sel  Briggs,  scored  an  outstanding  success  and  won  wide  ac¬ 
claim  through  his  masterful  handling  of  students  and  their 
problems.  His  biography,  entitled  simply  "Dean  Briggs"  by 
Rollo  Walter  Brown,  Is  a  book  that  I  have  been  recommend!^ 
as  a  must  for  every  beginning  dean  of  men  for  the  last  thirty 
yeaurs,  although  Briggs  never  had  the  title  Dean  of  Men. 

Briggs  seems  to  have  been  beloved  by  all,  even 
those  with  whom  he  had  to  deal  sharply.  In  a  work  entitled 
"Harvard  Celebrities,"  he  is  apotheosized  in  the  following 
doggerel: 

"Of  all  the  sprightly  figures  that  adorn  the  college  scene. 

The  most  supremely  genial  Is  our  own  beloved  dean. 

He’ll  kick  you  out  of  college,  and  he'll  never  shed  a  tear; 

But  he  does  It  so  politely  that  it's  music  to  the  ear. 

He  greets  you  In  the  anteroom,  he  grasps  you  by  the  hand. 

He  shows  you  to  an  easy  chair  and  begs  you  not  to  stand. 

'Good  morning,  Mr.  Sporticus,  how  Is  yoiur  Uncle  Jim? 

I  used  to  know  him  well,  you  know;  you  look  so  much  like  him. 

And  you're  enjoying  college?  Yes?  Indeed,  I  am  so  glad. 

Let's  see.  Six  Ex?  Impossible!  How  very,  very  sad!" 

The  most  amusing  story  that  has  come  down  to  us 
sbout  Briggs,  Is  of  an  occasion  when  he  was  Invited  to  de¬ 
liver  the  conmienoement  address  at  Barnard  College.  It  was  a 
frightfully  hot  day  In  June.  The  Dean  arrived  betimes  and 
was  ushered  to  the  rostrum  atnd  shown  to  a  seat  In  a  chair 
that  had,  unfortunately,  been  heavily  varnished  not  long  be¬ 
fore.  The  terrible  beat  softened  up  that  varnish  to  such  a 
degree  that  when  the  Dean  was  Introduced  and  arose  to  speak, 
the  chair  started  to  follow  him  and  the  audience  laughed. 

Quite  unperturbed,  he  began:  "Ladles  and  Gentlemen:  On  this 
oceaslm  I  had  fully  expected  to  bring  you  an  unvarnished 
tale,  but  unhappily,  the  fates  have  Intervened  to  prevent  It.” 

Just  after  the  turn  of  the  centtiry.  In  the  year 
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1901«  to  b*  oxact*  tb«  first  deaa  of  nsn  In  rsoordsd  history 
was  appointed  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  He  was  Thomas 
Arkle  Clark,  "Toiny  Arkle”  as  he  beoaae  familiarly  known  to 
thousands  of  Illinois  stiKlents  and  alwni,  and  to  us  who 
were  associated  with  him  as  deans  of  men  later. 

The  second  man  officially  appointed  by  a  college 
board  of  trustees,  was  Dr.  Arthur  Delano  Bnyart,  "Mr.  Rollins 
College,"  as  he  is  affectionately  known  in  this  coomninlty,  idio 
was  appointed  Dean  of  Men  at  Rollins  in  the  year  1912.  As  you 
doubtless  nearly  all  know,  the  big  field  house  and  gynnasium 
that  is  soon  to  be  erected  on  the  Rollins  campus,  is  to  bear 
Dr.  Enyart's  name.  The  third  man  to  be  so  appointed  was 
Robert  Rienow,  at  the  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City  in  1915* 
And  your  hunble  servant  who  is  trying  to  tell  you  something 
about  deans  of  men  this  afternoon  was  nuniber  four  at  Wiscon¬ 
sin  in  1916.  It  is  not  so  pleasant  to  record,  however,  that 
all  of  the  early  associates  of  Dr.  Bnyart  and  myself  in  the 
ranks  of  the  deans  of  men  have  answered  the  call  of  the  grim 
reap>er.  We  are  the  sole  survlvers  of  the  early  deans  of  men. 

Now  I  fear  that  the  heavy  accent  upon  discipline  in 
the  foregoing  part  of  this  paper  nuiy  have  created  In  your 
minds  the  Impression  that  the  disciplining  of  students  for 
bad  eondust  was  the  only  function  expected  of  and  allotted 
to  this  new  academic  creature,  the  dean  of  awn.  I  hasten  to 
correct  that  conclusion.  To  be  sure,  I  think  the  age-old 
disciplinary  problem  was  the  prlaw  cause  of  the  Invention  of 
this  new  officer,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  hope  of  presidents 
and  college  deans  everywhere  was  that  they  would  be  relieved 
of  the  onerous  task.  And  wherever  a  dean  of  awn  was  appoint¬ 
ed,  all  disciplinary  duties  were  shifted  with  unseemly  haste 
upon  his  willing  or  unwilling  shoulders. 

But  even  the  earliest  appointees  to  the  new  post — 
most  of  us  without  chart  or  compass,  without  directives  or 
definitely  defined  duties  —  realized  from  the  begiiming  that 
we  were  not  to  be  merely  detectives  or  policemen.  We  under¬ 
stood  that  we  were  to  be  officers  who  would  work  with  stu¬ 
dents  for  the  betterment  of  both  personal  and  group  morale 
among  students.  For  example,  it  was  obvious  that  soew  group 
activities  were  running  to  extreaws,  such  as  all  night  dances 
followed  by  dawn  teas;  on  the  part  of  individuals,  excessive 
devotion  to  activities,  harmless  In  themselves,  but  defin¬ 
itely  detrimental  when  carried  to  extromes  and  causing  fail¬ 
ures  In  scholastic  work.  Student  publications  needed  direc¬ 
tion  and  guidance;  there  was  graft  and  misappropriation  of 
funds  In  some  organizations;  hazing  was  prevalent  almost 
everywhere;  there  was  no  end  of  maladjustments  that  needed 
correction  that  no  one  was  doing  anything  about. 

And  It  was  also  the  secrot  ambition  of  every  newly 
appointed  dean  of  men  who  was  worth  his  salt  to  become  a 
friendly  and  helpful  personal  adviser  especially  to  boys  who 
were  having  difficulty  In  carrying  on  because  of  poverty,  of 
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too  many  hours  spent  In  work  for  self  support^  of  Illness, 
of  broken  homes  or  for  other  reasons.  In  short,  the  dean 
wanted  to  be  a  guide  and  counsellor  and  friend,  with  both 
groups  and  Individuals. 

But  I  wonder  whether  you  realize  how  conflicting 
these  alms  are  with  disciplinary  functions?  As  all  of  us 
soon  discovered,  this  conflict  Is  virtually  Insoluble.  By 
and  large,  students  will  not  love  and  trust  the  guy  who 
wields  the  big  stick.  His  motives  become  suspect  In  every 
move  he  makes.  And,  as  every  dean  who  has  tried  to  do  his 
honest  duty  In  both  directions  has  soon  learned,  the  disci¬ 
plinary  function  Is  quite  Inimical  to  the  trust  and  confi¬ 
dence  that  are  so  necessary  If  he  Is  to  work  effectively 
with  Individuals  as  a  friendly  counselor. 


And  another  difficulty  that  the  dean  on  a  big 
campus  encountered  —  greater  than  the  dean  on  a  small  one 
met  —  was  that  of  getting  In  touch  with  the  lonely,  dis¬ 
couraged  kids  who  most  needed  cheering  up  and  good  co\jnsel, 
but  who  were  reticent,  downhearted  and  would  not  confide  In 
any  one. 

Add  to  all  this  the  fact  that  early  deans  of  men 
were  about  the  most  misunderstood  figures  on  the  American 
campus.  Everybody  knew  what  the  president  was  for,  what 
the  registrar  did,  how  professors  operated,  what  the  librar¬ 
ian,  the  business  manager  and  the  Janitors  were  there  for;  but 
to  everyone  off  the  campus  and  to  a  majority  on  It,  the  orbit 
of  the  dean  of  men  was  about  as  nebulous  and  vague  as  that  of 
Jupiter.  Beyond  the  eulmlnl strati on  of  disciplinary  measures, 
there  was  little  comprehension  of  his  sphere  of  activity. 
Perhaps  students  saw  him  In  more  different  lights  than  anyone 
else.  Not  on  small  campuses,  where  eveirybody  knows  every¬ 
body  and  all  know  who  Is  who  and  what  Is  what  on  the  faculty, 
but  on  a  campus  with  over  3,000  students,  that  observation 
held  true.  To  some,  he  was  a  bogle  man,  the  guy  with  the 
big  stick.  Not  to  know  him  was  an  honor  and  a  certificate 
of  good  character.  Some  considered  him  a  snooper,  gumshoe¬ 
ing  around,  looking  for  a  chance  to  get  students  Into  tz^ouble. 
To  others,  a  stem  administrator  of  eligibility  rules,  ready 
at  a  moment's  notice  to  fire  a  student  editor,  actor  or 
athlete  under  the  pretext  of  protecting  the  academic  work 
of  his  victims,  a  guy  to  shun  and  withhold  Information  from. 
Again,  he  was  a  nice  sociable  chap  who  chaperoned  parties 
agreeably  and  seemed  a  good  sort.  Or  he  was  a  life  saver 
who  sympathized  with  you  when  you  were  down,  visited  you 
when  you  were  sick,  procured  a  scholarship  or  a  loan  for  you 
when  you  were  broke;  In  short,  a  swell  guy  to  know.  Then, 
there  were  In-betweens  who  saw  the  dean  only  at  a  distance, 
when  he  made  a  speech  In  public  or  helped  at  commencement, 
and  to  whom  he  was  a  backcpx>und  figure  In  the  academic  scene 
of  whom  they  knew  nothing  and  about  whom  they  were  not  even 
curious.  He  seldom  crossed  their  distant  horizons  and  so 
far  as  they  were  concerned,  he  might  Just  as  well  have  been 
non-existent. 
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But  in  th«  university  family,  the  dean  was  usually 
the  fall  guy  who  had  to  take  the  rap  for  almost  everything 
that  somebody  didn't  like.  If  he  cracked  down  on  evil  doers, 
there  were  always  a  few  sob  sisters  on  the  faculty  ready  to 
bewail  his  lack  of  sympathy  and  understanding  of  youth.  If 
he  was  for  any  reason  easy  on  offenders,  there  were  always 
a  few  fierce  old  warriors  with  bristling  mustachios  among 
the  professors  who  howled  about  the  dean  putting  the  stamp  of 
university  approval  on  bad  conduct  by  falling  to  mete  out 
severe  penalties  to  all  concerned.  Almost  everything  the 
dean  did  was  wrong  in  somebody's  estimation. 

But  every  dean  of  isen  who  has  served  for  any  con¬ 
siderable  length  of  time,  has  suffered  frustrations  at  the 
hamds  of  students.  If  you  ever  hear  a  dean  of  men  deny  that, 
you  can  put  him  down  as  one  who  didn't  last  long  at  the  Job. 
To  put  it  in  delicate  and  aesthetic  verbiage,  he  was  Just 
too  big  a  darned  liar  to  hold  the  Job  long.  We  all  had  'em. 
Even  Clark,  who  was,  I  think,  beyond  doubt  the  shrewdest  and 
canniest  of  the  deans,  was  no  exception. 

I  remember  well  csie  case.  There  was  originated 
back  In  the  bootlegger  era  a  nefarious  subterranean  drinking 
fraternity  that  called  Itself  Kappa  Beta  Phi.  You  will  note 
that  It  was  Phi  Beta  Kappa  In  reverse.  It  was  supposed  to 
have  a  national  office  that  granted  charters  to  chapters  on 
all  campuses.  The  sole  pvunpose  of  each  chapter  was  to  keep 
the  Identity  of  its  meiribers  secret  and  to  hold  nocturnal 
beer  busts  in  out  of  the  way  places  that  ended  In  noisy 
brawls  and  still  not  get  caxight.  It  plagued  all  of  us. 

One  spring  at  the  annual  meeting  of  oxir  deans' 
association,  Clark  smugly  informed  us  that  he  had  routed 
Kappa  Betta  Phi  from  his  campus  for  good.  He  produced  a 
charter  they  had  surrendered  to  him,  a  roll  of  officers  and 
members,  and  a  pledge  signed  by  all  of  them  foreswearing  any 
further  connection  with  Kappa  Beta  Phi.  We  went  home  feeling 
blue.  How  could  Clark  produce  such  Incredible  results,  when 
we  couldn't  do  anything  with  the  nvilsance? 

The  summer  passed,  the  fall  semester  began.  In 
the  course  of  it,  strange  rumors  began  circulating  among 
the  deans  to  the  effect  that  Kappa  Beta  Phi  was  going  on  as 
normally  as  ever  on  the  Illinois  campus.  At  our  following 
meeting,  a  very  crestfallen  Clark  confessed  that  the  whole 
business  had  been  a  huge  fake  that  had  taken  him  In  complete¬ 
ly.  The  charter,  the  chapter  roll  and  the  pledge  were  caure- 
fully  written  fakes;  the  names  were  all  forgeries  and  care 
had  been  taken  to  include  among  them  some  of  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  YMCA  and  church  workers  on  the  campus.  We  went  h<mie 
from  that  meeting  feeling  somewhat  better. 

Clark's  experience  reminded  me  of  that  old-time 
story  of  the  farmer  who  came  to  a  veterinarian  to  get  a 
remedy  for  his  sick  mule.  When  he  had  heard  the  symptoms. 
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the  vet  saldf  "Give  him  one  of  these  pills  morning  and  even¬ 
ing  for  three  days.  They  are  pretty  drastic  and  will  make 
him  sicker  for  a  day  or  two,  but  then  he  will  get  well." 

But,"  said  the  farmer,  "how  do  you  go  about  giving  a  mule  a 
pill?"  "Very  simple,"  said  the  vet,  and  gave  him  a  little 
tube  some  six  or  eight  inches  long.  "Put  a  pill  in  this 
little  tube,  pinch  his  lower  lips  against  his  teeth  with 
your  left  hand,  then  when  he  opens  his  mouth  wide,  simply 
blow  the  pill  down  his  throat  and  he  will  swallow  it  invol¬ 
untarily."  The  farmer  left,  but  next  morning  he  was  back. 

He  staggered  into  the  office  and  collapsed  upon  a  chair. 
"Heavens,  man,"  said  the  vet,  "what  alls  you?"  The  poor 
fellow  could  only  murmer,  "Doc,  the  demed  mule  blowed  first." 

Mules  are  like  that. 

And  sometimes  students  are  too,  and  don't  think 
they  aren't! 

Early  in  the  history  of  our  organization  there 
were  divergent  views  as  to  the  best  methods  of  work  for  the 
dean  of  men.  Our  two  acknowledged  leaders  in  the  early  day 
were  exponents  of  diametrically  opposed  viewpoints. 

Clark  was  discipline  personified  at  Illinois  for 
the  whole  period  of  his  career  there.  He  believed  in  it 
pirofoundly  and  that  he  could  accomplish  great  good  for  stu¬ 
dents  by  its  wise  use.  For  that  reason,  and  not  for  any 
sadistic  motive,  he  liked  to  administer  discipline.  He 
contended  that  some  of  his  closest,  life-long  friends  wei^ 
fellows  with  whom  he  had  first  come  in  contact  in  discipline 
cases.  He  contended  further,  that  no  dean  of  men  could  do 
an  honest,  full-time  and  thorough  Job  unless  he  were  the 
disciplinary  officer  of  the  institution  and  so  recognized 
by  administration  and  students  alike.  Clark  was  an  extra¬ 
ordinarily  diligent  and  meticulous  administrator;  he  kept 
voluminous  records  of  everything;  he  always  had  a  big 
office  staff,  at  least  three  assistant  deans,  a  secretary, 
numerous  typists  and  filing  clerks,  and  student  part-time 
assistants  on  call.  He  got  to  his  office  at  7  o'clock 
every  day  and  often  stayed  past  six  in  the  evening.  And  he 
knew  more  about  what  was  going  on  among  students  on  the 
Illinois  campus  than  any  other  dean  knew  about  his.  Stu¬ 
dents  accused  him  of  maintaining  a  student  spy  system,  but 
Clark  always  denied  that  and  I  believe  him  rather  than  his 
prejudiced  accusers. 

Our  other  great  leader,  Stemley  Coulter,  the 
grand  old  man  of  PuI^3ue,  scorned  dlsclpllnairy  work  and  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  He  insisted  that  the  college 
deans  should  skin  their  own  skunks,  he  would  have  no  part 
in  it.  He  boasted  that  the  only  records  he  kept  were  his 
name  on  his  office  door  and  carbon  copies  of  letters  he 
dictated.  I  always  wondered  why  he  went  to  the  extreme  of 
keeping  them.  His  office  staff  consisted  of  one  lady  who 
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served  as  seoretary,  typist «  filing  olsrk«  and  assistant. 
Coulter  was  66  years  of  age  —  Just  foxir  years  away  from 
retirement  when  he  was  appointed  dean  of  iwn.  But  what  a 
dean  he  wasJ  For  more  than  thirty  years  he  had  been  a 
greatly  beloved  and  respected  teacher  of  biology  at  Purdue. 
For  all  those  years  he  had  taught  a  huge  Bible  class  of 
young  men  sttidents  of  Purdue  In  his  chxiroh  In  Lafayette « 
and  those  boys  were  as  faithful  In  their  regular  attendance 
at  that  class  as  Coulter  himself,  and  he  wouldn't  take  on 
any  outside  engagement  that  would  keep  him  away  from  It. 

As  dean  of  men,  he  worked  by  moral  suasion  alone,  and  he 
accomplished  marvels  with  It.  An  opinion  simply  e]q>ressed 
by  Coulter  carried  more  weight  on  the  Purdue  campus  than 
any  faculty  action  or  presidential  flat.  If  any  practice 
seemed  to  be  developing  on  campus  that  was  objectionable. 
Coulter  would  Invite  —  he  never  summoned  >-  a  few  students 
to  his  office.  After  casual  conversation,  the  talk  would  be 
brought  around  to  the  practice  and  Coulter  would  exprass  the 
opinion  that  It  was  tmworthy  of  the  gentlemen  who  composed 
the  student  body  of  Purdue,  and  that  If  persisted  In,  It 
would  be  Injurious  to  the  good  name  of  alma  mater.  The  boys 
would  go  out  and  call  their  followers  together  and  pass  out 
the  word  that  the  dean  thought  their  doings  111  advised  and 
they  should  cut  It  out.  And  they  did! 

Coulter  railed  at  mechanical  methods,  such  as  tests 
and  measurements  to  rate  Intelligence,  ability,  or  aptitude. 

He  ridiculed  what  he  called  the  well  meant  efforts  of  well 
Intentloned  gentlemen  to  determine  by  studying  a  question¬ 
naire  whether  a  boy  should  become  a  preacher  or  a  plumber, 
an  actor,  an  artist  or  an  acrobat,  a  merchant,  a  siechanlo 
or  a  mule  skinner.  Coulter  said,  "Get  to  the  heai?t  of  the 
boy  —  that  Is  the  only  method  that  ever  does  him  any  good. 
Reveal  to  him  his  own  powers  and  potentialities  and  persuade 
him  to  begin  to  realize  them  and  when  you  have  done  that,  you 
need  never  worry  about  his  conduct,  the  course  he  should  p\ir- 
sue  or  the  profession  he  should  choose.  He  will  take  care 
of  those  matters  himself  and  better  than  emyone  else  can  do 
It  for  him." 

Well,  what  were  we  poor  neophyte  deans  to  do  when 
our  two  most  respected  leaders  led  In  opposite  directions? 
Which  method  was  better  In  our  own  Individual  case?  I  think 
the  most  of  us  tried  to  be  Coulters;  but  It  wasn't  long 
until  we  made  the  painful  discovery  that  we  were  not  Coulters. 
We  lacked  the  superb  persuasive  eloquence  of  our  model. 
Furthermore,  we  didn't  have  that  background  of  more  than 
thirty  years  of  loving  service  to  our  students  that  he  had. 
Fuirthermore ,  on  larger  campuses,  the  sheer  press  of  numbers 
of  students  with  whom  we  had  to  deal,  forced  us  to  record 
keeping  and  other  of  the  mechanical  devices  that  Coulter  ab¬ 
horred.  So  we  took  something  from  each  book,  as  best  we 
might . 


Then,  at  a  meeting  In  1927,  a  gentleman  from  Wash¬ 
ington  named  Mann,  a  red  whiskered  gent  with  a  missionary 
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zeal,  came  before  ue  and  presented  what  he  called  a  person¬ 
nel  program.  It  was  the  first  time  most  of  us  had  ever 
heard  of  It.  And  some  of  our  number  became  converts  to  the 
new  doctrine.  Ten  years  or  so  later,  at  a  meeting  In  Austin, 
Texas,  Dr.  W.  H.  Cowley,  psychiatrist  at  Ohio  State,  came 
before  us  and  scared  the  pants  off  of  most  of  us  with  a 
paper  entitled  "The  Disappearing  Dean  of  Men."  His  thesis: 
Personnel  work  Is  on  the  way  In;  Deanshlp  of  men  Is  on  the 
way  out."  Some  deans,  he  said,  who  will  have  the  foresight 
to  become  experts  In  the  personnel  field  will  rise  to  head 
positions  on  their  campuses  as  Personnel  Directors.  Perhaps 
others,  less  able,  can  retain  a  small  subordinate  Job  voider 
a  personnel  director  who  will  have  been  called  In  from  the 
outside.  A  third  class  of  deans  will  be  washed  up  and  lose 
their  Jobs  altogether  to  personnel  workers,  because  these 
were  so  much  better  prepared. 

That  was  In  1937*  Not  long  ago,  I  checked  up  to 
see  how  the  fatalities  were  running.  The  association  min¬ 
utes  of  that  year  show  62^  of  those  present  as  delegates  to 
have  been  deans  of  men,  deans  of  students,  etc.  The  minutes 
of  the  meeting  at  Harvard  In  1939«  22  years  later,  shows 
72%  of  the  delegates  as  deans.  I  wonder  whether  Hr.  Cowley 
isn't  getting  weary  of  waiting  for  the  fulfillment  of  his 
prophecy. 


In  the  book  "God  Bless  Our  Queer  Old  Dean,"  that  I 
have  previously  mentioned,  the  author,  W.  Storrs  Lee,  who  was 
a  dean  at  New  England  college  for  ten  years,  but  who  has  dis¬ 
appeared  from  that  post  and  I  know  not  what  has  become  of 
him,  writes:  "The  abolition  movement  took  Its  toll,  but  for 
every  dean  that  was  dropped  In  one  locality,  two  moz*e  bobbed 
up  elsewhere.  Somebody  had  to  do  the  superintending  and  the 
disciplining,  and  It  wasn't  possible  to  dodge  the  distasteful 
chores  by  hiding  under  an  untainted  title.  Instead  of  dlmln- 
Ishlxig,  deans  kept  multiplying,  and  Instead  of  losing  status, 
deans  of  students  have  become  more  firmly  entrenched  than 
ever." 

You  may  now  be  ready  to  ask  whether  we  have  ever 
really  Jelled  on  Just  what  the  duties  of  the  dean  of  men 
should  be.  If  you  mean  by  that,  have  we  really  ever  put 
down  In  black  emd  white  a  fixed  program  for  all  deans  of 
men,  the  answer  Is  definitely  I  doubt  that  there  are 

any  two  deans  In  different  Institutions  who  have  Identical 
pirograms.  There  are  always  Institutional  differences.  Vfhat 
Is  considered  a  perfectly  natural  fvmctlon  of  the  dean  of 
men  In  one  place  may.  In  another,  have  long  ago  been  pre¬ 
empted  by  some  depaz>tment  or  by  some  other  office.  Some 
deans  may  have  acquired  —  or  have  had  dumped  upon  them  -- 
duties  that  are  allotted  elsewhere  on  other  campuses. 

Mr.  Lee  writes:  "What  actually  goes  on  In  the 
different  deans'  offices  from  Syracuse  to  San  Diego  varies 
almost  as  much  as  the  settings.  There  Is  no  standard  dean 
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of  men.  It  Is  likely  that  he  has  general  supervision  over 
the  welfare  and  conduct  of  students,  but  beyond  that  he  may 
be  anything  from  part-time  grounds  manager  to  part-time  pres¬ 
ident.  He  may  teach  a  course  or  two,  may  double  as  chaplain, 
may  boss  the  faculty  —  (that  part,  I  doubt)  —  may  supervise 
admissions,  registration  and  placement  services,  he  may  edit 
the  catalogue  and  make  speeches  at  all  the  alumni  dinners, 
he  may  even  play  father  to  the  girls  as  well  as  the  boys..” 

But  you  may  wonder.  If  the  actual  practices  of  the 
deans  differ  so  widely,  what  our  association  does  or  hopes  to 
do  for  Its  members.  In  a  somewhat  stilted  x^port  of  some  20 
years  ago,  we  endorsed  uneuilmously,  and,  I  am  convinced,  with 
all  sincerity,  the  principle  that  our  educational  function  is 
the  one  point  on  which  there  Is  complete  concurrence  on  the 
part  of  all  of  us.  Now  that  was  not  meant  to  Imply  that  as 
deains  we  were  to  teach  classes  or  to  participate  In  formal 
educational  exercises,  but  rather  that  we  should  strive  to 
supplement  the  Intellectual  training  the  student  was  receiv¬ 
ing  In  his  classes  and  laboratory  work  by  Inculcating  prin¬ 
ciples  that  would  contribute  to  the  formation  of  a  well 
rounded,  and  well  developed  character. 

The  purpose  of  the  Association  Is  to  discuss  and 
study  the  most  effective  methods  of  aiding  students  In  their 
Intellectual,  social,  moral,  and  personal  development.  To 
quote  once  more  from  Mr.  Lee,  who  does  phrase  his  Ideas 
well,  "The  dean  Is  concerned  with  the  Intangibles  that  go 
Into  the  making  of  student  character,  personality  and  spirit¬ 
ual  equanimity,  as  well  as  the  tangibles  that  promote  physi¬ 
cal,  social  and  economic  well  being.  He  Is  to  consider  the 
development  of  qualities  such  as  Integrity,  loyalty.  Industry, 
courage  and  common  civility.  All  these  are  Incorporated  In 
the  dean's  educational  design.  He  Is  responsible  for  both 
Individual  and  group  morale,  for  comnnmlcatlon  to  one  thous¬ 
and  or  ten  thousand  students  the  essence  of  what  a  particu¬ 
lar  college,  as  a  family,  stands  for." 

I  sometimes  wonder  whether  these  Idealistic  alms 
of  ours  aren't  pretty  well  lost  In  the  shuffle  In  r«cent 
years.  In  the  present  day  enormous  development  of  the  of¬ 
fice  and  functions  of  the  dean  of  men  or  of  students,  the 
dean  usually  heads  what  Is,  In  effect,  a  huge  personnel  de¬ 
partment  consisting  of  many  divisions  and  ramifications. 

That  has  all  come  Into  vogue  after  my  time.  As  desui  of  men 
and  dean  of  svunmer  session  at  the  same  time  for  many  years, 

I  never  had  more  than  one  assistant  dean,  two  secretaries  — 
one  for  each  Job  —  and  three  or  four  typists  and  filing 
clerks.  And  Wisconsin  was  enrolling  from  ten  to  fourteen 
thousand  students  In  those  years.  Now  listen  to  a  present 
day  setup:  I  quote  from  the  news  letter  that  our  associa¬ 
tion  sends  out  to  all  deeois  and  that  I  received  last  fall. 

"Dean  Arden  French,  of  Louisiana  State,  sends 
along  word  that  Dr.  John  A.  Hvinter,  presently  dean  of  the 
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Junior  division,  has  been  named  to  the  newly  created 
post  of  Dean  of  Student  Services.  Responsibilities  of 
the  division  Include:  Campus  Security  (that  means 
campus  police  force).  Dean  of  Men,  Dean  of  Women,  Pood 
services.  Married  Student  housing.  Faculty  housing,  Latln- 
Amerlcan  relations.  Student  health  services.  Student  em¬ 
ployment,  Student  scholarships.  Student  Government  and 
Student  Publications.  Direction  of  the  proposed  new 
student  \mlon  and  all  of  its  activities  will  also  be  a 
part  of  the  division's  stioicture." 

Brother!  Talk  about  empire  building!  Why  that  guy 
will  never  see  a  student!  He  will  have  all  he  can  possibly 
do  to  ride  herd  on  some  75  to  100  underlings  In  that  far 
flung  domain  of  his,  and  a  staff  meeting  of  the  Student  Ser¬ 
vices  Division  will  be  something  that  will  resemble  the  con¬ 
vening  of  the  State  Legislature! 

But  the  long  battle  between  the  humanistic  deans 
with  their  devotion  to  moral  suasion  and  personal  Influence, 
"getting  to  the  heart  of  the  boy,"  as  Coulter  styled  It,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  personnel  believers  with  their  tests 
and  measurements,  their  reliance  on  the  study  of  question¬ 
naires  and  their  belief  In  "scientific  coimselllng, "  on  the 
other,  is  apparently  being  brought  to  an  end  In  the  manner 
predicted  by  Mr.  Lee  In  one  of  the  smartest  passages  of  his 
book.  It  reads: 

"Year  by  year  the  educational  strategists  are 
finding  that  their  charts  are  less  at  variance.  The 
professionals  discover  that  they  need  the  sensitive 
Intuition  of  the  humanitarians,  and  the  humanitarians 
discover  that  they  need  the  scientific  approach  of 
the  professionals.  At  divergent  angles,  the  two  de¬ 
tachments  are  advancing  toward  a  common  goal.  One  day 
they  will  meet.  Join  forces,  and  amicably  proceed  In 
unity." 

This  merger  seems  really  to  be  taking  place. 

The  title  of  Dean  of  Students  prevails  over  all 
others  as  the  designation  of  the  head  of  the  student  ser¬ 
vices  In  most  institutions.  Also,  the  old  avowed  alms  of 
the  deans  of  considering  the  whole  personality  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  and  devoting  their  efforts  toward  the  development  of 
his  character,  his  Integrity  and  his  adaptability  to  our 
present  day  society,  is  at  least  an  alleged  objective.  But 
In  the  big  universities,  the  large  staffs,  the  multitudinous 
counsellors  of  every  variety,  the  heavily  manned  testing 
laboratories  and  the  formidable  psychological  and  psychiatric 
apparatus  of  the  modem  personnel  system  seem  to  an  old  timer 
to  be  naming  away  with  the  show.  What  developments  the  fu¬ 
ture  will  bring  Is  something  quite  beyond  my  ken,  and  1  de¬ 
cline  to  speculate.  But  I  do  feel  that  the  old  time  deems 
of  men  ushered  In  a  better  and  more  rational  approach  to  the 
hemdllng  of  student  problems  and  of  problem  students  than 
the  educational  world  had  known  before. 
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APPEHDIX  C 


1961 

COWPEREHCB  OFFICERS  AMD  COWOTTEBS 

Conferenoe  Chalman 

Dean  Olen  T.  Hygreen 
Kent  State  Dtalveralty 

Registration  Secretary  Conference  Reporter 

Miss  Joyce  Nay  Hr.  Leo  Isen 

university  of  Illinois  Chicago,  Illinois 

COMHITTEB  01  NOMINATIONS  AMD  PLACE 

(Made  up  of  all  Past  Presidents  In  attendance,  plus  three 
members  elected  by  the  Association.  The  senior  Past  Presi¬ 
dent  present  serves  as  the  Chairman) 

Dean  Scott  H.  Goodnight,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1919  (1)« 
1928  (10) 

Dean  W.  E.  Alderman,  Miami  University,  1936  (18) 

President  D.  S.  Lancaster,  Longwood  College,  1937  (19) 

Vice  President  D.  H.  Gardner,  University  of  Akron,  1938  (20), 

1939  (21) 

Vice  President  J.  J.  Thompson,  St.  Olaf  College,  19^1  (23) 
Vice  President  J.  H.  Julian,  Ihilverslty  of  South  Dakota, 

1944  (26) 

Dean  Amo  Nowotny,  Uhlverslty  of  Texas,  1947  (29) 

Dean  E.  C.  Cloyd,  North  Carolina  State  College,  1948  (30) 

Dean  J.  H.  Newman,  Thilverslty  of  Alabama,  1949  (31) 

Dean  L.  K.  Nledllnger,  Dartmouth  College,  I930  (32) 

Dean  Wesley  P.  Lloyd,  Brigham  Young  Uhlverslty,  1931  (33) 
President  A.  Blair  Knapp,  Denison  Uhlverslty,  1932  (34) 
President  Victor  P.  Spathelf,  Perris  Institute,  1933  (35) 

Dean  John  H.  Stlbbs,  Tulane  Ihilverslty,  1933  (37) 

Dean  John  E.  Hocutt,  University  of  Delaware,  1936  (38) 
Secretary  Prank  C.  Baldwin,  Cornell  thilverslty,  1957  (39) 

Dean  Donald  M.  DuShane,  University  of  Oregon,  1938  (40) 

Dean  Pred  H.  Turner,  Ihilverslty  of  Illinois,  1939  (4l) 

Dean  H.  Donald  Wlnblgler,  Stanford  Uhlverslty,  i960  (42) 

Elected  Members 

Dean  Ben  E.  David,  University  of  Miami 

Vice  President  Victor  R.  Yanltelll,  S.J.,  Pordham  University 
Dean  T.  W.  Zlllman,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Elected  Alternates 
Dean  John  P.  Owln,  Beloit  College 
Dean  James  C.  McLeod,  Northwestern  University 
Dean  Mark  W.  Smith,  Denison  University 


THE  COWTINUINQ  COMMITTEES 


Committee  on  Consulting  Services 

New  during  I96I,  this  committee  Is  to  Inventory  the  consult¬ 
ing  resources  on  student  personnel  problems  available  from 
members  of  the  Association.  It  will  also  recommend  proce¬ 
dures  by  which  these  services  may  be  made  available  to  mem¬ 
ber  Institutions  and  others  Interested. 


Dean  John  H.  Stlbbs,  Tulane  University,  Chairman 
Dean  Clifford  J.  Craven,  University  of  Oklahoma 
Dean  John  E.  Hocutt,  University  of  Delaware 
Dean  Juan  J.  Reid,  Colorado  College 
Dean  Fred  H.  Turner,  University  of  Illinois 
Dean  H.  Donald  Wlnblgler,  Stanford  University 
Dean  Ralph  A.  Young,  College  of  Wooster 


Committee  on  Cooperation  with  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects 

This  standing  committee  maintains  liaison  and  exchange  of 
Information  with  the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  es¬ 
pecially  In  the  area  of  college  and  university  housing 
developments. 

Director  George  K.  Brown,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  Chairman 

Dean  Thomas  E.  Baker,  Case  Institute  of  Technology 
Dean  Robert  C.  Ooodrldge,  University  of  Redlands 
Dean  Ira  Harrod,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute 
Director  Philip  Price,  New  York  University 
Dean  Juan  J.  Reid,  Colorado  College 

Committee  on  Cooperation  with  the 
Association  of  College  and  University 
Housing  Officers 

A  standing  committee  for  liaison  with  the  association  of 
housing  officers  and  dealing  with  problems  of  Intra-lnstltu- 
tlonal  relationships  between  student  personnel  administra¬ 
tions  and  housing  officers.  The  committee  makes  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  NASPA  and  Its  member  Institutions  for  the  content 
and  coordination  of  pre- service  and  In-service  training  op- 
portxmltles  for  housing  personnel. 

Dean  Joseph  B.  Boyd,  Northwestern  University,  Chairman 
Dean  Robert  Etheridge,  Miami  University 
Associate  Dean  Robb  G.  Gardiner,  University  of  New 
Hampshire 

Dean  John  F.  Quinn,  University  of  Rhode  Island 
Assistant  Dean  Calvin  S.  Slfferd,  University  of  Illinois 
Dean  Walter  B.  Sorandel,  Albion  College 
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Committee  on  Cooperation  with  National 
Student  Organizations 

A  standing  conmlttee  with  the  fxmctlon  of  maintaining  the 
Association's  relationships  with  all  national  student  organi¬ 
zations.  It  advises  on  problems  and  opportunities  involving 
these  organizations  with  NASPA  and  Its  meiiA>er  institutions. 

Dean  Ray  Hawk«  University  of  Oregon,  Chairman 

Dean  A.  T.  Brugger,  University  of  California (Los  Angeles) 

Dean  Earle  W.  Clifford,  University  of  Vermont 

Dean  Bums  Crooks  ton.  University  of  Utah 

Director  James  E.  Foy,  Auburn  Ihslverslty 

Dean  Charles  R.  Oadalre,  American  International  College 

Dean  Richard  E.  Hulet,  Illinois  State  Normal  University 

Dean  Charles  W.  McCmeken,  Tmnton  State  College 

Dean  Joseph  A.  Muenzer,  John  Carroll  Ihil varsity 

Committee  on  Fraternity  Relations 

A  standing  committee  to  develop  programs,  to  pz*ovlde  Informa¬ 
tion  to  NASPA,  and  to  maintain  relations  with  others  concern¬ 
ing  fraternity  matters.  It  offers  Judgment  on  moral  cor¬ 
rectness,  educational  soundness,  and  political  feasibility 
of  programs  in  order  to  aid  NASPA  to  fulfill  its  responsi¬ 
bilities  to  its  member  institutions  and  to  higher  education. 

Director  Richard  L.  Hansford,  University  of  Akron, 
Chairman 

Acting  Dean  Byron  H.  Atkinson,  University  of  California 
at  Los  Angeles 

Dean  Alexander  R.  Cameron,  Lawmnce  College 
Desui  Ben  E.  David,  University  of  Miami 
Mr.  Raymond  C.  King,  Columbia  University 
Executive  Dean  Donald  R.  Mallett,  Purdue  Ihilverslty 
Dr.  Robei*t  0.  Waldo,  University  of  Washington 

Committee  on  International  Exchange 
of  Students 

A  new  committee  to  prepare  recommendations  for  a  NASPA  policy 
statement  concerning  the  alms  and  operations  of  foreign  stu¬ 
dent  programs  on  the  American  campus,  and  of  study  programs 
abroad  for  American  students,  with  special  reference  to  the 
responsibilities  of  student  personnel  administration  In  these 
areas.  This  committee  considers  new  and  proposed  government 
programs  and  recommends  positions  and  action  to  NASPA. 

Dean  John  P.  Netherton,  University  of  Chicago, 

Chairman 

Dean  Donald  K.  Alderson,  University  of  Kansas 
Dean  Millard  R.  Kratochvll,  Iowa  State  University 
Vice  President  James  A.  Lewis,  University  of  Michigan 
Dean  William  F.  Shepard,  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley 
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Committee  on  Membership 


A  new  committee  to  make  recommendations  to  the  Association 
on  membership  policy  and  to  conduct  a  selective  campaign  of 
meBd)ershlp  solicitation  among  eligible  Institutions. 

Dean  James  C.  McLeod,  Northwestern  University,  Chairman 

Dean  James  0.  Allen,  Texas  Technological  College 

Dean  John  L.  Blackburn,  University  of  Alabama 

Dean  Donald  M.  DuShane,  University  of  Oregon 

Dean  Lester  L.  Hale,  Iftilverslty  of  Florida 

Dean  M.  L.  Hult,  State  University  of  Iowa 

Dean  Arthur  Klendl,  University  of  Colorado 

Dean  William  D'O.  Llpplncott,  Princeton  University 

Deem  Premk  J.  Slmes,  Pennsylvania  State  University 

Dean  H.  Donald  Wlnblgler,  Stemford  University 

Committee  on  Placement 

A  new  committee  to  assist  the  Placement  Officer  In  providing 
an  effective  placement  service  for  members  of  the  Association 
and  for  other  qualified  persons  seeking  positions  In  the  stu¬ 
dent  personnel  field.  Committee  members  assist  the  Placement 
Officer  at  the  emnual  Conference  and,  during  the  year,  act  as 
regional  representatives  of  the  Association  In  placement  ac¬ 
tivities. 

Dean  Amo  Nowotny,  University  of  Texas,  Chairman 
Deem  Ben  E.  David,  University  of  Miami 
Director  Richard  L.  Hansford,  University  of  Akron 
Dean  Ray  Hawk,  Ikilverslty  of  Oregon 

Dean  Richard  E.  Hulet,  Illinois  State  Normal  University 
Dean  Donald  A.  Kluge,  Eastern  Illinois  University 
Dean  Carlton  L.  Krathwohl,  Syracuse  University 
Dean  James  J.  Stewart,  Jr.,  North  Carolina  State  College 
Dean  J.  E.  Williamson,  University  of  Houston 

Committee  on  Student  Discussion  and 
Action  on  Social  Issues 

An  ad  hoc  committee  to  explore  openly  the  desirability  of  a 
study  and  appraisal  of  the  responsibilities  of  student  per- 
soimel  administrators  In  connection  with  student  discussion 
and  action  upon  social  Issues.  If  response  Is  favorable  the 
committee  will  suggest  a  proper  approach  and  method  of  study 
and  appraisal. 

Dean  E.  Q.  Williamson,  University  of  Minnesota, 

Chairman 

Dean  Armour  J.  Blackburn,  Howard  University 

Dean  Patrick  H.  Ratterman,  S.  J.,  Xavier  University 

Dean  David  W.  Robinson,  Emory  University 
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THE  COMMISSIOHS 


COBDBlSSiOn  I 
Professional  Relations 

The  functional  relationships  between  RASPA  and  the  numerous 
agencies  distributed  throughout  the  organisation  of  higher 
education  whose  Interests  touch  those  of  student  personnel 
administration  are  the  concent  of  this  cossslsslon.  The  com¬ 
mission  has  taken  an  Important  part  In  the  development  of 
The  Inter-Assoclatlon  Coordinating  Committee  composed  of 
representatives  of  NASPA,  1IAWDC>  ACPA,  and  AACRAO. 

Dean  J.  C.  Clevenger*  Washington  State  Ohlverslty* 
Chairman 

Dean  Willard  W.  Blaesser*  University  of  Utah 

Dean  William  0.  Craig*  Stanford  University 

Dean  Patricia  Cross*  Cornell  University 

Dean  Arden  0.  French*  Louisiana  State  University 

Dean  Robert  S.  Hopkins,  Jr.*  University  of  Massachusetts 

Dean  Richard  E.  Hulet*  Illinois  State  Noxmal  University 

Dean  Mylln  H.  Ross*  Ohio  State  University 

Dean  Elden  T.  Smith*  Bowling  Green  State  Thilverslty 

Commission  II 

Professional  and  Legal  Principles  and  Problems 

Two  assignments  have  been  given  to  this  comoilsslon.  One  Is 
to  review  and  revise  periodically  the  "Stateownt  of  Prin¬ 
ciples  and  Professional  Ethics"  printed  In  this  program. 

The  second  Is  to  study  tbe  legal  problems  which  confront 
student  personnel  administrators*  to  review  the  statutes  of 
the  several  states  which  afford  protection  to  the  counselor 
and  student  personnel  administrator*  and  to  advise  on  In¬ 
stitutional  policies  which  guide  officers  In  the  discharge 
of  their  legal  duties. 

Dean  John  E.  Hocutt*  University  of  Delaware*  Chalnaan 
Dean  Francis  C.  Bourbon*  S.  J.*  Loyola  College 
Dean  Thomas  L.  Broadbent*  University  of  California  at 
Riverside 

Dean  John  P.  Qwin*  Beloit  College 
Dean  Jack  Matthews*  University  of  Missouri 
Dean  Ben  L.  Perry*  Jr.*  Florida  A  &  M  University 
Dean  Patrick  H.  Ratterman*  S.J.*  Xavier  University 
Dean  Weldon  P.  Shof stall*  Arizona  State  University 
Dean  Harold  E.  Stewart*  Wayne  State  IRilverslty 
Director  Louis  Toepfer*  Harvard  University  Law  School 
Dean  Ralph  A.  Young*  College  of  Wooster 


Commission  III 

Development  emd  Training  of  Student 
Personnel  Administrators 

The  recruitment*  development*  and  training  of  student  per¬ 
sonnel  administrators  Is  the  over-all  concern  of  this  com¬ 
mission.  Correct  projects  Include  the  preparation  of 
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publishable  materials  and  cooperation  with  other  associations 
In  bhe  designing  of  study  and  training  programs. 


Dean  0.  D.  Roberts,  Purdue  University,  Chairman 

Dean  Donald  K.  Alderson,  Ihilverslty  of  Kansas 

Dean  James  0.  Allen,  Texas  Technological  College 

Dean  C.  William  Brown,  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology 

Dean  Alexander  R.  Cameron,  Lawrence  College 

Director  Kenneth  M.  Collier,  Ball  State  Teachers  College 

Dean  Thomas  A.  Emmet,  University  of  Detroit 

Dean  Robert  P.  Etheridge,  Miami  University 

Assistant  Dean  J.  Donald  Harsh,  Wayne  State  University 

Dean  C.  Milton  Pike,  Jr.,  Northern  Illinois  University 

Dean  Max  R.  Raines,  Flint  Junior  College 

Dean  Vinton  Rambo,  Shlppensburg  State  College 

Associate  Dean  Qeorge  B.  Spitz,  Jr.,  Queens  College 

Dean  Herbert  J.  Wunderlich,  Kansas  State  University 


Commission  IV 

Program  and  Practices  Evaluation 


This  cosmilsslon  serves  as  a  clearing  house  for  Information 
and  literature  dealing  with  evaluation  of  student  personnel 
work.  Its  Interests  Include  the  study  of  existing  evaluative 
devices  and  encouraging  research  on  such  devices  In  areas  of 
student  personnel  work  where  they  are  most  needed. 


Dean  Clifford  J.  Craven,  Ihxlverslty  of  Oklahoma,  Chairman 

Director  James  P.  Carr,  Jr.,  Florida  State  University 

Mr.  William  T.  Denman,  Ohio  State  University 

Dean  S.  Joseph  House,  Newark  College  of  Engineering 

Dean  Marlon  L.  Hult,  State  University  of  Iowa 

Dean  Carlton  L.  Krathwohl,  Syracuse  University 

Vice  President  James  A.  Lewis,  University  of  Michigan 

Professor  Clarence  A.  Mahler,  Chico  State  College 

Director  Gabriel  D.  Oflesch,  U.  S.  Air  Force  Academy 

Dean  David  W.  Robinson,  Emory  University 

Dean  Laurence  C.  Woodruff,  University  of  Kansas 


Commission.  V 

Relationships  with  the  Behavioral  Sciences 

The  strengthening  of  relationships  between  student  personnel 
administration  and  research  and  teaching  activities  In  the 
behavioral  sciences  Is  the  purpose  of  this  commission.  It 
Is  concerned  both  with  relationships  between  professional 
persons  In  tenns  of  attitudes  and  perceptions  and  with  re¬ 
lationships  between  the  work  of  the  student  personnel  admin¬ 
istrator  and  the  knowledge  and  contributions  of  the  behavioral 
scientist. 

Dean  Mark  W.  Smith,  Denison  University,  Chairman 
Dean  John  W.  Alexander,  Columbia  University 
Counselor  Dlrck  W.  Brown,  State  University  of  Iowa 
Dean  Earle  W.  Clifford,  University  of  Vermont 
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Dean  Lester  L.  Hale,  Ulalrersity  of  Florida 

Dean  David  L.  Harris,  Rlpon  College 

Dean  0.  Wllllaa  Lacy,  Trinity  College 

Dean  Glen  T.  Nygreen,  Kent  State  University 

Dean  Lawrence  A.  Riggs,  DePauw  University 

Director  Gary  R.  Schwax*tz,  Mankato  State  College 

Dean  Richard  A.  Siggelkow,  University  of  Buffalo 

Dean  Laurence  C.  Smith,  Texas  Christian  University 

Dean  William  E.  Toombs,  Drexel  Institute  of  Technology 

Commission  VI 
Student  Financial  Aids 

Its  purpose  is  to  analyze  national  trends  In  the  providing 
of  financial  assistance  to  college  stxidents.  It  Is  to 
formulate  an  expression  of  the  Association's  views  after  a 
review  of  studies  and  a  gathering  of  opinion  from  meBa>er 
institutions. 

Director  I.  Clark  Davis,  Southern  Illinois  University, 
Chairman 

Dean  Armour  J.  Blackburn,  Howard  University 
Dean  William  V.  Burger,  Colorado  School  of  Mines 
Dean  Noble  B.  Hendrix,  University  of  Mlasil 
Dean  John  U.  Monro,  Harvard  University 
Vice  President  John  P.  Morse,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic 
Institute 

Dean  Mylln  H.  Ross,  Ohio  State  University 

Dean  William  L.  Swartzbaugh,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Commission  VII 
Religious  Activities 

This  commission  is  concerned  with  the  changing  pattern  of 
religious  expressions  on  campus  under  the  conflicting  pres¬ 
sures  of  a  pluralistic  society.  It  also  studies  the  develop¬ 
ing  relationships  among  student  religious  organizations  and 
represents  the  views  of  the  Association  In  the  councils  of 
these  groups. 

Vice  President  Victor  R.  Yanltelll,  S.J.,  Pordham  Univer¬ 
sity,  Chairman 

Coordinator  DeWltt  C.  Baldwin,  University  of  Mlchlgeui 
Dean  Azmiour  J.  Blackburn,  Howard  Ihilverslty 
Dean  Allen  C.  Brooks,  The  Principal  College 
Dean  John  P.  Gwln,  Beloit  College 

Dean  Alfred  J.  Klip,  S.J.,  Loyola  University  of  LosAngeles 
Dean  W.  Mayne  Longnecker,  Southern  Methodist  IMlverslty 
Director  Milton  McLean,  Ohio  State  University 
Director  Philip  Price,  New  York  University 
Director  Dale  A.  Young,  Ohio  State  University 
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Inter- Association  Coordinating 
Committee  —  I96O-6I 

An  Informal  group  of  representatives  from  four  student  per¬ 
sonnel  professional  associations: 

American  Association  of  Collegiate  Registrars  and  Admis¬ 
sions  Officers  (AACRAO) 

American  College  Personnel  Association  (ACPA) 

National  Association  of  Student  Personnel  Administrators 
(HASP A) 

National  Association  of  Women  Deans  and  Counselors  (NAWDC) 
NASPA  Representatives 

Dean  J.  C.  Clevenger,  Washington  State  University,  Chairman, 
NASPA  Commission  I 

Executive  Dean  William  S.  Guthrie,  Ohio  State  University, 
NASPA  President 

Secretary  Pred  H.  Weaver,  University  of  North  Carolina, 

NASPA  President-Elect 

Dean  H.  Donald  Wlnhlgler,  Stanford  University, 

NASPA  Past  President 

To  Committee  on  Professional  Preparation  and  Education  of 
Student  Personnel  Workers 

Dean  0.  D.  Roberts,  Purdue  University 

To  Committee  on  Relationships  with  Academic  Deans  and 
Administrative  Officers 

Dean  Arthur  Klendl,  University  of  Colorado 

To  Committee  on  Relationships  with  Regional  Accrediting 
Agencies  with  Reference  to  Student  Services 

Dean  H.  Donald  Wlnblgler,  Stanford  University 

To  Committee  on  Relationships  with  Research  Centers  for 
Higher  Education 

Counselor  Dlrck  W.  Brown,  State  University  of  Iowa 
NASPA  ANNUAL  CONFERENCE  DATES 

1962  -  April  1-4,  The  Benjamin  Franklin,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Host  Dean  -  Carl  M.  Grip,  Jr.,  Temple  University 

1963  -  J\me  24-27,  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  Ill. 

Host  Dean  -  James  C.  McLeod,  Northwestern  University 

1964  -  April  1-4,  Detroit,  Mlchlgem 

Host  Dean  -  Harold  E.  Stewart,  Wayne  State  University 
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WWlONAL  ASSOCIATION  OP  STUDENT 
PE31SOMHEL  ADMINISTRATORS 


Commission  II  -  Principles  and  Professional  Ethics 

Statement  of  Principles  and  Ethical  Practices  of 
Student  Personnel  Administrators 

Adopted  April  7,  i960 

Recognizing  the  professional  responsibility  that  must 
always  characterize  the  dealings  of  student  personnel  ad¬ 
ministrators  with  studentSj  staff,  faculty,  other  adislnls- 
trators,  and  professional  organizations,  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Student  Personnel  Administrators  approves,  as  a 
basic  premise  to  the  work  of  Its  members,  the  following 
statement  of  principles  and  ethical  practices. 

A.  General  Pi»lnclples 

1.  The  student  personnel  adsilnlstrator  regards  as  his 
basic  responsibility  the  total  educational  welfare  of  In¬ 
dividual  students  and  student  gTOups.  He  seaks  to  coordin¬ 
ate  the  objectives  of  his  office  with  the  Ideals  and  educa¬ 
tional  objectives  of  his  Institution. 

2.  He  gives  every  possible  support  to  the  Instructional 
program  of  the  college  or  university.  He  establishes  poli¬ 
cies  of  administration  and  encourages  programs  of  activity 
which  not  only.  In  themselves,  are  educational,  but  which 
assist  students  In  the  greatest  possible  realization  of 
their  own  educational  potentialities. 

B.  Principles  and  Practices  Affecting  Students 

1.  The  student  personnel  administrator  works  to  provide 
a  milieu  which  enables  the  student  to  contribute  to  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  the  Institution's  goals  and  the  solution  of  Its 
problems.  In  furtherance  of  this  objective  he  develops 
procedures  deslgpied  to  keep  students  accurately  Informed, 

to  ascertain  student  thought  and  viewpoint  on  problems  which 
concern  them  and  to  provide  opportunity  for  adequate  repre¬ 
sentation  of  student  opinion  before  officials  and  groups 
•loncemed . 

2.  He  develops  such  student  services  as  are  necessary 
or  advantageous  In  furthering  the  total  educational  pxirposes 
of  the  Institution.  He  strives  to  orient  all  student  per¬ 
sonnel  programs  toward  the  development  of  student  siaturlty, 
self-confidence  and  self-reliance. 


3.  He  Is  concerned  that  the  social  life  of  students 
properly  complement  time  educational  objectives  auid  that  It 
develop  In  students  self-respect,  respect  for  others  the 
accepted  social  graces. 
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4.  He  teaches  students  to  honor  the  dignity  and  rights 
of  Individuals  and  groups  off  campus  who  are  associated  with 
college  or  university  life  either  by  affiliation,  by  prox¬ 
imity  of  residence,  or  by  business  association. 

3.  He  Inspects  meticulously  all  confidences  of  students. 
He  pairtlcularly  respects  any  Information  acquired  in  disci¬ 
plinary  procedures  which  might  be  detrimental  to  the  present 
or  future  good  name  and  reputation  of  the  student  concerned. 

6.  He  establishes  means  of  communication  by  which  the 
worthwhile  achievements  of  students  are  regularly  called  to 
the  attention  of  other  students,  faculty  members,  and  ap¬ 
propriate  administrative  officers. 

C.  Principles  and  Practices  Affecting  the  Student 

Personnel  Staff 


1.  The  student  personnel  administrator  encourages  whole¬ 
some  Intra-staff  relationships  by  his  own  personal  dedica¬ 
tion  and  sensitivity  to  sound  ethical  principles  and  prac¬ 
tices. 

2.  He  respects  the  dignity  of  his  staff  members  and 
encourages  a  spirit  of  Interdependence  and  cooperation.  He 
manifests  a  personal  Interest  In  the  members  of  his  staff 
and  keeps  himself  Informed  regarding  their  professional 
needs.  He  seeks  the  counsel  of  his  staff  on  ways  of  Im¬ 
proving  the  professional  climate  In  which  they  work,  a 
climate  In  which  creative  thinking  by  staff  members  Is  en¬ 
couraged. 

3.  He  consults  staff  members  with  reference  to  Impend¬ 
ing  changes  which  may  affect  their  work  and  responsibilities. 

4.  He  establishes  procedures  through  which  faculty 
members  and  administrators  are  given  appropriate  Informa¬ 
tion  regarding  Individual  and  collective  achievements  of  his 
staff  members. 


5.  He  provides  an  effective  system  of  Intercommunica¬ 
tion  among  members  of  his  staff  and  furnishes  clear  and 
meaningful  statements  of  policy  and  procedure  as  occasion 
demands.  He  keeps  his  staff  Informed  regarding  significant 
problems  confronting  the  college  or  university,  particularly 
those  which  bear  on  student  personnel  work. 

6.  He  seeks  to  provide  opportunities  for  the  profes¬ 
sional  advemcement  of  staff  members,  providing  in-service 
training  programs  whereby  they  may  become  Increasingly  ef¬ 
fective  in  their  work. 


7.  He  works  for  equitable  and  adequate  salary  schedules 
for  members  of  his  staff,  realizing  that  to  do  so  effectively 
he  must  be  equally  concerned  with  such  arrangements  through¬ 
out  the  entire  Institution. 
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D.  Principles  &nd  Practices  Affecting  the  Entire 

College  or  University 

1.  The  student  personnel  administrator  establishes  pro¬ 
cedures  to  re-evaluate  periodically  the  stiident  personnel 
program. 

2.  He  seeks  from  academic  departments  and  other  ad¬ 
ministrative  units  information  that  can  be  used  for  In¬ 
creasing  the  efficiency  of  the  student  personnel  program. 

He  communicates  to  them  relevant  Infonnatlon  x^garding 
students  and  student  problems. 

3.  He  keeps  the  faculty  aware  of  the  basic  philosophy 
and  procedures  through  which  the  student  personnel  program 
functions. 

E.  Principles  and  Practices  Relative  to 

Professional  Organizations 

1.  The  student  personnel  administrator  participates 
actively  in  appropriate  professional  organizations.  Through 
the  medium  of  such  professional  organizations  or  through 
personal  communication,  he  provides  every  assistance  pos¬ 
sible  to  fellow  administrators  on  other  campuses. 

2.  He  gives  appropriate  encouragement  to  members  of 
his  staff  to  support  professional  organizations. 

3.  He  actively  supports  NASPA  In  Its  continuous  effort 
toward  the  Improvement  of  the  administration  of  student 
personnel  work  In  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the 
country. 
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APPENDIX  D 


ATTENDANCE 

FORTY-THIRD  ANNIVERSARY  CONFERENCE 


Maae 

Adams,  Frank  T. 

Adams,  Mack  C. 

Adams,  Wm.  H. 

Alderson,  Donald  K. 
Alexander,  John  W . 
Allen,  James  O. 

Almll,  Mark  H. 
Anderson,  Donald  K, 
Anflnson,  Rudolph  D. 
Angelo,  Harold  E.* 
Amaeost,  Peter  H.* 

Babbitt,  Samuel  F, 
Baker,  Thomas  E. 
Baldwin,  DeWltt  C. 

Ball,  Elwood  H.* 
Banaghan,  William  F. 

Barnes,  Ronald  E. 
Barrett,  Rev.  George 
Basta,  Sam  M. 

Bates,  Robert  E.* 
Baumgart,  Herbert  K. 
Baumhoff,  Walter  H. 
Beard,  Norman  E.* 
Beatty,  Shelton  B, 
Benz,  Stanley  C. 

Betz,  Edward  S. 
Blackburn,  Annour  J, 
Blackburn,  Dick 
Blackburn,  John  L. 
Blake,  M.  Walter,  Jr. 
Bloland,  Paul  A. 

Boe,  Victor  C. 

Boggs,  Fr.  Robert  L. 
Bouffard,  Jean-Charles 
Bourbon,  Rev.  Frank  C. 
Bowden,  Henry  L. 
Bowling,  Floyd 
Boyd,  Joseph  D. 

Brooks,  Allen  C. 

Brown,  C.  W.* 

Brown,  J.  Gordon 
Bunge,  A.  Frederick 
Burger,  William  V.* 
Bursch,  Charles  W.,II 


Title 


Institution 


Dean  of  Men  Dhlv.  of  Florida 

Asst  .Dean  of  Student  sSouthem  Methodist 
3111-F  High  Street  Dover,  Delaware 


Dean  of  Men 
Assoc.  Dean 
Dean  of  Stu.Llfe 
Dean  of  Men 
Dean  of  Students 
Dean  of  Students 
Dean  of  Men 
Dean  of  Students 

Dean  of  Men 
Dean  of  Students 
Coordinator  of 
Religious  Affairs 
Dean  of  Men 
Supervisor  of 
Student  Affairs 
Asst .Dean  of  Stu. 
Vice  President 
Dean  of  Stu. Affairs 
Dean  of  Students 
Dean  of  Studentw 
Asst .Dir .Fin.  Aids 
Dir. of  Stu. Affairs 
Dean  of  Men 
Dean  of  Students 
Dean  of  Students 
Dean  of  Stxidents 


Hnlv.  of  Kansas 
Columbia  College 
Texas  Tech. 

St.  Olaf  College 
Univ.of  Washington 
Eastern  Ill.  Ikxlv. 
Dniv.  of  Colorado 
Augsburg  College 

Vanderbilt  Ghlv. 
Case  Inst. of  Tech. 

Dhlv.  of  Michigan 
Monmouth  College 
Southern  Ill. 
Ttolverslty 
Univ.  of  Colorado 
Uhlv.  of  Dayton 
Ghlv.  of  Nevada 
Colo. State  Iftilv. 
Wilmington  College 
Indiana  Uhlv. 
Anderson  College 
Pomona  College 
San  Jose  State 
Unlv.  of  Pacific 
Howard  University 


Dir.,  Rastall  Center  Colorado  College 


Dean  of  Men 
Dean  of  Students 
Dean  of  Students 
Dean  of  Men 
Dean  of  Students 
Dean  of  Students 
Dean  of  Men 


Unlv.  of  Alabama 
Willamette  Unlv. 
Drake  Ihilverslty 
Concordia  College 
Loyola  Iftilverslty 
Laval  Uhlverslty 
Loyola  College 


Chrm.,  Bd.of  Trustee sEmoiTr  University 


Dean  of  Students 
Dean  of  Men 
Dean  of  Men 
Dean  of  students 
Dean  of  Men 
Dean  of  Students 
Dean  of  Students 
Dean  of  Students 


Tenn.  Wesleyan 
Noirthwestem  Uhlv. 
Prlnclpla  College 
Ill. Inst,  of  Tech. 
Emory  &  Henry 
Calif.  Western  U. 
Colo. School  of  Mines 
Portland  State 
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Cameron,  Alexander  R. 
Campbell,  Phillip  R. 
Carroll,  Rev.  David 
Cecil,  Carl  E. 

Cheney,  R.  V. 
Clevenger,  J.  C.* 
Clifford,  Earle  W.* 
Cogswell,  Andrew  C. 
Colbert,  J.  P. 

Cole,  Joseph  W. 
Collums,  Gamer  G. 
Connole,  Paul  H. 
Courter,  John  P. 
Corson,  Louis  D. 

Coutts,  Alan 
Crafts,  William  B. 
Crane,  Robert  E, 
Craven,  Clifford  J. 
Crookston,  Bums  B. 
Cunningham,  Richard  A. 
Curtin,  Edgar  G. 


Dean  of  Men 
Asst .Dean  of  Men 


Lawrence  College 
Unlv.  of  Miami 


Dir. of  Resident  Stu.  Boston  College 


Dean  of  Men 
Dean  of  Students 
Dean  of  Students 
Dean  of  Men 
Dean  of  Students 
Dean  of  Stu. Affairs 
Dean  of  Students 
Dir.  of  Housing 


Wayne sburg  College 
Springfield  Col. 
Wash.  State  Unlv. 
Unlv.  of  Vermont 
Montana  State  Unlv. 
lAilv.  of  Nebraska 
Unlv. of  Rochester 
Unlv. of  Oklahoma 


Asst .Dean  of  Student sWashlngton  Unlv. 


Dean  of  Students 
Retired  Professors 
Registry 
Dean  of  Men 
Dean  of  Men 
Assoc .Dean  of  Men 
Dean  of  Students 


Kansas  Wesleyan 

Washington,  D.C. 
Dickinson  College 
Unlv. of  Pittsburgh 
Unlv. of  Illinois 
Unlv. of  Oklahoma 


Asst  .Dean  of  Studonts  Ikilv.  of  Utah 
Dean  of  Students  '  West  Va.  Wesleyan 
Assoc .Dean  of  Men  Rutgers 


Demlel,  Ralph  D. 

Daniels,  Steward  D. 
David,  Ben  E. 

Davis,  Howard  V. 
Davis,  James  M. 
Dean,  James  W. 
Decker,  Charles  0.* 
Dekker,  James  H. 
Dowd,  Prank  J. 

Dull,  James  E.* 
Dunn,  Rev.  C.  J. 
Durgln,  E.  R. 
DuShane,  Donald  M. 


Exec.  Secy. 

Phi  Kappa  Psl 
Exec.  Secy.,  ATO 
Dean  of  Men 
Dir. of  Stu. Affairs 


Cleveland,  Ohio 
Champaign,  Ill. 
Unlv.  of  Miami 
Southern  Ill. 


Dir., Internet '1  Center  Unlv. of  Mich. 
Dean,  Student  Affairs  Va. Polytechnic 


Dean  of  Students 
Coiinselor 
Assoc .Dean  of  Stu. 
Assoc .Dean  of  Stu. 
Desui  of  Men 
Dean  of  Students 
Deem  of  Students 


Unlv.  of  Idaho 
Purdue  Tkilverslty 
Unlv.  of  Rochester 
Georgia  Tech. 

Holy  Cz*oss 
Brown  University 
Unlv.  of  Oregon 


Edwaids,  Thomas  J. 
Emmet,  Thomas  A. 
Etheridge,  Robert  R 


Dean  of  Students 
Dean  of  Men 
Dean  of  Students 


Kenyon  College 
Tftilv.  of  Detroit 
Miami  malverslty 


Pagan,  Rev.  Gerard 
Parrlcker,  W.  J.,  S.J. 
Pederer,  Wm.  J.,  S.J. 
Berber,  Daniel  A. 
Plsch,  A.  Line. 

Fox,  Jeunes  W. 

Frampton,  M.  E. 
Freauff,  Walter 


Dir.,  Stu. Personnel 
Dean  of  Men 
Dean  of  Men 
Assoc .Dir .Residences 
Asst .Dir. Stu. Pers. 
Research  Asst. 

Prof,  of  Education 
Asst .Deem  of  Stu. 


St.  Peter's 
Pordham  Unlv. 
St.  Louis  Iftilv. 
Indiana  thilv. 
Unlv.  of  Akron 
Indiana  lAnlv. 
Hunter  College 
Unlv.  of  Oregon 


Galbreath,  Carroll  V. 
Gambs,  Charles  R. 
Gillen,  Rev.  Edward 
Glllls,  John 
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Glogau,  Arthur  H 


Gluck,  Joseph  C. 
Goodrldge,  Robert  C.* 
Gordon,  Arthur  E.,S.J 
Gould,  Joseph  E.* 
Gray,  Francis  A,* 
Griff eth,  Paul  L.* 
Griffith,  W.  P. 

Grip,  Carl  M. 

Guthrie,  William  S.* 
Gwln,  John  P. 

Haack,  Amo  J. 
Hackett,  Edgar 
Hale,  Lester  L. 
Hampton,  W.  0. 
Hannlgan,  James  P.* 
Hansford,  Richard  L. 
Harper,  Kenneth 
Harrington,  Pixels  P 
Harris,  David  L. 
Harrod,  Ira  E. 

Hawk,  Ray 
Henderson,  Charles 
Hendrix,  Noble 
Hollingsworth,  W.T. 
Hoogesteger,  Howard 
Hotchkiss,  Eugene 
Hourtoule,  Gilbert  0, 
House,  S.  J.* 

Hult,  M.  L. 

Hulet,  Richard  E. 

Isen,  Leo 

Jelllson,  Bill* 
Johnson,  Kenneth  L. 

Karst,  Bernard,  S.J. 
Keeney,  A.  L.* 
Kennedy,  Christopher  1 
Klendl,  Arthur  H.* 
Klip,  Alfred  J.,S.J. 
King,  Raymond  C. 

King,  Tom 
Klopf,  Gordon 
Kluge,  Donald  A.* 
Knapp,  Wm.  H. 

Knox,  Carl  W.* 
Krathwohl,  Carlton  L. 
Kratochvll,  Millard 
Krbec,  Kirby  A. 
Kmuzer,  James  R. 
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Dir.  of  Student 
Affairs 

Dir. Student  Affairs 
Dean  of  Students 
.  Asst .Dir. Stu.  Pers. 
Dean  of  Students 
Assoc .Dean  Stu. Life 
Dean  of  Students 
Dean  of  Students 
Dean  of  Men 
Exec .Dean, Stu .Rela . 
Dean  of  Students 

Dean  of  students 
Dean  of  Men 
Dean  of  Stu. Affairs 
Dean  of  Students 
Dean  of  Students 
Dir. of  Stu. Pers. 

Asst .Dean  of  Men 
Dean  of  Men 
Dean  of  Men 
De2Ln  of  Students 
Dean  of  Men 
Deem  of  Stu. Affairs 
Dean  of  Students 
Dean  of  Men 
Dean  of  Students 
Dean  of  Students 
Asst .Dean  of  College 
Dean  of  Students 
Dean  of  Students 
Deem  of  Men 

Convention  Reporter 

Dean  of  Men 
Deem  of  Men 

Dean  of  Students 
Deem  of  Men 
.Deem  of  Freshmen 
Deem  of  Students 
Deem  of  Men 
Head  Resident 
Deem  of  Students 
Assoc.  Professor 
Dean  of  Men 
Asst .Dir.,  Dlv.  of 
Stu.  Personnel 
Dean  of  Men 
Deem  of  Men 
Dir. of  Stu. Affairs 
Asst .Dir . Stu . Act Iv . 
Dir. of  Stu.  Actlv. 
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Oz*egon  College 
of  Education 
West  Va.  Unlv. 
Unlv.of  Redlands 
Georgetown 
State  Unlv. College 
Unlv.  of  Marylemd 
Western  Mich. Unlv. 
Colgate  Unlv. 

Temple  Unlv. 

Ohio  State  Unlv. 
Beloit  College 

Washington  Unlv. 
Washburn  Unlv. 

Unlv.  of  Florida 
Central  Mo.  State 
A&M  College  of  Tex. 
Unlv.  of  Akron 
Unlv.of  Kentucky 
Gonzaga  Unlv. 

Rlpon  College 
Rensselaer  Poly. 
Unlv.  of  Oregon 
Ihilv.of  Noz>th  Car. 
tftilv.  of  Miami 
Miami  Unlv. 

Lake  Forest 
Harvey  Mudd 
Lafayette  College 
Newark  Col. of  Eng. 
Unlv.  of  Iowa 
Ill.  State  Normal 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Ft .Hays  Kans. State 
Waldorf  College 

Regis  College 
Unlv.of  Wyoming 
Northeastern  Unlv. 
Unlv.  of  Colorado 
Loyola  Unlv. 
Colvimbla  Unlv. 
Michigan  State 
Columbia  Unlv. 
Eastern  Illinois 

Wayne  State  Unlv. 
Unlv.  of  Illinois 
Syracuse  Unlv. 

Iowa  State  Unlv. 
Colorado  Ihilv. 
Queens  College 
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Lacy,  0.  W. 
Lawrence,  Dave 
Leathers,  John 
Leith,  J.  D.* 

Llle,  Thomas  C.* 
Lindsey,  P.  Gordon* 

Llnne,  Alton 
Llpplncott,  William 
Long,  David  E. 
Loucks,  Donald* 
Luberg,  LeRoy  E. 


Dean  of  Students 
Dean  of  Hen 
Dean  of  Students 
Dean  of  Students 
Counselor 
Deem  of  Students 

Dean  of  Men 
Dean  of  Students 
Teaching  Associate 
Dean  of  Men 
Dean  of  Sttidents 


Trinity  College 
Uni V. of  Louisville 
Muskingum  College 
Lehigh  University 
Unlv.of  Alabama 
Clarkson  Col.  of 
Technology 
Midwestern  Unlv. 
Princeton  Uhlv. 
Indiana  University 
Pla.  State  Iftilv. 
unlv.of  Wisconsin 


MacLeod,  Clifton  T. 
MacDonald,  Gilbert  G. 
Marsh,  J.  Don 
Matson,  Robert  E. 
Mathany,  Howard  V.* 
Matthews,  Jack* 
McCleery,  Robert  L. 
McCloseky,  Harry  L. 
McElhaney,  James  H. 
McEvoy,  Jos.  J.,  S.J. 
McGrath,  Wm. 

McLeod,  James  C.* 
Mlghell,  Donald  R. 
Miles,  E.  H. 

Moore,  Rev.  P.A. 
Muenzer,  Rev.  Jos.  A. 
Mullaly,  Edward  J.,S.J 


Dean  of  Students 
Dean  of  Students 
Asst .Dean  of  Stu. 

Dir. of  Prat.Af. 

Desm  of  Men 
Dean  of  Students 
Asst .Dean  of  Stu. 

Dean  of  Students 
Dean  of  Students 
Dean  of  Men 
Dean  of  Men 
Dean  of  Students 
Asst .Dean  of  Stu.LlfeUnlv. 
Asst .Dir. of  Men's  Af.Unlv. 


Claremont  Men's 
Northeastern  Unlv. 
Wayne  State  IMlv. 
Indiana  Unlv. 
Unlv.of  New  Mexico 
Unlv.of  Missouri 
Unlv.  of  Denver 
Loyola  Unlv. 
Carthage  College 
Canlslus  College 
Unlv. Southern  Cal. 
Northwestern  Unlv. 
of  Texas 
of  Oklahona 


Dean  of  Students 
Dean  of  Men 
.Dew  of  Students 


Unlv.of  San  Fran. 
John  Carroll  Unlv. 
Unlv.  of  Scranton 


Nabrlt,  Dr.  James  M. 
Neater,  William  R. 
Netherton,  John  P. 
Newman,  James  E. 
Nichols,  W.  Eugene 
Northrup,  Poster  M. 
Nygreen,  Glen  T. 


President  Howard  University 

Acting  Dean  of  Men  Uhlv.  of  Cincinnati 
Dean  of  Students  Unlv.  of  Chicago 

Asst .Dean  of  Student sUnlv.  of  Chicago 
Head  Counselor  Indiana  Unlv. 

Men's  Residence  Halls  Purdue  Unlv. 

Dean  of  Students  Kent  State  Unlv. 


O'Connor,  Col .Virgil 
Oden,  Donald  A. 
Oglesby,  R.  R  .* 
Oppelt,  N-rmw  T  . 
Orwlg,  James  P.* 
O'Zee,  Wlllleim  P. 

Pal,  Yoiang 
Parish,  H.  Carroll 
Peace,  James  S. 
Pelsner,  Earl* 

Peters,  George  B. 
Pickering,  R.  L. 

Pike,  C.M. 

Plllsbury,  Wilbur  P.* 
Playe,  George  L. 


Registrar 
Stu.Actlv.  Ad. 

Dean  of  Students 
Dean  of  Men 
Dew  of  Men 
Dew  of  Men 

Dew  of  Men 

Asst  .Dew  of  Stu. 

Actg.Dew  of  Stu. 

Dew  of  Men 

Dew  of  Men 

Dir.  of  Registration 

Dew  of  Men 

Dean  of  Students 

Dew,  Undergrad .  Stu . 


U.S.Alr  Force  Academy 
Colorado  College 
Fla. State  Unlv. 
Colorado  State 
Berea  College 
Colorado  State 

Park  College 

U.C.L.A. 

City  College, N.Y. 
Grlnnell  College 
Unlv.  of  Pa. 

U.  of  Hlchlgw 
Northern  Illinois 
Knox  College 
Unlv.  of  Chicago 
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Poling,  Dan  \f. 
Pollock,  O.  Edviard 
Price,  Philip 
Pugh,  Bill  R. 

Rankin,  Donald  F. 
Ratterman,  Rev.  F.H. 
Rea,  Wal'ter  B. 
Reddell,  Perd  D. 
Reid,  J.  J.* 

Rettlg,  Richard  A. 
Reynolds,  Lyle 

Rhodes,  George  P. 
Riggs,  Lawrence 
Rivet,  Pr.  Hilton 
Roberts,  O.  D. 
Robinson,  David  W. 
Robinson,  Eugene  E. 
Romney,  Ant  one  K. 
Root,  Reginald  D. 
Roskens,  Ronald  W. 
Ross,  Mylln  H.* 
Runk,  B.P.D. 
Russell,  Gene 


Sampson,  Delbert  J. 
Saurmam,  Kenneth  P. 
Scanlon,  Joseph 
Schmalfeld,  Robert  Q. 
Schreck,  Thomas  C. 
Schwartz,  G.  R. 

Scott,  Keith  L. 

Sells,  Duncan 
Serafln,  Alfred  C. 
Seymour,  Thaddeus 
Shaffer,  Robert  H, 
Shalnllne,  John  W. 
Sharp,  Maurice  J. 
Shaw,  Jack 
Shearer,  Roderick 
Shepard,  William  F. 

Shirley,  Warren  H. 
Shof stall,  W.P.* 
Shutt,  Darold 
Slmes,  Frank  J. 
Simms,  Dr.  Albert  G. 
Slonaker,  Louis 
Smith,  E.  Jim 
Smith,  Jodie  C. 

Smith,  J.  Towner* 
Smith,  Laurence  C. 


Dean  of  Men 
Dean  of  Students 
Dir. of  Stu.Actlv. 
Asst. Dir. Stu.Resld. 

Dean  of  Students 
Dean  of  Men 
Dew  of  Men 
Dean  of  Students 
Dean  of  Men 
President,  USNSA 
Dean  of  Students 


Oregon  State 
Union  College 
New  York  Unlv. 
Univ.  of  Colorado 

Ferris  Institute 
Xavier  Unlv. 
Iftilv.of  Michigan 
San  Fran.  State 
Colorado  College 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Unlv. of  Calif., 
Goleta 


Asst .Dean  of  Men 
Dean  of  Students 
Dean  of  Students 
Dean  of  Men 
Dean  of  Stu. Affairs 
Counselor 
Dean  of  Students 
Dean  of  Men 
Dean  of  Men 
Dean  of  Men 
Dean  of  University 
Coordinator  of 
Stu.  Act. 

Dean  of  Men 
Admissions  Couns. 
Exec. Secy, Alpha  Phi 
Dean  of  Men 
Dir. of  Stu.Actlv. 
Dir. of  Stu.  Pers. 
Dir.  of  Ken's  Resi¬ 
dence  Halls 
Dir. of  Fin.  Aids 
Coord. of  Stu. Affairs 
Dean  of  the  College 
Dean  of  Students 
Dean  of  Students 
Dean  of  Students 
Dean  of  Students 
Dir. of  Resld.Stu. 
Dean  of  Students 

Assoc .Dean  of  Stu. 
Dean  of  Students 
Asst.  Dean  of  Men 
Dew  of  Men 

Dew  of  Men 
Asst .Dean  of  Men 
Assoc  .Dew  of  Stu. 
Dew  of  Men 
Dean  of  Students 


Ikilv.  of  Colorado 
DePauw  Unlv. 

Spring  Hill  Col. 
Purdue  Unlv. 

Emory  Unlv. 

Purdue  University 
Brigham  Young  U. 
unlv. of  Washington 
Kent  State  Unlv. 
Ohio  State  Unlv. 
Unlv.  of  Virginia 

Oklahoma  Unlv. 

Nebraska  Wesleyan 
DePaul  Unlv. 

Omega  Missouri 
Heidelberg  College 
Indiana  Unlv. 
Mwkato  State 
Ill. State  Normal 
Unlv. 

Cornell  Unlv. 

Unlv.  of  Denver 
Dartmouth 
Indiana  Unlv. 
Gettysburg  Col. 
Wayland  College 
Colorado  State 
Unlv.  of  Detroit 
Unlv.  of  Calif., 
Berkeley 
Florida  A  &  M 
Arizona  State 
Unlv.  of  Arizona 
Penn.  State 

Unlv. of  Arizona 
Unlv.  of  Colorado 
Unlv.  of  Oklahoma 
Western  Mlchlgw 
Texas  Chrlstlw 
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Smithy  Mark  W. 

Smith,  Rex  A. 

Sprandel,  W.  B. 
Stafford,  E.  E.* 

Stair,  John 
Stamatakoa,  Louis  C. 
Stanton,  Floyd  L.,  S.J 
Stead,  Ronald  S. 
Stewart,  Harold  E. 
Stlbbs,  John  H. 
Stlelstra,  William 
Stocking,  Glen  0. 
Stratton,  Orln  R. 
Strong,  Poster* 
Summersklll,  John 
Swank,  Earle  R. 

Swart zbaugh,  W.  L. 
Swift,  William  D. 
Switzer,  D.  R. 


Dean  of  Men 
Exec.  Secy.,  SAE 
Dean  of  Men 
Assoc .Dean  of  Stu. 
Dean,  Stu.Per.Serv. 
Dean  of  Men 
.Vice  President 
Dean  of  Men 
Dean  of  Students 
Dean  of  Students 


Denison  Unlv. 
Evanston,  Ill. 
Albion  College 
Uhlv.  of  Illinois 
Northern  Montauia 
Ihilv.  of  Wisconsin 
Marquette  Univ. 
Ohio  Wesleyan 
Wayne  State  Unlv. 
Tulane  Unlv. 


Dir.,  Office  of  LoansPurdue  Unlv. 

Dean  of  Education  Regis  College 

Dean  of  Students  Hastings  College 

Dew  of  Freshmen  Cal. Inst.  Tech. 

Vice  Pres,  for  Stu.Af.  Cornell  Ihilv. 


Dean  of  Men 
Dean  of  Students 
Asst.  Dean  of  Stu. 
Dew  of  Stu. Affairs 


Carnegie  Inst. 
Unlv. of  Pittsburgh 
Southern  Methodist 
Miss.  Southern 


Thomsen,  Bob 
Thompson,  Jorgen  S. 
Thompson,  Robert  V. 
Tlachac,  Norbert  J. 
Toll,  George  S. 
Tollefson,  Arthur  L. 
Tollefson,  E. 
Tombaugh,  Richard  L. 
Toombs,  Wllllw 
Tripp,  Philip  A. 
Truitt,  John  W. 

Trumpe,  Richard  M. 
Trusler,  V.  T.* 
Turner,  Fred  H.* 

Voldseth,  Edward 


Dir.,  Men's  Affairs 
Dew  of  Men 
Dew  of  Students 
Dir. of  Stu.  Actlv, 
Exec .  Secy,  AEP 
Admin.  Asst. 

Dew  of  Stu.  Pers. 
Grad.  Counselor 
Dew  of  Men 
Dew  of  Students 
Dir.,  Men's  Dlv.  of 
Student  Affairs 
Dir. of  Stu.  Affairs 
Dew  of  Men 
Dew  of  Students 

Dew  of  Stxidents 


Whltmw  College 
Augustana  College 
Evwsvllle  Col. 
Marquette  Iftilv. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Western  Pers. Inst. 
Southeast  Mo.  St. 
Purdue  Unlv. 

Drexel  Inst.  Tech. 
Washburn  Unlv. 

Mlchlgw  State 
Purdue  Univ. 

Kwsas  St.  Trs. 
Unlv.  of  Illinois 

Unlv.  of  Alaska 


Wacker,  Frwcls* 

Wallace,  Jewell 
Wallenfeldt,  E.  C. 
Ward,  Eugene  S. 
Watllng,  Tom  C. 
Watson,  George  H. 
Weaver,  Fred  H.* 
Weddel,  William 
Weinstein,  Stwley  D 
Whittaker,  Raymond  C 
Wlldy,  Charles  H.* 
Wilkinson,  James  R. 
Wlllleims,  Thomas  G. 
Williamson,  E.  G,* 
WllllEunson,  James  E. 
Wlnblgler,  H.  Donald 


Exec.  Secy. 

Delta  Sigma  Phi 
Dew  of  Men 
Resld. Halls  Program 
Dir. of  Men's  Housing 
Dew  of  Men 
Dew  of  Students 
Secy.,  Unlv. of  N.C. 
Asst  .Dew  of  Men 
Dir.,  Stu. Pers. 

Dir.,  Stu.  Actlv. 
Asst .Dean  of  Stu. 
Dew  of  Men 
Dew  of  Men 
Dew  of  Students 
Dew  of  Men 
Dean  of  Students 


Denver 

T.C.U. 

Indlwa  univ. 
Southern  Methodist 
Drury  College 
Roosevelt  Unlv. 
Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 
Colorado  State 
Brwdels  Unlv. 
Temple  Unlv. 

Kwsas  State  Unlv. 
Alabama  College 
Coe  College 
Unlv. of  Minnesota 
Ibilv.  of  Houston 
Stanford  Unlv. 
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Wood,  C.  W.* 
Wright,  Ralph  W 


Dir.  Student  Pers 
Dean  of  Men 


Wright,  William  M.  Assoc  .Dean  of  Stu. 
Wunderlich,  Herbert  J.  Dean  of  Students 


Yanltelll,  Victor  R., 

S.J. 

Yardley,  Wm.  A. 
Yarosz,  Edward  J. 
Yoke,  Robert  S. 

Young,  Donald  F. 
Young,  Ralph  A. 
Yuthas,  Jack 


Zlllman,  Theodore  W, 


Vice  President 
Dean  of  Students 
Head  Resident 
Dir. of  Stu.  Rela. 

6586  Beene  Road 
Dean  of  Men 
Dean  of  Students 


Dean  of  Men 


Ihilv.  of  Minnesota 
Kansas  State  Col. 

of  Pittsburgh 
DePauw  University 
Kansas  State 


Fordham  Unlv. 
Midwestern  Unlv. 
Washington  State 
General  Motors 
Institute 
Ventura,  Calif. 
Col.  of  Wooster 
State  Unlv.  of 
Mew  York 

Unlv.  of  Wisconsin 


*  Denotes  Wives  In  Attendance. 
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APPENDIX  E 


ROSTER  OP  MEMBERS,  March,  I96I 

Institution  Representative  Address 

A.&  M.  College  of  Tex.  Dean  James  Hannlgan  College  Sta.,Tex. 
University  of  Akron  Dean  R.L.  Hansford  Akron  4,  Ohio 
Alabama  College  Dean  James  Wilkinson  Montevallo,  Ala. 

Unlv.  of  Alabama  Dean  John  Blackburn  University,  Ala. 

Unlv.  of  Alaska  Dean  Edward  Voldseth  College,  Alaska 

Albion  College  Dean  W.B.  Sprandel  Albion,  Michigan 

Alfred  University  Dean  Paul  P.  Powers  Alfred,  New  York 

Allegheny  College  Dean  John  McKean  Meadvllle,  Pa. 

Alma  College  Dean  Kent  Hawley  Alma,  Mich. 

American  Inti. College  Dean  Charles  Qadalre  Springfield,  Mass. 
American  University  Dean  Ralph  John  Washington,  D.C. 

Anderson  College  Dir.  Norman  Beard  Anderson,  Indiana 

Arizona  State  Unlv.  Dean  W.P.  Shof stall  Tempe,  Arizona 
Arkansas  State  College  Dean  Robert  Moore  State  College, Ark. 
Unlv.  of  Arkansas  Dean  W.  Halladay  Payettevllle,  Ark. 

Atlantic  Christian  Col .Dean  of  Students  Wilson,  North  Car. 
Auburn  University  Dean  James  E.  Poy  Auburn,  Alabama 

Augsburg  College  Dean  Peter  Armacost  Minneapolis, Minn. 

Augustana  College  Dean  Jorgen  Thompson  Sioux  Palls,  S.D. 

Baker  University  Dean  Ben.  Gessner  Baldwin,  Kwsas 

Baldwln-Wallace  Col.  Robert  W.  Pitcher  Berea,  Ohio 
Ball  State  Teach. Col.  Dean  Glenn  R.  Ross  Muncle,  Indiana 
Baylor  University  Pro.  Monroe  Carroll  Waco,  Texas 

Beloit  College  Deaui  John  P.  Gwln  Beloit,  Wisconsin 

Berea  College  Dean  James  P.  Orwlg  Berea,  Kentucky 

Bethany  College  Dean  Robert  Preston  Bethany,  W.  Va. 

Boston  College  Prancls  B.  McManus  Boston,  Mass. 

Boston  University  Dean  Staton  Curtis  Boston,  Mass. 

Bowling  Green  State  U.  Dean  Elden  T.  Smith  Bowling  Green, Ohio 
Bradley  University  Dean  Leslie  Tucker  Peoria,  Illinois 
Brandels  University  Dir. Stanley  Weinstein  Waltham,  Mass. 
Brigham  Young  Unlv.  Dean  Anton  K.  Romney  Provo,  Utah 
Brooklyn  Center,  L.I.  Dean  John  Hickey  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Brown  University  Dean  E.  R.  Durgln  Providence,  R.I. 

Bucknell  University  Dean  John  Hayward  Lewlsburg,  Pa. 
University  of  Buffalo  Dean  Richard  Slggelkow  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
Butler  University  Dean  H.  Schwomeyer  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Calif .Inst .of  Tech.  Paul  C.  Eaton  Pasadena,  Calif. 

Calif. State  PolytechnicDean  of  Students  San  Luis  Obispo, C. 
Unlv.  of  California  Dean  William  Shepard  Berkeley, Calif . 
Unlv.  of  California  Dean  William  Weir  Davis,  Calif. 

Unlv.  of  California  Assoc .Byron  Atkinson  Los  Ange les, Calif . 
Unlv.  of  California  Dean  Thomas  BroadbentRlverslde,  Calif. 
Unlv, of  Calif ., Med .Center  Dean  of  Students  San  Pranclsco,  C. 
Unlv. of  Cal . ( SantaBarbara )  Dean  Lyle  Reynolds  Goleta,  Calif. 
Calvin  College  Dean  Philip  Lucasse  Grand  Rapids, Mich. 

Canlslus  College  Edward  B.  Gillen  Buffalo,  N.Y, 
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Capital  University  Dean  John  Klrker 

Carleton  College  Merrill  Jarchow 

Carnegie  Inst. of  Tech.  Dean  George  Brown 
Carthage  College  James  McElhaney 

Case  Inst. of  Tech.  Thomas  E.  Baker 

Catholic  Univ.of  Amer.  Jas.J.  McPadden, S J 
Central  Mich.  Unlv.  Daniel  Sorrells 

Central  Missouri  St. Col.  Dean  W.O.  Hampton 


Unlv.  of  Chicago 
Chico  State  College 
Unlv.  of  Cincinnati 
City  College  of  N.Y. 
Clarkson  Col. of  Tech. 
Coe  College 
Colby  College 
Colgate  University 
Colorado  State  Unlv. 
Colorado  College 
Colo.  School  of  Mines 
Ihiiv.  of  Colorado 
Unlv.  of  Colorado 
Columbia  University 
Conco3?dla  Teach. Col. 
The  Cooper  Union 
Cornell  College 
Cornell  University 
Cornell  University 
Creighton  University 
C.W.Post  College  of  L. 

Dartmouth  College 
Unlv.  of  Delaware 
Denison  University 
Unlv.  of  Denver 
DePaul  University 
DePauw  University 
DePauw  University 
Unlv.  of  Detroit 
Dickinson  College 
Doane  College 
Drake  University 
Drexel  Inst. of  Tech. 
Drury  College 
Duke  University 
Duquesne  University 

East  Texas  State 
Teachers  College 
Eastern  Illinois  Unlv. 
Eastern  Michigan  Col. 
Eastern  Wash. Col. of  Ed 
Emory  University 
Emory  &  Henry  College 
Evansville  College 


Dean  John  Netherton 
John  Bergstresser 
Dean  William  Nestor 
Dean  Daniel  Brophy 
P.  Gordon  Lindsey 
Dean  Thomas  Williams 
Dean  G.  Nickerson 
Dean  Wm.F.  Griffith 
Dean  Robert  Bates 
Dean  Juan  Reid 
Dean  W.  V.  Burger 
Dean  Arthur  Klendl 
Dean  Harold  Angelo 
Asst .Edward  Malloy 
Dean  Carl  Halter 
Dr.  Holllnger 
Dean  Stuart  Good 
Dean  Patricia  Cross 
V.Pres.  Sximmersklll 
Austin  E.  Miller, SJ 
I.  Dean  Fred  DeMarr 

Dean  T.  Seymour 
Dean  John  Hocutt 
Dean  Mark  Smith 
Dean  Daniel  Peder 
T.J.  Wangler,  CM 
Dean  Lawrence  Riggs 
Asst .Dean  W.  Wright 
Dean  Thomas  A.  Emmet 
Dean  Alan  Coutts 
Dean  James  Campbell 
Dean  Paul  Bloland 
Dean  William  Toombs 
Dean  Thomas  Watllng 
Dean  Robert  Cox 
Dean  J.F.  McNamara 


Dean  J.W.  Rollins 
Dean  R.  Anflnson 
Dean  Ralph  Gllden 
Dean  Daryl  Hagle 
Dean  David  Robinson 
Desui  J. Gordon  Brown 
Dean  Robert  Thompson 
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Columbus,  Ohio 
Northfleld,  Minn. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Carthage,  Ill. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Washington,  D.C. 
Mt. Pleasant,  Mich. 
Waxnrensburg,  Mo. 
Chicago  37,  Ill. 
Chico,  California 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
New  York,  N.Y. 
Potsdam,  N.Y. 

Cedar  Rapids, Iowa 
Watervllle,  Maine 
Hamilton,  N.Y. 

Ft  .Collins,  Colo. 
Colo. Springs 
Golden,  Colo. 
Boulder,  Colo. 
Boulder,  Colo. 

New  York  27,  N.Y. 
River  Forest, Ill. 
New  York  3,  N.Y. 
Mt. Vernon,  Iowa 
Ithaca,  N.Y. 
Ithaca,  N.Y. 

Omaha  2,  Nebraska 
Greenvale,  N.Y. 

Hanover,  New  Hamp. 
Newark,  Delaware 
Granville,  Ohio 
Denver,  Colorado 
Chicago,  Illinois 
Greencastle,  Ind. 
Greencastle,  Ind. 
Detroit  21,  Mich. 
Carlisle,  Pa. 
Crete,  Nebraska 
DesMolnes  11, Iowa 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Springfield,  Mo. 
Durham,  North  Car. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Commerce,  Texas 
Charleston,  Ill. 
Ypsllantl,  Mich. 
Cheney,  Wash. 
Emory,  Georgia 
Emory,  Virginia 
Evansville,  Ind. 
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Fisk  University  Assoc .Dean  Wm.Oreen  NsshvlllSf  Tenn. 

Florida  A&M  Unlv.  Dean  E.  L.  Perry  Tallahassee«Fla. 

Florida  Southern  Col.  Dean  A.H.  Hansen  Lakeland,  Fla. 

Florida  State  Unlv.  Dean  R.R.  Oglesby  Tallahassee, Fla. 

University  of  Florida  Dean  Lester  Hale  Gainesville,  Fla. 
Fordhaa  University  Victor  Yanltelll,  SJ  New  York  38,  N.Y. 

Ft .Hayes  Kansas  State  Col.  Dean  Bill  Jelllson  Hays,  Kansas 
Fresno  State  College  Dean  Leo  Wolf son  Fresno  4,  Calif. 

General  Motors  Inst.  Robert  S.  Yoke  Flint,  Michigan 

Georgetown  University  Rev.  John  L.  Ryan  Washington  7,  D.C. 
George  Washington  U.  Donald  Faith  Washington,  D.C. 

Georgia  Inst. of  Tech.  Dean  George  Griffin  Atlanta,  Georgia 
Georgia  State  College  of  Dean 

Business  Admlnl strati on  Wllllao  Suttles  Atlanta,  Georgia 

Unlv.  of  Georgia  Dean  J.  Williams  Athens,  Georgia 

Gettysburg  College  Dean  J.W.  Shalnllne  Gettysburg,  Pa. 
Grlnnell  College  Dean  E.F.  Pelsner  Grlnnell,  Iowa 

Grove  City  College  Dean  R.K.  McKay  Grove  City,  Pa. 

Asst .Dean  S.  Wertlmer  Clinton,  N.Y. 

Dean  of  Stxidents  Hanover,  Indiana 

Dean  J.U.  Munro  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Dean  O.R.  Stratton  Hastings,  Neb^ 

Dean  Harold  Bltner  Honolulu,  Hawaii 

Dean  Paul  Caufflel  Arkadelphla,  Ark. 

Dir.  Robert  Hendee  Hillsdale,  Mich. 

Dean  Darrell  Rlshel  Hiram,  Ohio 

Dean  R.  Schmalfeld  Tiffin,  Ohio 

Dean  R.  Hoffman  Hempstead,  N.Y. 

Dean  J.E.  Williamson  Houston,  Texas 

Dean  A.J.  Blackburn  Washington,  D.C. 

Idaho  State  College  Dean  Mel  F.  Schubeirt  Pocatello,  Idaho 
University  of  Idaho  Charles  0.  Decker  Moscow,  Idaho 
Ill. Inst,  of  Tech.  Dean  C.  Wm.  Brown  Chicago  I6,  Ill. 

Ill. State  Normal  Univ.  Dean  Richard  Hulet  Normal,  Illinois 
University  of  Illinois  Dean  Fred  Turner  Urbana,  Illinois 
Ikilverslty  of  Illinois  Dean  Carl  W.  Knox  Urbana,  Illinois 
Unlv. of  Ill. Professional  Dean  M.  Galbraith  Chicago,  Illinois 
Unlv.  of  Illinois 

Chicago  undergraduate  Dean  W.  0.  Brown  Chicago,  Illinois 

Illinois  Wesleyan  Unlv. Asst.  Dean  Dlener  Bloooiln^on,  Ill. 

Indiana  State  College  S. Trevor  Hadley  Indiana,  Fennsylvanla 
Indiana  University  Dean  Robert  Shaffer  Bloomln^on,  Ind. 
Indlema  State  Teachers 

College  Dean  Mark  Williams  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Inter  American  Unlv. 

of  Puerto  Rico  Dean  Luis  Sambolln  Mayaguez,  Puerto  R. 

Iowa  State  College  M.  R.  Kratochvll  Ames,  Iowa 
State  unlv.  of  Iowa  Dean  Marlon  L.  Hult  Iowa  City,  Iowa 
State  Unlv.  of  Iowa  Dlrck  W.  BTOwn  Iowa  City,  Iowa 

Kansas  State  College  Dean  H.  Wunderlich  Manhattan,  Kansas 


Hamilton  College 
Hanover  College 
Harvard  College 
Hastings  College 
Unlv.  of  Hawaii 
Henderson  State 
Teachers  College 
Hillsdale  College 
Hiram  College 
Heldelburg  College 
Hofstra  College 
Unlv.  of  Houston 
Howard  university 
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Kansas  State 

Teachers  College  Dean  Victor  Trusler  Emporia,  Kansas 

Kansas  State 

Teachers  College  Dean  Ralph  Wright  Pittsburg,  Kansas 

Unlv.  of  Kansas  Dean  L.  Woodruff  Lawrence,  Kansas 

Kansas  Wesleyan  Unlv.  Dean  John  Courter  Sallna,  Kansas 
Kent  State  university  Dean  Olen  Nygreen  Kent,  Ohio 
IMlv.  of  Kentucky  Dean  L.L.  Martin  Lexington  29,  Ky. 

Kenyon  College  Dean  Thomas  Edwards  Gambler,  Ohio 

Knox  College  Dean  of  Students  Galesburg,  Ill. 

Lafayette  College  G.O.  Hourtoule  Easton,  Pa. 

Lake  Forest  College  Dean  H.  Hoogesteger  Lake  Forest,  Ill. 
Lamar  State  Col. of  Tech. Dean  D.  L.  Dost  Beaumont,  Texas 
Lawrence  College  Dean  A.  Ceuneron  Appleton,  Wls. 

Lawrence  College  Dean  G.  Jemegon  Appleton,  Wls. 

Lehigh  University  Dean  J.D.  Leith  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Lenoir  Rhyne  College  Dean  Prank  Bretz  Hickory,  N.C. 

Lewis  &  Clark  College  Dean  Vergil  Fogdall  Portlauid,  Oregon 
Long  Beach  State  Col.  Dean  Karl  Russell  Long  Beach  15, Cal. 
Loras  College  Rev.  Eugene  Kutsch  Dubuque,  Iowa 

Louisiana  Polytech. Inst.  Dean  S.X.  Lewis  Ruston,  La. 
Louisiana  State  Unlv.  Dean  Arden  0.  French  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
TAilv.  of  Louisville  Dean  Dave  Lawrence  Louisville,  Ky. 
Loyola  College  Rev.  Frank  Bourbon  Baltimore  10,  Md. 

Loyola  Unlv. of  L.A.  Alfred  J.  Klip,  SJ  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Loyola  Unlv. of  New  Robert  L.  Boggs, 

Orleans  SJ  New  Or  lews.  La. 

University  of  Maine  Dean  John  Stewart  Orono,  Maine 

Mankato  State  College  Dir.  G.R.  Schwartz  Mankato,  Minn. 

Maritime  College  Dean  Arthur  Spring  Ft. Schuyler,  N.Y. 

Marquette  University  Dean  P.L.  Stanton  Milwaukee,  Wls. 
Marshall  College  Dean  Harold  Willey  Huntington,  W.Va. 

Unlv.  of  Maryland  B.  Jjunes  Boireson  College  Park,  Md. 

Unlv.  of  Maryland  Dean  Geary  Eppley  College  Park,  Md. 

Mass. Inst .of  Tech.  Dean  John  T.  Rule  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Ihilv.  of  Massachusetts  Dean  Robert  Hopkins  Amherst,  Mass. 
McNeese  State  College  Dean  Ellis ^Guillory  Lake  Charles,  La. 
Mercer  Iftilverslty  Dean  Richard  Burts  Macon,  Georgia 

Miami  Tfiilverslty  Dean  Rob.  Etheridge  Oxford,  Ohio 

university  of  Miami  Dean  Noble  Hendrix  Coral  Gables, Fla. 

University  of  Mleunl  Dean  Ben  David  Coral  Gables, Fla. 

Michigan  College  of  Mining 

and  Technology  Dean  Harold  Meese  Houghton,  Mich. 

Michigan  State  Unlv.  Dean  Tom  King  E. Lansing,  Mich. 

Michigan  State  Unlv.  Dir.  John  W.  Truitt  E. Lansing,  Mich. 

University  of  Michigan  James  Lewis  Ann  Arbor,  Mich, 

university  of  Michigan  Dean  W.  B.  Rea  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Mlddlebury  College  Dean  Harris  Thurber  Mlddlebury,  Vt. 
Midwestern  University  Dew  Wm.  Yardley  Wichita  Palls,Tex. 
Unlv.  of  Minnesota  Dew  E.G. Williamson  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Unlv.  of  Minnesota  Dir.  C.W.  Wood  Duluth  5»  Minn. 

Mississippi  College  Dew  Charles  Scott  Clinton,  Miss. 
Unlv.  of  Mississippi  Dew  L.  L.  Love  University,  Miss. 
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Mississippi  Southern 
College 

Unlv.  of  Missouri 
Monmouth  College 
Montana  State  College 
Montclair  State 
Teachers  College 
Moravian  College 
Muhlenberg  College 
Muskingum  College 
Montana  State  Unlv. 


Dean  J.R.  Switzer 
Dean  Jack  Matthews 
Dean  E.H.  Ball 
Dean  Val  Glynn 

Dean  Ned  Schrom 
Dean  M.D.  Rader 
Dean  Claude  Dlerolf 
Dean  John  Leathers 
Dean  A.  Cogswell 


Hattiesburg, Ml 8 8 . 
Columbia,  Missouri 
Monmouth,  Ill. 
Bozeman,  Montana 

Montclair,  N.J. 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Allentown,  Pa. 

New  Concord, Ohio 
Missoula,  Montana 

Lincoln  8,  Neb. 
Lincoln,  Neb. 

Reno,  Nevada 
Newark  2,  N.J. 
Durham,  New  HSmp. 
Las  Vegas,  N.Mex. 
State  College, 

New  Mexico 
Albuquerque,  N.M. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

New  York,  N.Y. 
Raleigh,  N.C. 
Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 
Fargo,  N.D. 

Grand  Porks,  N.D. 

Monroe,  Louisiana 
Boston,  Mass. 
DeKalb,  Illinois 
Havre,  Montana 
Natchitoches,  La. 
Evanston,  Illinois 


Unlv.  of  Nebraska  Dean  J.P.  Colbert 

Nebraska  Wesleyan  Uhlv.Dr.  Delbert  Sampson 
Unlv.  of  Nevada  Dean  Sam  Basta 

Newark  Col. of  Engrg.  Dean  S.  J.  House 
Unlv. of  New  Hampshire  Dean  Robb  Gardiner 
New  Mex. Highland 8  Unlv. Dean  Ray  Parmer 
New  Mex. State  College  Dean 

of  Agrlc.&  Mech.Arts  Phillip  S.  Ambrose 
Unlv.  of  New  Mexico  Dean  H.  Mathany 
New  York  University  Dir.  Philip  Price 
New  York  University  Dean  P.H.  McCloskey 
North  Car. State  Col.  Dean  James  Stewart 
Unlv.  of  N. Carolina  Dean  Pred  Weaver 
N. Dakota  State  Unlv.  Dean  C.A.Sevrlnson 
Unlv.  of  North  Dakota  Dean  Charles  Lewis 
Northeast  Louisiana 

State  College  Dean  Pred  J.  Vogel 

Northeastern  UnlversltyDean  G.  MacDonald 
Northern  Ill.  Unlv.  Dean  E.E.  Heinson 
Northern  Montana  Col.  Dean  John  W.  Stair 
Northwestern  State  Col .Dudley  G.  Pulton 
Northwestern  University  Dean  Jaunes  McLeod 


Oberlln  College  Dean  W.D.  Holdeman  Oberlln,  Ohio 

Ohio  State  University  Dean  Mylln  H.  Ross  Columbus,  Ohio 
Ohio  State  University  Dean  William  Guthrie  Columbus,  Ohio 
Ohio  University  Dean  William  Butler  Athens,  Ohio 

Ohio  Wesleyain  Unlv.  Deam  Ronald  Stead  Delaware,  Ohio 
Oklahoma  State  Unlv.  Dean  J.  N.  Baker  Stillwater,  Okla. 
Oklahoma  Baptist  Unlv.  Deam  D.G.  Osborn  Shawnee,  Okla. 
Oklahoma  City  Unlv.  Dean  Bob  Jones  Okladioma  City, Okla. 

University  of  Oklahoma  Deam  Clifford  Craven  Norman,  Oklaihoma 
University  of  Omaha  Dean  Don  Pflasterer  Omaha,  Nebraska 
Oregon  State  College  Dean  Don  Poling  Corvallis,  Oregon 

University  of  Oregon  Deam  Donald  DuShame  Eugene,  Oregon 
University  of  Ottawa  Leonai?d  DuCharme,OMI  Ottawa,  Caunaula 


Pace  College  Deam  Pred  Couey  New  York  38,  N.Y. 

College  of  Pacific  Deam  Edward  Betz  Stockton  27, Calif. 

Pacific  University  Dean  C. Bryce  Dunhaun  Forest  Grove, Ore. 

Pa. State  University  Deam  Merele  Caunpbell  Unlv. Park,  Pa. 

Unlv. of  Pennsylvania  Dean  George  Peters  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Unlv.  of  Pittsburgh  Dr.  Wm.  Swartzbaugh  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Polytechnic  Institute  Dean  Henry 

of  Brooklyn  Mlddendorf  Brooklyn  2,  N.Y. 

Polytechnic  Institute 

of  Puerto  Rico  B.  B.  Palmer  San  Geman,  P.Rlco 

Portland  State  Col.  Dean  Charles  Bursch  Portland,  Oregon 
Pratt  Institute  Dr.  Louis  Roblneau  Brooklyn  N.Y. 

Princeton  University  Dean  Wm.Llpplncott  Princeton,  N.J. 

The  Principle  Dean  Allen  C. Brooks  Elsah,  Illinois 

Purdue  University  Dean  Donald  Mallett  Lafayette,  Ind. 
Purdue  University  Dean  O.D.  Robex*ts  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Queens  College  Dean  George  Spitz  Flushing  67,  N.Y. 

Xhilv.  of  Redlands  Dean  Cliff  Holmes  Redlands,  Calif. 

Rensselaer  Poly. Inst.  Dean  Ira  Harrod  Troy,  N.Y. 

Regis  College  Dean  Bernard  Karst  Denver  21,  Colo 

univ.  of  Rhode  Islemd  Deeui  John  Quinn  Kingston,  R.I. 

Richmond  Professional 

Institute  Dean  W.O.  O'Connell  Richmond  20,  Va. 

Rider  College  Dean  Robert  McBane  Trenton  9,  N.J. 

Rlpon  College  Dean  David  Harris  Rlpon,  Wisconsin 

Roanoke  College  Donald  M.  Suton  Salem,  Virginia 

Tftilv.  of  Rochester  Dean  Prank  J.  Dowd  Rochester,  N.Y. 
Rochester  Inst. of  Tech.Dlr.Melvyn  Renfret  Rochester  8,  N.Y. 
Rockford  College  Dean  Charles  Walker  Rockford,  Ill. 

Rollins  College  Desui  Dyckman  VermllyeWlnter  Park,  Fla. 

Roosevelt  University  Dean  George  Watson  Chicago  5,  Ill. 
Rutgers  university  Dean  C.  Boocock  New  Br\mswlck,N. J. 

Rutgers  University  Assoc.  Edgar  Curtin  New  Brunswick, N.J. 

Sacramento  State  Col.  Dean  of  Students  Sacramento  19, Cal. 
St.John's  University  Daniel  Durken,  OSB  Collegevllle,Hlnn. 
St .Lawrence  University  Dean  K.R.  Venderbush  Canton,  N.Y. 

St. Louis  University  Dean  M.  B.  Martin  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
St.Olaf  College  Dean  Hark  Almll  Northfleld,Mlnn. 

St .Mary's  University  Bro.  Henry  Rlngkamp  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

St .Peter '8  College  Gerard  Pagan,  SJ  Jersey  City,  N.J. 

St .Procopius  College  Dean  V.Skluzacek,OSB  Lisle,  Illinois 
San  Diego  State  Col.  Dean  Herbert  Pelffer  San  Diego,  Calif. 
San  Fernando  Valley 

State  College  Deem  John  T.  Palmer  Northrldge,  Calif. 

Sem  Premclsco  St. Col.  Dean  Fred  Reddell  San  Francisco  27 
Unlv.of  San  Francisco  Dean  Francis  A. Moore  San  Francisco  17 
San  Jose  State  Col.  Dean  Stanley  C.  Benz  San  Jose,  Calif. 
Ibilv.  of  Santa  Clara  Father  J.  Sweeters  Santa  Clara,  Calif  . 
Uhlv.  of  Scranton  Rev.  James  Donahoe  Scranton,  Pa. 

Shlmer  College  Deem  Thomas  Whelem  Mt .Carroll,  Ill. 

Unlv.of  South  Carolina  Dean  James  Penney  Columbia,  S.C. 
Southeastern  La.  Col.  Deem  L.E.  Chemdler  Hammond,  La. 

State  Unlv.of  S. Dakota  Dean  Howard  Connors  Vermillion,  S.D. 
Unlv.of  Southern  Calif .Dean  R.J.  Downey  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Southern  Conn. State  Col .Deem  R.R.  Senour  New  Haven,  Coim. 
Southern  Ill.  Unlv.  Dean  I.  Clark  Davis  Carbondale,  Ill. 
Southern  Methodist  U.  Deem  M.  Longnecker  Dallas  5»  Texas 
Southwestern  College  Donald  L.  Colburn  Winfield,  Kansas 
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UnlverBlty  of 

SouthMestern  La.  Dean  E.  Olynn  Abel  Lafayette,  La. 
Springfield  College  Dean  R.  V.  Cheney  Springfield,  Maas. 
Spring  Hill  College  Father  Hilton  Rivet  Spring  Hill,  Ala. 
Stanford  Xhilveralty  Dean  Don.Vlnblgler  Stanford,  Calif. 
State  Teachers  Col.  Dean  Samuel  M.  Long  Mansfield,  Pa. 

State  Teachers  Col.  Dean  Dan  J.  Sillers  Minot,  N. Dakota 
State  Ihilv.of  New  York, 

Long  Island  Center  Dean  Allen  Austin  Oyster  Bay,  N.Y. 
State  Dtoiv .Teach. Col.  Dean  0.0.  Klopf  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

State  Unlv. Teach. Col.  Dean  A.V.  Balsler  Cortland,  N.Y. 

State  Dhlv .Teach. Col.  Dean  0.  Saddlemlre  Oeneseo,  N.Y. 

State  Teachers  Col.  Dean  N.E.  Whitten  Oswego,  N.Y. 

John  B.  Stetson  Iftilv.  Dean  Oeorge  Hood  DeLand,  Florida 
State  Teachers  Col.  Dean  Vinton  H.  Rambo  Shlppensburg,  Pa. 
Steubenville,  Col.  of  Rev.  Leonard  Sardo  Steubenville,  Ohio 
Stevens  Inst .of  Tech.  Dean  C.  Weelhausen  Hoboken,  N.J. 
Syracuse  University  Dean  John  S.  Hafer  Syracuse  10,  N.Y. 

Taylor  Uhlverslty  Dean  William  Oreen  Upland,  Indiana 
Temple  Thilverslty  Dean  Carl  M.  Orlp  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Unlv. of  Tennessee  Dean  R.E.  Dunford  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Tenn.  Wesleyam  Col.  Dean  Robex^  Mlldran  Athens,  Tenn. 

Texas  Christian  Unlv.  Dean  Laurence  Smith  Ft.  Worth,  Texas 
Texas  Col. of  Arts  k  Ind.  Dean  J.E.  Turner  Kingsville,  Tex. 
Texas  Tech.  Col.  Dean  James  Allen  Lubbock,  Texas 

University  of  Texas  Dean  Amo  Nowotny  Austin  12,  Texas 

University  of  Texas  Dean  Carl  Bredt  Austin  12,  Texas 

Thiel  College  Dean  J.B.  Stoeber  Oreenvllle,  Pa. 

Unlv.  of  Toledo  Donald  S.  Parks  Toledo  6,  Ohio 

Trenton  State  College  Dean  C.  McCracken  Trenton  3,  N.J. 
Trinity  College  Dr.  O.W.  Lacy  Hartford,  Conn. 

Troy  State  College  Dean  Lewis  Oodlove  Troy,  Alabama 
Tufts  University  Dean  Clifton  Emex*y  Medford,  Mass. 

Tulane  Ihilverslty  Dean  John  H.  Stlbbs  New  Orleans,  La. 

University  of  Tulsa  Dm  Wesley  Tulsa  4,  Oklahoma 

Ihilon  College  Dean  M.S.  Culver  Lincoln,  Nebraska 

Union  College  Dean  Edward  Pollock  Schenectady,  N.Y. 

U.S.Alr  Force  Academy  Col.  Gabriel  Oflesh  Colorado 

Upsala  College  Dean  Harold  Carlson  East  Orange,  N.J. 

Utah  State  Agrlc.Col.  Dean  Ellvert  Himes  Logan,  Utah 
Uni ver site  Laval  Jem- Charles  Bouffard  Quebec,  Canada 

University  of  Utah  Dem  W.W.  Blaesser  Salt  Lake  Clty,Utah 

Valparaiso  Unlv.  Dem  Luther  Koepke  Valparaiso,  Ind. 

Vmderbllt  Unlv.  Dean  Samuel  Babbitt  Nashville,  Teim. 

Unlv.  of  Vermont  Dem  Clifford  Earl  Burlington,  Vt. 

Unlv.  of  Virginia  B.F.  Runk  Charlottesvllle,Va. 

Virginia  Poly. Inst.  Dr.  James  W.  Dem  Blacksburg,  Va. 

Wagner  College  Dem  K.W.  Johnson  Staten  Islmd,N.Y. 

Washburn  Unlv. of  Topeka  Philip  Tripp  Topeka,  Kmsas 

Washington  k  Lee  Unlv.  Dem  F.J.  Gilliam  Lexington,  Va. 
Washington  State  Unlv.  Dem  J.  C.  Clevenger  Pullmm,  Wash. 
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Washington  College  Dean  Albert  Hill  Chestertown,  Md. 
Washington  University  Dean  Amo  J.  Haack  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Utilv.  of  Washington  Dean  D.  Anderson  Seattle,  Wash. 
Wayland  Baptist  Col.  Dean  H.J.  Sharp  Plalnvlew,  Texas 

Wayne  State  Unlv.  Dean  Harold  Stewart  Detroit  1,  Mich. 

Western  Illinois  Unlv.  Dean  John  Henderson  Macomb,  Illinois 
Western  Maryland  Col.  Dean  W.  M.  David  Westminster,  Md. 
Western  Michigan  Unlv.  Deem  J. Towner  Smith  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Western  Mlchlgem  Unlv.  Dean  P.I.  Griffith  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Western  Reserve  Unlv.  Dean  R.  A.  Griffin  Clevelaind,  Ohio 
Westminster  College  Deaui  Paul  Engsberg  Pulton,  Missouri 
W .Virginia  Unlv.  Dean  Joseph  C.  Gluck  Morgantown,  W.Va. 

Wheaton  College  Dean  Arthur  Voile  Wheaton,  Illinois 

Thilv.  of  Wichita  Dean  James  Sours  Wichita,  Kansas 

Col. of  William  &  Mary  Dean  C.  Barnes,  JR  Williamsburg,  Va. 
Wilmington  College  Dean  A.  McCauslln  Wilmington,  Ohio 
Unlv.  of  Wisconsin  Deem  L.E.  Luberg  Madison  6,  Wls. 
Unlv.  of  Wisconsin  Dean  L.C.  Stamatakos  Milwaukee,  Wls. 
Unlv.  of  Wisconsin  Theodore  W.  Zlllman  Madison  6,  Wls. 
Wittenberg  University  Dean  Robert  Long  Springfield,  Ohio 
College  of  Wooster  Dean  Ralph  A,  Young  Wooster,  Ohio 
Unlv.  of  Wyoming  Dean  A.L.  Keeney  Laramie,  Wyoming 

Xavier  University  Dean  P.H.  Ratterman  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


EMERITUS  DEANS 

(And  Additional  Mailing  List) 

Scott  Goodnight,  1649  Aloma  Avenue,  Winter  Park,  Florida 

S. E.  Crowe,  Michigan  State  University,  E.  Lansing,  Michigan 
B.C.  Daly,  Box  755,  Laramie,  Wyoming 

A.D.  Enyart,  Rollins  College,  Winter  Park,  Florida 

Gamer  E.  Hubbell,  307  Momlngslde  Terrace,  Vista,  California 

J.B.  Jackson,  1107  Prince  Edward  St.,  Fredericksburg,  Va. 

Ray  E.  Manchester,  208  North  Lincoln,  Kent,  Ohio 
Ray  C.  Pellett,  Adrian  College,  Adrian,  Michigan 
J.J.  Somerville,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Delaware,  Ohio 

T. J.  Thompson,  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 
Nicholas  McKnlght,  67  Addison  Ave.,  Rutherford,  N.J. 

Ed.  L.  Cloyd,  North  Carolina  State  College,  Raleigh,  N.C. 

J.H.  Newman,  University  of  Alabama,  University,  Alabama 
H.E.  Stone,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  California 
Robert  H.  Plummer,  University  of  Michigan,  Flint,  Michigan 
Helan  Fisk  (Miss),  Western  Personnel  Inst.,  1136  Steuben, 
Pasadena,  California 

0.  Kerry  Smith,  Assoc,  for  Higher  Education,  1201  l6th  St., 
N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.C. 

Klopf,  Gordon,  Associate  Professor  of  Education,  Department  of 
Guidance  &  Student  Personnel  Administration,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  27,  New  York 
Edward  M.  Stout,  Registrar,  AACRAO,  DePaul  University,  25  E. 

Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago  4,  Illinois 
Malone  College,  515-25th  Street,  N.W.,  Canton  9>  Ohio 
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APPENDIX  F 


StmMARY  OP  PREVIOUS  MEETINQS 


Meet**  Pi^es- 

Ing  Year  ent  Place  President  Seciretary 


1 

1919 

6 

Madison,  Wisconsin 

S.H. 

Goodnight  L.A.  Strauss 

2 

1920 

9 

Urbana,  Illinois 

T.A. 

Clark 

S.H.  Goodnight 

3 

1921 

16 

Iowa  City,  Iowa 

T.A. 

Clark 

S.H.  Goodnight 

4 

1922 

20 

Lexington,  Ky. 

E.E. 

Nicholson 

S.H.  Goodnight 

5 

1923 

17 

Lafayette,  Indiana 

Stanley  Coulter  E.E.  Nicholson 

6 

1924 

29 

Ann  Arbor,  Mloh. 

J.A. 

Burs ley 

E.E.  Nicholson 

7 

1925 

31 

Chapel  Hill,  H.C. 

Robert  Rlenow 

F.F.  Bradshaw 

8 

1926 

46 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

C.R. 

Melcher 

F.F.  Bradshaw 

9 

1927 

43 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

Floyd  Field 

F.F.  Bradshaw 

10 

1928 

50 

Boulder,  Colorado 

S.H. 

Goodnight 

F.M.  Dawson 

11 

1929 

75 

Washington,  D.C. 

C.B. 

Culver 

V.I.  Moore 

12 

1930 

64 

Fayetteville,  Ark, 

J.W. 

Armstrong 

V.I.  Moore 

13 

1931 

83 

Knoxville,  Tenn. 

W.J. 

Sanders 

V.I.  Moore 

14 

1932 

40 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

.V.I. 

Moore 

D.H.  Gardner 

15 

1933 

55 

Columbus,  Ohio 

C.E. 

Edmondson 

D.H.  Gardner 

16 

1934 

61 

Evanston,  Ill. 

H.E. 

Lobdell 

D.H.  Gardner 

17 

1935 

56 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 

B.A. 

Tolbert 

D.H.  Gardner 

18 

1936 

92 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

W.E. 

Aldennan 

D.H.  Gardner 

19 

1937 

80 

Austin,  Texas 

D.S. 

Lancaster 

D.H.  Gardner 

20 

1938 

164 

Madison,  Wisconsin  D.H. 

Gardner 

F.H.  Turner 

21 

1939 

87 

Roanoke,  Virginia 

D.H. 

Gardner 

F.H.  Turner 

22 

1940 

58 

Albuquerque,  N.Mex 

»F .  J . 

Findlay 

F.H.  Turner 

23 

1941 

100 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

J.J. 

Thompson 

P.H.  Turner 

24 

1942 

114 

Urbana,  Illinois 

L.S. 

Corbett 

P.H.  Ttimer 

25 

1943 

101 

Columbus,  Ohio 

J.A. 

Park 

P.H.  Turner 

26 

1944 

96 

Chicago,  Illinois 

J.H. 

Julian 

P.H.  Turner 

27 

1945 

Due 

to  Office  of  Defense  Transportatlon-No  Meeting  Held 

28 

1946 

142 

Lafayette,  Indiana 

Earl 

J.  Miller 

P.H.  Turner 

29 

1947 

170 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Amo  Nowotny 

P.H.  Turner 

30 

1948 

173 

Dallas,  Texas 

E.L. 

Cloyd 

P.H.  Turner 

31 

1949 

217 

Highland  Park,  Ill. 

.J.H. 

Newman 

P.H.  Turner 

32 

1950 

210 

Williamsburg,  Va. 

L.K.Neldllnger 

P.H.  Turner 

33 

1951 

222 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

W.P. 

Lloyd 

P.H.  Turner 

34 

1952 

180 

Colo . Springs , Colo . 

A. Blair  Knapp 

P.H.  Turner 

35 

1953 

245 

East  Lansing, Mich. 

V.P. 

Spathelf 

P.H.  Turner 

36 

1954 

231 

Roanoke,  Virginia 

R.M. 

Strozler 

P.H.  Turner 

37 

1955 

230 

Lafayette,  Ind. 

J.H. 

Stlbbs 

F.H.  Turner 

38 

1956 

201 

Berkeley,  Calif. 

J.E. 

Hocutt 

P.H.  Turner 

39 

1957 

231 

Durham,  N. Carolina 

P.C. 

Baldwin 

P.H.  Turner 

40 

1958 

306 

French  Lick,  Ind. 

D.M. 

Du  Shane 

P.H.  Turner 

41 

1959 

303 

Boston,  Mass. 

P.H. 

Turner 

C.W.  Knox 

42 

i960 

367 

Columbus,  Ohio 

H.D. 

Wlnblgler 

C.W.  Knox 

43 

1961 

303 

Colo . Springs, Colo . 

W.S. 

Guthrie 

C.W.  Knox 
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